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FOREWORD 



There is a need for more effective programs 'and practices 
in vocational education 'to* better serve special needs, subpopula- 
tions. Special needs students are identified* in this study as 
those who are disadvantaged, linguistically different, handicap- 
ped, migrants, members of ethnic/racial minorities, gifted and 
talented, &nd persons in correctional institutions. Presently,, 
there is' A need* to identify teacher, counselor, and local admin- 
istrator practices which provide greater access to vocational 
programs and which increase the chances of the special needs stu- 
dent to perform weir and complete the program, t ' ^ 

This project, Identification of Exemplary Vocational Educa- 
tion Programs and Practices for Learners with Special Needs , was 
sponsored by the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education unde* 
the terms of jthe U.S. Office of Education contract with the 
National Centfer for Research in Vocational Education. The pro- , 
ject was undertaken to identify and document, programs and prac- 
tices which may be useful in increasing access to and performance 
levels in vocational education for special needs learners . . This 
publication is intended to provide a review and synthesis of 
nominated exemplary vocational programs across the country, 'and 
to provide teachers, counselors, and local administrators with ?r 
resource list of key agencies and associations for each special 
needs group. 

The Natipnal Center is particularly indebted to "Sharon Malak, 
program director, Patricia Worthy Winkfield, project director, 
and Lynn Brant, Lorraine Cordova, Betty Denniston, Gonzalo Garcia, 
Leila Hutchison, Marion Johnson, Faith Justice, Nancy Lust, and 
Freddie L. Williams for carrying out the work of the project. 
Significant, contributions' wete made to the project by its techni- 
cal panel: Ruth Brown, Regional Cpnsultant/Specialist-Special 
Programs, Maryland State Department of Education; Edgar G. Epps, 
Professor of Urban Education, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago; Ruth M. Glick, Chief, Correctional Planning, Califor- 
nia Department of Corrections; Severe Gomez., Associate Commissioner, 
of Education, Educational Programs for Special Populations, Texas 
Education Agency, and Burton W. Kreitlow, Professor of Adult Edu- 
cation, Department of Continuing and Vocational Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Gratitude is expressed for the work of the 
following consultants: Nedra Clark, Education Supervisor, Bro- 
ward Correctional Institution, Pembrooke Pines, Florida; Mary M. 
Frasier, Gifted Program Coordinator, Department of Educational " 
Psychology, University of Georgia; Albert Griffith, Assistant 
Professor, Counselor Education, Boston University; ^Richard A. 
Macer, Assistant Director, Vocational Education, Special Needs 
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Services, "Ohio State Department of Education; Lyman. Pierce, 
Executive Director, American Indian Training and Employment Pro- 
gram, American Indian Business Association, Chicago, Illinois; 
and Dianne Tobin, Project Associate, John Hopkins University. 

Credit is also deserved by the Reviewers of the publication: 
Nedra dark, Edgar G. Epps, Severo Gomez, Dianne Tobin as con- 
sultants, aad James' B. Hamilton of the. National Center staff. A 
special note of appreciation is extended to Brenda Downey, Frances 
Louthen, and. Janice Miller for their secretarial assistance. * 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director " 
Thte National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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ABSTRACT 



Mpre effective practices are needed for working with 
special needs siibpopulations in .vocational education. There 
is a need to provide better access to vocational programs N and 
to improve performance levels in programs for these students. 
The special needs groups are identified as those who demonstrate 
educational and/or economic deficiencies and require a modifi- 
cation of traditional Elements in the teaching/learning pro- 
cess" in order to realize their full potential. Specifically, 
they are handicapped, gifted and talented/ bilingual or lin- 
guistically different, persons in corrections, and members of 
ethnic/facial minority groups, e.g., Black Americans, American • 
Indian, Hispanics, Asian Americans, and Appalachian White. 

This study, Identification of Exemplary. Vocatio nal Kdnrra- 
tion ^Programs and Practices for Learners wi fh fiperial Needs, 
was designed to identify and document programs and practices 
,which demonstrated responsible success with special ^ needs stu- % 
dents in the areas of assessment, prevocational training^, 
support services, coping, skills, counseling, basic education 
skills and job placement. Data were obtained from over 121 
programs and from sixteen visited sites. , The programs were 
identified by state personnel, technical panel jnembers , con- 
sultants, practitioners in the field, a review of the^ litera- 
ture, and National Center staff. . ^ - — A 

Educational need areas of the special students in these 
programs were identified as adequate assessment of interests 
and abilities, personal coping and communication skills, re- 
medial basic education skills, special prevocational train- 
ing, and supplemental support Services. These need areas re- 
quire different and more intense teacher, counselor, and local 
administrator interventions for special needs learners than 
for students who do not require special help.. 

The mqjor strengths of the identified programs were 
found in the kinds of practitioner interventions which corres- 
pond to the critical need areas. The major interventions were 
the use of: diagnostic tools appropriate to. the special needs 
learner; activities designed to aid the disadvantaged or 
handicapped student in coping with interpersonal and economic 
problems; individualized, self-paced .instruction to Kelp 
special needs students in remedial basic education areas; ac- 
tivities which enhance occupational awareness, and increase 
.opportunities for both paid hnd unpaid work experience; and 
supportive services which involve interagency and community 
cooperation. 
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The information contained in this* study will serve as a 
basis for the development of pi;e-service and ihservice train- 
ing materials for vocational teachers, counselors/ and locaj. 
administrators* Implications 'are also present for policy plan- 
ning , curriculum development , and counseling. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



Background of the Study, ,,, 

This research study was designed to aid in 'improving the 
vocational education opportunities of -special needs persons who 
.experience educational disadvantages, are handicapped* bilin- 
gual, gifted and talented, migrants, members of ethnic and racial 
minority groups, or are in correctional" institutions, ^he 1968 
and 19 76 Amendments to the Vocatiqp&l Education Act represent a 
legislative thrust toward the education of special needs subpop- 
ulations. The 1976 Amendments provide special funds for the 
vocational* educatiop of the disadvantaged, bilingual, American 
Indian, and the handicapped student. However, the need for in- 
creased access to, and improved performance within vocational pro- 
grams for learners' with special needs prevails. 

The extent v of the problem is evident in an article by, Jensen 
in which he describes a national , study which identified over., 
•4,500,000 disadvantaged students at the secondary level whose 
vocational educational needs were not being met.l The educa- 
tional system has been designed to meet the needs of mqre typical 
students. More effective practices are necessary for assisting 
special learners in vocational education. Davis adds that one of* 
the goals of vocational education is to modify existing programs 
where necessary to accommodate the disadvantaged student. 2 The 
special appropriations provided in the 1976 Vocational Education 
Amendments have made it possible for the development of more pro- 
grams with specific components to meet the educational and voca- 
tional needs of special learners. In a discussion of numerous 
issues relative to vocational education Swanson adds that, 
"Responsibility to address the educational needs o£ minorities , 
the' disadvantaged, and the handicapped^ is a fully accepted mis- 
sion of the field 1 ' However, the development of vocational 
pro.grams that provide services to special needs students which # 
can assist in eliminating barriers to successful performance in 



Richard N. Jensen. "EquaT Access for the Disadvantaged. 
The Need to Brea£*Some Barriers." American Vocational Journal , 
September, 1977. p. 28. . % 

Edward Davis. Vocational Education Programs for the Dis - 
advantaged Student . Paper presented at the Vocational Education: 
Leadership Development Conference, Atlanta, Georgia. April, * 
1976, p. 8. ' • 

Gordon J. Swanson. "Vocational Education: Fact and 
Fantasy 5/ " Phi Delta Kappan , October, 1978. p. 89. 
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vocational education is a critical issue. Wall writes, "the 
success of special group programs rests in treating the specific 
problems that prohibit such persons from participating in regu- 
lar vocational educational programs, whil£ simultaneously taking 
into account their occupational needs. 11 4 • - 

Special learners can benefit from services to assist them 
in meeting their specific educational and vocational ; needs 
whether they are mains treamed in regular programs v «br enrolled in 
special Vocational programs. 

The identirication of components which combine to -form pro- - 
grammatic services which facilitate access to and performance in 
vocational education programs for learners with special needs is 
vital. • A review of related literature indicates that there is a 
need, for vocational program practitioners tc offer a variety of 
ser.vices and activities in, addition to skills training. In .other 
words, as Palkovich contends, educators have the additional task 
of teaching students how to keep a job.' 5 The complexities of 
functioning in today l s society forces individuals to operate in 
a multiplicity of areas. This point is stressed* by Sheppard and 
Vaughn, o I/Dve,7 and White 8 who add that the disadvantaged must 
be provided with opportunities to develop skills, in such areas 
as personal relations,, interviewing and resume writing, communi- 
cations, and work adjustment, , 

A preliminary step, in the planning process for the develop- 
ment of effective vocationa.1 programs for special needs learners 
is the identification of promising practices which have already 



James W< Wall. "Vocational Education for Special Groups: 
Retrospectively, Introspectively , Prospectively. " Vocational 
Education-* for Special Groups . American Vocational Association, 
Sixth Yearbook. 1976, p- 17. 

^Marlene Palkovich. "Students Who Fail Aren't Failures." 
American Vocational Journal . February, 1978. p. 88.. 

6 N. Alan Sheppard and D. ' Lane tte 'Vaughn. Guidelines for 
Methods and Techniques of « Teaching Disadvantaged Students . 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, Richmond, 
Virginia. 1977. 

7 Don Love. Vocational Education for the Disadvantaged; A 
New Dimensio n. Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia.. June, 1970. 

A ' 8 Thoma.s R. White. Vocational Education for the Disadvantaged 
and Handicapped in Indiana . "Indiana University, Bloomington , 
Indiana. ■ Jujy, 1978. 



been utilized with varying degrees 'of * success . Numerous methods 
and approaches are being used in various parts, of the country in 
educational and vocational settings for special needs learners. 
Vocational education practitioners can benefit from the knowledge 
of program features identified as successful which can.be incor- 
porated or applied to existing programs as well as, those, in the 
development stages. . 



Purpose of the* Study 

This project is one of three comprising y the National Center 
program area entitled Responsive Vocational Education for Special 
Needs Subpopulations . 

The goals of the program area are tb facilitate access to, 
and successful performance within vocational education programs 
for special needs svibpopulations. Efforts within, the program 
area have thus concentrated on improving the professional compe- 
tencies of teachers, counselors, and- administrators to recognize 
and respond effectively to special needs learners. The remaining 
two projects in this program area are Descriptive Demographic 
Analysis of Educational Needs Ampng Special Need3 Subpopulations 
and Selection of Intervention Strategies for Learners with Spec - 
ial Needs . Data obtained from each project will combine to pro- 
vide an information base which can be used to design products 
for utilization by practitioners who work with special needs 
learners. 

The major objectives of this study were to: 

1. v Assemble and analyze a comprehensive base of descrip- 

tive and anecdotal information about existing programs 
serving the vocational education objectives of 
learners with special needs, and 

2. Identify and document program policies, structures 
and practices that experience in extant programs has 
shown to be effective in meeting the learning require- 
ments of students with special needs. 

The program information and data included in this project 
report will provide the individuals and agencies serving special,/ 
needs groups with further estimates of how well vocational edu- 
cators are presently equipped to work with special learners. The 
report should be of direct ben'efit to vocational administrators, 
teachers, and counselors. Immediate outcomes include increased 
awareness of useful policy formulation, program planning, organ- 
ization, and Management, and instructional development for learn- 
ers with special needs. 
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There are no panaceas, and certainly no one program or prac- 
tice is perfect in all aspects . However, it is* beneficial for 
teachers, counselors, and administrators to be aware of programs, 
and* practices that have been successful in the vocational educa- 
tion of special needs subpopulations Practitioners may find 
sp^ecific elements within a \aristy of programs to' be relevant 
rather than' any one total program. The various descriptions of 
program activities will serve as realistic models that can be 
adopted intact, combined, or modified by local program staff. 
«*» 

The report will help to inform persons working with special , 
needs subpopulations in vocational education of the programs, 
organizations, and agencies that exist across the country to 
enhance the education of special learners . . The repcrt will also 
be beneficial as a spurce for greater communication and coopera- 
tion between directors of existing programs, and those interested 
in providing similar activities, or redesigning a program that 
is already in operation. - - 

Definition of" Terms 

The following definitions are offered to clearly identify 
the target populations addressed in this study. 

• Special needs subpopulations - Persons who require special 

• help ox services in order to enter, or perform successfully 
and complete a regular vocational proaram. Members of 

the special needs subpopulations identified in this study 
are bilinguals or linguistically different, migrants, 
handicapped, gifted and talented, members of ethnic and 

* racial minorities, and persons in corrections. 

• Ethnic and racial minorities include the following groups: 

Black Americans 

Hispanics 41 . 

° % • Mexican Americans 

* Puerto Ricans 

Cubans 

*Latin Americans 
.American - Indians 

Including Alaskan Natives or Aleuts 
Hawaiians 
Appalachian Whites 
- Asian Americans 

e Disadvantaged * Persons (other than handicafTped persons) 
who have, academic or economic handicaps and who require ^ 
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special services and assistance in order to enable them 
to succeed in* vocational education programs . ^ 



Handicapped - A person who is (1) mentally retarded; 
(2) hard of hearing; (3) deaf/ (4) speech impaired; 
(5) visually handicapped; (6) seriously emotionally dis-* 
turbed; (7) orthbpedically % impaired; or (8) other health 
impaired person or person with specific learning disab- 
ilities; and who, by reason of the above: (1) requires 
special education and, related services, and (2) cannot 
succeed in the regular vocational education program 
without special educational assistance; or (3) requires 
a modified vocational . education program. ^ 

Gi'fted and Talented - Those persons who can b^ identified 
by professional qualified people as showing high perform- 
ance and demonstrated achievement in general intellectual 
ability, creative or productive thinking, specific aca- 
demic aptitude, leadership ability, visual and performing 
arts, and psychomotor abilities 



U.S. Congress. An Act to Extend and Revise the Vocational 
Education Act of 196 3. ■ Public Law 94-482. October 12, 1976. 

10 U,S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. "Vo- f 
cational Education State Programs, and Co-umissioners 1 Discre- 
tionary Programs. 1 Federal Register ,. Vol. 42, no. 191. Appen- 
dix A, Rules and Regulations. October 3, 1977. 

"^Sydney P. Marland. Education of the Gifted and Talented . 
Report to the Congress of the United States by the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Educati6n, 1972. 
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Scope of the Study 

This report contains three chapters, including the Intro- 
duction and the Appendices. Chapter II f Methods and Procedures, 
outlines the manner "in which the study was conducted, Chapter 
III presents the findings from the. study of exemplary programs 
and practices for special learners and subsequent recommendations 

Appendix A describes sixteen exemplary educational/vocational 
programs for learners with special needs visited by the project 
staff. The reports are described in a structured\f ormat which 
includes the most salient points of the development and operation 
of the program. Appendix B contains brief abstracts of 121 of 
the total number of 300 programs nominated by state personnel, 
technical panel members, consultants, practitioners in the field, 
National Center staff, and a review of the literature. The 121 
programs described in Appendix B forwarded information and mater- 
ials for review by the project staff. Key agencies and organiza- 
tions that can provide information $md assistance to vocational 
education practitioners are included in Appendix C. 

Limitations of the Study 

The^research that exists in the area of vocational education 
for special needs learners refers to the more general categories 
of the disadvantaged and handicapped and does not address many 
of the specific subpopulations, such as migrants and the gifted 
and talented. Available research on vocational programs indi- 
cates that extensive evaluation and follow-up studies of voca- 
tional programs for special needs learners have not been con- 
ducted.^- 2 Many vocational programs for special needs subpopu- 
lations have not been in existence long enough to render judg- 
ments as to the effects of the program. 

One of the major limitations of the study has been the 
terminology used to identify special needs subpopulations. 
Special nfeeds learners are, generally, categorized as either 
disadvantaged or handicapped. Although federal definitions 
of these two groups provide guidelines for practitioners in 
the area, j some variation remains among state and program per- 
sonnel as ;to the definitions of the subpopulations. 



12 Richard N\ Jensen. "Equal Access for the Disadvantaged. 
The Need to Bre^k Some Barriers 9 r America n Vocational Journal . 
September, 1977. 'p. 30. 
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Although the programs identified are the tesult of a 
national search, it would be impossible to identify every 
edubational/vocational program for special needs subpopulations • 
The programs identified were nominated by state^personnel , tech-r 
• nical panel members, consultants, and National Center staff. 
Thus, the study is 1 limited by the degree of commipication among 
these individuals and program practitioners • 0 

■v 

The programs nominated by state personnel, consultants, tech- 
nical panel members, practitioners in the field and National 
Center staff were mostly special programs designed for target 
groups of special needs students. The practices described in 
these programs, however, may be useful for those working With 
special needs learners in mainstream vocational education pro- 
grams as Well as"; special segregated programs. /These practices 
can contribute substantially to the effective integration of 
special learners into the least restrictive educational/voca- 
tional environment. The need for special services exists whether 
the target population is in a regular classroom or one* designed 
especially 'for special learners. 

The legislation regarding special learners in regular vo- 
cational education programs was recently enacted by Congress, 
The Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 (Public ' 
Law 94-142) states that handicapped students should.be placed 
in the least restrictive environment that will provide them with 
an appropriate education. Handicapped students should be pro- 
vided with the necessary assistance to function in regular 
classrooms if they are mainstreamed . This law went into effect 
in September of 1978. Vocational education programs based on 
the law are very new. Special learners have been placed in 
regular classrooms long before this law came into effect. How- 
ever/ they were ofte'n not provided with many of the special ser- 
vices and activities necessary to help them succeed. 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 also address 
special needs learners (disadvantaged, handicapped, migrants, 
bilinguals and American Indians) and indicate the need for incor- 
poration of special services to assist them in succeeding in 
the regular vocational education programs. 

A majority of the programs presented in this report are not 
mainstream vocational education programs but £re more special -cia 
in design • Mainstream vocational education programs should pro- 
vide special needs students with the necessary support services 
to help them successfully complete their vocational training* 
In contrast, special programs are designed for target groups of 
special needs learners." Both mainstream and special vocational 
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education programs require the extensive planning and cooperation 
of vocational and special education teachers, counselors, local 
administrators and other support staff* Persons asked to provide 
nominations for exemplary programs described in this report were 
given the criteria explained in detail in the Methods and Pro- 
cedures 'section in Chapter II. Persons contacted were also asked 
to nominate vocational education programs which were mainstream- 
ing special needs studerrts, if possible. In encouraging them 
to make nominations, project staff did not want to discourage 
the selection of. any programs that" were not mainstream but which 
were providing services to. improve access to and performance in 
vocational" programs for learners' with special needs. The. pro- 
grams identified ar^ representative and should not be considered 
as* an exhaustive list of educational/vocational programs for 
learners with special needs. It* is possible that some of the 
programs identified as exemplary may terminate, at some point, 
due to changes in funding sources and the elimination of a need 
for the program* 

An attempt is made to present practitioners with a list of 
key agencies and organizations that are concerned with the 
education of each of the special needs subpopulations . However, { 
this list is not to be considered as all inclusive, but as a 
representative of the major kinds of resources available to pro- 
gram practitioners. 
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II,* METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



As previously indicated the purpose of this project was to 
compile a report* of descriptive and anecodtal' information about 
existing educational/vocational programs for learners with spe- 
cial needs* The project was designed to identify prpgrams that 
are utilizing practices that are experiencing success with the 
target population. Nominations for exemplary programs were sought 
from state special needs personnel, technical panel members and 
consultants, National Center staff, and practitioners in the field. 
Statistical measures were not used by project staff, technical 
panel members, and consultants to deem a program or practice as 
successful.^ However, the criteria for program nominations were 
documented from the literature, consultants and technical panel 
members and recommendations were accepted on the basis of the 
programs 1 adherence to the stated criteria. , 



• Technical Panel Selection 

A technical panel comprised of five persons with- recognized 
expertise in the education of special needs subpopulations was 
selected. A total of six consultants were also chosen to work 
with the technical panel to assist the project staff. 

Technical panel nominations were received from consultants^ 
review of National Center resource files, and literature sources. 
Project staff and consultants developed and t approved criteria 
for final selection of the technical panel members. Special 
concern was given to ensure that the selected panel members 
would demonstrate interests and experiences representative of 
the various special needs subpopulations. It was necessary for 
the technical panel members to reflect a balanced representation 
among men, women, minorities, geographic areas, and levels of 
Irresponsibility for delivering vocational and/or special educa- 
tion e The specific criteria .used to select the technical panel 
are listed below. 

■ * ° 
The technical panel members as a group should: 

1. Represent a variety of relevant disciplines and 
experiences such as vocational education, special 
education, adult education, corrections, bilingual 
education, vocational rehabilitation, vocational 
counseling, program administration and teaching 
practices from exemplary programs now serving 
special needs populations 
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2. Represent maximally the various subpopulations , 
males and females , and different geopraphic re- 
gions across the county 

3. Collectively demonstrate skills and knowledge in 
methodology , curriculum, administration, teaching, 
counseling , business and labor 

Individual technical panel members should: 

1. Be broadly knowledgeable of the areas of special 
needs populations and vocational education or be 
engaged in activiites relevant to these &reas 

2. Have demonstrated capacity or reputation for deal- 
ing with qomplex problems and issues; identifying 
clarifying, and assessing concepts and positions; 

l creatively using analytical skills 

3. Have been involved .in R&D efforts related to spe- • 
oial needs subpopulations or have served as major 
advisors or reviewers to such fefforts 

4. Demonstrate willingness to consider objectively 
ot explore a variety of potential alternatives 

.5. Be willing to prepare for, attend, and* participate . 
in scheduled meetings (not to exceed three in 
number) 

* * * 

6. Be dedicated to the concept of mainstream vocational 
education for learners with special needs, but must 
also be aware of the potential limitations of main- 
streaming for certain special needs individuals 

7. 'Demonstrate evidence of publications, papers, and* 
professional consultant work in their area of ex- 
pertise. 

8.. Be willing to accept ttie responsibility of written 
assignments in preparation for panel meetings (not 
to exceed three in number) 

9. Be willing to share 1 and communicate ideas with pro- 
ject staff members and other members of the techni- 
cal^ panel. 

It was necessary to have extensive criteria for technical 
panel and consultant selection due to the diversity of the pop; 
ulations addressed in the research" study. No one individual 
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could be expected to have substantial knowledge and experience" 
in working with all of the special needs subpopulations nor other 
areas of ' importarfce such as adult and vocational education, re- 
search design, administration, teaching, and 'counseling. The 
technical panel was to be a working panel, thus, the necessity 
for identifying persons that were willing to devote time and 
energy to discuss and review materials. 

The technical panel was appointed on an annual basis and 
met with consultants and project staff at the National Center 
three times during the. year. The major tasks of the technical 
panel and consultants involved nominating exemplary programs 
and reviewing and critiquin.g draft materials to be included in . 
the final report. 

. n. •; 

Exemplary Program Nominations 

# « 
- Letters were sent 'to special needs personnel in all fifty 
states and Washington, D.C. requesting their cooperation in the 
nomination of exemplary programs and Contact persons. The state 
personnel were given the following guidelines and asked to 
identify programs that were: 

i 

• involved in promoting better access to and perfor- 
mance in vocational^ Education' prpgram's for special 
needs persons who experience educational disadvan- 
tages and are handicapped/ bilingual, ,gifted and 

* talented, migrants, members of ethnic/racial' minor- 

ity groups, or are in correctional^Lnstitutions 

• focused on either youth or adults 



• pre-vocational or vocational \n program content 

Persons ask.ed to provide nominations were requested to identify 
programs that, in their judgment , were exemplary of current ef- 
forts to serve the instructional requirements of learners with 
special needs. They were also instructed to nominate mainstream 
programs if possible, but not to hesitate to nominate a program 
that was not mainstream if it did promote improved student ac- 
cess to, or better performance in vocational education* Project 
staff sought to identify programs that contain the following 
elements: 



• assessment 

• pre-vocational training 



support services 
coping skills 



• counseling 

• basic education skills 
•job placement 
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These components were identified in the literature and verified 
by consultants and technical panel members. as essential to 
exemplary educational/vocational programs for special needs 
subpopulations . 

•A follow-up letter was mailed six weeks after the first 
letter to those* persons that did not' respond to the initial 
request for information, A total of thirty/five states\re'sponded 
to the request for program information. .Approximately 300 pro- 
grams were identified through contact with .state special needs 
personnel, review of the literature, and consultation with 
National Center staff, p^ijel members and consultants and prac- 
titioners in the field."^ 

■? * * 

Exemplary. Program Selection 

This phase of the research project began with the development 
of criteria fo;r the identification and selection of exemplary 
programs. The list of specified criteria for the selection of 
the exemplary programs serving special needs learners was de- ' 
velcped and verified by project staff, advisory panel .memebers,, 
and selected consultants. For 'the purpose of the research pro- 
ject, an* exemplary program for special needs subpopulations was 
identified to be one which contained the following components: 

• Assessment procedures for providing appropriate instruc- 
tional, health, financial, and personal services 

-f Assessment ox .evaluatipn procedures for incremental pro- 
.' grammauic inprovement < v 

• PrevooBtional training for students which provides voca- 
tional sampling or exploration prior to or concurrently * 
with actual training 

• Specialized or. supplemental instruction for the remedia- 
tion or improvement of different basic educator skills 

• Staff development activities Vor the improvement of staff 
ef fectivenefes in serving special needs subpopulations 

• , Job placement and follow-up services for the initial 

placement and peribdic review of special needs subpopu- 
lations 

• Internal supportive services or a referral mechanism for 
coordination with external support systems 

* , « 

• Tfhe provision of a mainstream instructional approach or 
special classes designed to prepare special needs popu- 
lations' to integrate into the mainstream 

12 
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,In addition to the above specified criteria/ exemplary 
progkpijns selected for inclusion in the study. were using the 
^following special considerations: 

• programs had to be representative Of the various geogra- 
phical areas'* 

• programs had to be offered at either the pre-vocational, 
secondary, or post-secondary level 

, * * 

• programs had to be representative of both the public and 
private sectors to include CETA and manpower vocational 
training programs 

• programs had to address a multiplicity of target groups 
while providing a comprehensive set of vocational/ 
educational" programs and services, whenever possible 

■Following the development and verification of the* above 
criteria, project staff began procedures for soliciting nomina- 
tions regarding exemplary programs for special neetfs learners* 
In this respect, letters were sent to the special needs personnel 
in each of the fifty states and Washington, D.C. which specified 
the criteria for identifying and nominating exemplary, prbgrarrts . 

Additional ^sources were used in identifying exemplary pro- 
gram^ and' practibes, including the literature, governmental and 
othe» source books of exemplary educational programs, recommen- 
dations and suggestions from consultants, strategy selection . and 
technical ^anel members, and Center staff. These screes led to 
the identification of approximately 30.0 programs as/ potential 
exemplary programs. j 

After identification, specific requests for information were 
sent by mail to each of the programs. Each program director 
was requested to provide any available materials — including pro- 
posals, abstracts, brochures, pamphlets, and reports — along with 
descriptive information regarding program sponsor, program ob- 
jectives, program activities, target populations served, and 
staffing requirements. A ,fol low-up of non-respondents was con- 
ducted approximately four weeks after, initial contact through 
personal telephone communications. " - 

Requests for materials ah'd information produced responses 
from a, total of 137 programs. All of the materials and informa- 
tion received were reviewed, categorized, analyzed, and synthe- 
sized by the exemplary project staff. Each program was then 
assigned a tentative "yes" vote or "no" vote. Those receiving 
a tentative "no" were requested to supply more information. 

*\ 
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Brief, abstracts were prepared and presented to the strategy selec 
tion panel for review and approval. A committee consisting of 
five technical panel members, selected consultants, and project 
staff" applied the specified criteria and made recommendations 
regarding the final selection of exemplary programs for Visita*- 
tion. The fiflai list of exemplary programs contained 16 programs 
Final approval, .confirmation, and agreement for participation 
in the study from the 16 exemplary programs selected was obtained 
through personal telephone communications with the director of 
each of the sites selected. ' 

Exemplary. Program Site Visits 

Contact persons from each of the sixteen programs .were 
telephoned to obtain permission for an on-site visit by the staff 
A letter wa:s. then sent to the contact person to confirm the sched 
ule and outline specific details of the visit, * Program contact 
persons were asked to prepare an ^agenda to include time for 
discussion with teachers, counselors, administrators, and' stu- 
dents), and a tour of the facilities. 

Staff prepared for site visits "by reading all materials 
describing the programs prior to the visit. Project staff 
designed a list of areas for an interview observation 'format to 
obtain and record program information in as consisten a manner 
as possible. Information was obtained from all programs in the 
following basic areas: » 

sponsorship - <■ target needs 

history staff information 

funding source curriculum 

target populations teaching methods, approaches 

physical resources aKd techniques ' ,/ 

equipment S counseling methods, approaches, 

transportation and techniques 

scheduling patterns program planning 

student information employment strategies 

subpopulations distribution exportability 
staff, student and program ' 
evaluation 

One project staff person visited each program, A total" of 
seven staff members conducted all of the site visits. The site 
visits were two days in length and consisted of meetings with ' 
program administrators, teachers, counselors, and students to _ 
discuss the 'needs of special learners \n vocational education ' 
and strategies that are being implemented to meet those needs. . 

Program reports we£e written by project staff following the 
two-day site visits. A structured format was used for ee*ch of 
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the reports. All of -the information contained in the reports 
was obtained through on-site interviews with -program staff, 
observations, and review of available documents and program ma- 
terials. A draft copy of each report was mailed to appropriate 
program personnel to review fbr accuracy and completeness of in- 
formation. Necessary revisions were made in the program descrip- 
tion prior to inclusion in the^jfiaal project^ report. 

Key Agencies and Organizations* Nominations ' , 

Project staff reviewed resource guides, and m contacted tech- 
nical panel members, consultants, program practitioners and ^ 
National Center staff -to compile the listing of key agencies 
and organizations • The" list includes names and addresses of 

L appropriate agencies and organizations, jfehat can provide infoirr 
. mation and assistance to vocational education practitioners who 
work with Special needs learners. 
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III. MAJOR FINDINGS 



A review of the site visit reports of >the sixteen e^en^ljry 
programsTillted. and the* 121 program abstracts -veal^a variety 
of student needs' that must be addressed to f acllltat ^ acc !^^° 1 
and Performance within vocational education programs for special 
learnJrs The programs were . identified by state personnel, „ - 
SSSSi panel'members, consultants practitioners in the, field, 
National Center staff, and a review of the literature. .. 

* The needs 'described cannot fce clearly designated as either ■ 
access needs or performance needs. Many needs could be -classi- 
fied in both categories, and an access need' as identified by one 
person was designated as a performance need by another. 

Analysis of Identified Needs and Practices ■ /} 

The educati6nal/vocational needs of special subpopulations 
described^phis chapter and practices to g°^ ; ^^ tiona i 

prc-gra^end^ rn?erv'iewf ^j^acners, counselors, administra- 
Sl^e^^ 

learners . 

<^ven of the twenty-six needs were identified as a student 
hv I oercen? of the programs. The remaining nineteen needs 

were identlfiel by 80 percen? of the programs as educational/vo- 

cational needs for special Uearners. 

m . „,-„ 0 4. 0<an needs were qrouped into five major need'cate- 
The nineteen n e e°| were g r p entifie'd in the programs 

l^ a ribed T a e s S the 'organizational "structure in which activities 
anfservices were provided for students Th< . process used to 
Tnalvze the identified needs and practices was. reviewed^ tne 
™ta£al pa£2 members and consultants for the project. 
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Based on the identified needs presented in this section of 
the final report, recommendations will be made 'for practitioners 
working with special learners in vocational programs. The more 
specific needs in each- of the five categories, were consistently 
identified as targets for program goals and objectives. These 
basic educational and vocational needs were common across the 
various special need's subpopulations. > 

Needs -and Strategj.es , • ' 

' * 1. Assessment: - ' 

Students need to be adequately assessed to determine their 
needs, vocational interests, and academic "and vocational abili- 
ties. Methods of assessment utilized by the programs described 
include the development of a- vocational appraisal system. This • 
system provides the student* with comprehensive vocational and aca- 
demic evaluation. Students' vocational needs, interests and abil- 
ities are identified through the use of vocational diagnostic 
tools. An individualized educational plan is developed to meet 
the specific needs of the student: 



2. Personal: 



The personal needs of special learners, if unmet, can pre- 
vent them from reaching their educational and vocational goals. 
It is, thus, necessary for program staff to help students to: 

• further develop 'interpersonal and communication skills 

• increase coping and functional skills 

■ • 'enhance self-awareness and self-esteem 

• ' develop economic competency 

r 

• enhance decision-making skills attd clarify values. 



their <_>wn f=i;>i/m>i ri . w~*~...w ^ — . - 

Activities in consumer economics enable students -to learn how to 
buy wisely and -budget their money. Career planning and decision- 
making seminars stress the importance of long-range planning and 
goal-setting to reach objectives. Personal counseling can include 
such techniques as role-playing, simulations, and games' to allow 
students to examine, their own values and attitudes and those of 
others. . • 



Program staff developed activities to aid students in solving 
ir own personal problems and coping with daily life" experiences. 
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3. Academic: * 

Increased proficiency in basic academic skills such as mathe- 
matics, reading, and language arts is identified by program staff * 
as a major need' of the target populations. Several alternatives ' 
to traditional academic instruction have^been implemented to aid , 
students to improve their general education. Individualized , 
self-paced instruction is a basic technique used by teachers in 
learning labs and resource centers. Provisions are made for stu- / 
dents to prepare for the General Education Development (GED). 
examination and external degrees. Hoiai-study is an addicional 
alternative to traditional instruction available to students. 

4. Vocational and job related: 

v Program staff consistently cited prevocational education as 
a necessary component in an. educational/vocational program for 
special needs learners. Students become familiar with a variety 
of occupations through career exploration activities and career 
options seminars. Occupational woik experience and occupational 
work adjustment programs have been established for junior and 
senior high school students. 

♦ 

Program practitioners have found that work adjustment,, and 
employability skills such as interviewing and resume writing 
are essential to the successful employment of special needs^ , 
learners. Vocational skills education should be offered to* 
students in a variety of training areas to reduce occupational 
stereotypes. Vocational course offerings should include pro- 
visions for hands-on experience for students, on-the-job 
training, and paid and non-paid work experience. 

Students need a continuity of program services after training 
is received. A job placement and follow-up component is a necessary 
part of a vocational education program for students who may not 
be informed of employment possibilities or have other sources of 
access to such information. Services to students in this area 
include community-based apprenticeship programs and computerized 
job placement. 

5 . Supplemental : 

Supportive services for spqcial needs learners are necessary 
*to lessen the intensity of personal and academic problems that 
interfere with successful achievement in vocational education pro- 
grams. Many students are not aware of the community services and 
age/icies that provide supplemental support. Provisions were made 
in the programs identified to aid students in obtaining legal, 
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medical, and psychological assistance either within the program 
or through social service referrals. 'Persorial, academic, and 
career counseling, and tutorial assistance were generally pro- 
vided within the program by staff or volunteers. 

The program activities and services designed to meet the 
educational and vocational needs of special needs subpopulations 
should, ideally, be available to all students. Typical students ' 
as well- as special needs learners can benefit from a program of 
planned services and activities to meet assessment, personal, 
academic, vocational and job related, and supplemental needs. 
However, typical students may have alternative sources for 
meeting their needs if provisions are not made within the regular 
educational/vocational program. The basic needs identified by 
program staff are more i ^tense for special needs learners and if 
left unmet can prevent 1 i student from succeeding in the voca- 
tional education program. 

Unique needs were identified that were specific to particular 
special needs subpopulations. The exemplary programs described, 
in the site visit reports and program abstracts provide activi- 
ties to lessen the intensity of student needs. Several of the 
unique needs identified were common to more than one population, 
but were not needs of all special learners in vocational edu- 
cation. 

The need for an increased awareness of ethnic heritage was 
identified as essential for American Indian, bilingual, migrant, 
and disadvantaged minority students. Students within these sub- 
populations have distinct ethnic and racial backgrounds rich in 
culture and tradition. Elements of their cultural heritage can 
be incorporated into program activities and curriculum. These 
groups were also found to need bilingual instructional materials 
and instruction in English as a Second Lanauaae (ESL) . Bilingual 
aides are used in classrooms to assist students in their academic 
and vocational courses. 

r 

Correctional populations as Well as^ the handicapped have 
needs for sheltered workshop experiences and community service 
programs to facilitate entry into the community. Correctional 
populations have been provided with specialized treatment pro- 
grams of group psychotherapy and crisis interventions to enable 
them to- function on the job after release from the institution 
or community half-way house. An instructional procedure that 
was found to be beneficial to students in correctional institu- 
tions is the division of course activities into modular units. 
This unit breakdown of course activities allows students to 
receive certification of competency for each segment of the 
course completed. 
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The programs described for the gifted a'*d talented in this 
- report focus on occupational awareness and career decision-making. 
The major goal of programs for th^ gifted and talented seems to 
be the development of. competencies in ma^thematics and^ science " 
rather than vocational education, 'The unique needs identified 
for gifted and talented students are the development of creative 
and divergent thinking, and increased writing and research skills. 

Program staff have designed talent exploration programs as 
well as interdisciplinary and independent study programs to meet 
the specific educational needs of gifted and talented students. 
The Socratic method of, teacfiing is used in conjunction with in- 
terest group discussions and cluster meetings to further develop 
the cognitive abilities of the gifted and talented. 

The major needs of handicapped populations are the elimination 
of physical barriers, and modifications of equipment to facilitate 
access to and performance in vocational education programs. 
Accurate, diagnosis of the physical and mental impairments of 
handicapped students is .essential to the development of programs 
to meet their particular needs. Learning capacities evaluatidn 
instruments are used to assess students and aid program staff in 
designing individual education plans. The educational/vocational 
programs identified provide sequential rehabilitative, Recreational 
and* educational activities. An additional concern that must be 
addressed by program staff to enable handicapped students to 
participate in program activities is the need for adequate trans- 
portation. 

The need for transportation is also a major obstacle to pro- 
gram participation for migrant youth in, isolated areas. Mobile 
educational units and pilot classrooms ^ in areas more ^ accessible 
to students have been used to solve this problem. Migrant stu- 
dents have an additional need for academic credit for* work 
completed as they move from one area to another. Programs of 
this„kind have been initiated in several states with large mi- 
grant populations. 



. Program Strengths 

The practices described as strengths of the programs were 
identified as successful in a review of the written program 
material and through i nterviews 'with program staff. The project 
staff did not administer a test .to determine the success of any 
practice identified by program personnel as being outstanding, 
-The purpose pf the study was not to evaluate programs but to 
describe existing programs and practices identified by numerous 
sources as being exemplary. These positive elements contribute 
to success in working with special needs learners. The one asset 
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that was mentioned most often as essential for successful program 
operation was staff commitment and positive attitudes toward the 
students. Inservice and pre-service professional development 
activities have been incorporated into programs to increase 
staff awareness of the cultural diversity and particular concerns 
of special needs subpopulations in vocational education. The 
team approach to planning and implementation was cited as a 
beneficial technique in program development. 

A major program strength that seems to be most useful in 
providing a variety of services to students is community accep- 
tance and support. A positive relationship between program staff 
and the community enhances cooperative linkages with local agencies 
and organizations, businesses and industries. Cooperation and 
support of this type enables program staff. to refer students to 
local agencies for support services that cannot be provided ^ 
internally. An additional bonus from linkages, with the business 
and industry community, include work-study experiences for stu- 
dents and possible placement after completion of the educational/ 
vocational program. ^ 

The program structures that appear to be most beneficial 
to successful operation are flexibility in program forma£,^ 
allowing students open-entry and open-exit. An individualized 
and personal approach was repeatedly identified as very success- 
ful in aiding special needs students to reach their educational 
and vocational objectives. 

Greater numbers of students can be served by the programs 
due to the minimal cost of providing services on a per pupil 
basis. Actual costs to students were kept within range f<?r 
those persons at poverty income levels. Program administrators 
and staff utilized ingenuity and cooperative linkages with the 
local community to obtain many "in-kind" services such as 
facilities, equipment and volunteer staff. The most prevalent 
evaluative criteria used to measure program success was job 
placement statistics which indicated that students were obtaining 
jobs and maintaining them. 

A majority of the programs nQminated and* described in this, 
report are not mainstream, but are programs designed specifically 
for special learners, The practices used in the program and 
identified by the program staff as being successful in working 
with special learners in vocational education can be used with 
this population in regular or mainstream programs as well as in 
special" programs. 
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Recommendations 



The recommendations presented in this section are based upon 
a thorough examination of materials received from 121 programs, 
materials and visits to sixteen programs and data from .the Na- 
* tional Center project, Descriptive/Demographic Analysis of Edu - 
v cational Needs for Special Needs Subpopulations in Vocational 
Education" ! The data from the aforementioned project consisted 
of a review of over 1100 pieces of related research and program 
information received from teachers, counselors, and local ad- 
ministrators in open- dialoque sessions conducted in four collab- 
orating states. The data from these sources were compared and 
contrasted with the exemplary program .data. .These data were 
verified by the technical panel and additional consultants 
representing the various subpopulations. The recommendations 
which follow appeared in 60 percent of the literature reviewed, 
were voiced by forty of the sixty-two practitioners t in the^ dia- 
logue sessions, were documented as critical in vocational pro- 
gramming for special needs subpopulations by all sixteen visited 
sites and in fifty of the 121 programs reviewed. It i? important 
to note that many of the programmatic -recommendations in this 
/-study coincide with the ten common educational needs of special 
needs students -identified in the National Center project Selection 
of Int ervention Strategies for Learners with 'Special Need s in Vo- 
cational Education , Based upon an analysis of the data obtained 
the tollowmg recommendations are made. 

• Adequate vocational assessment, evaluation methods 
and techniques including criterion-referenced 
testing, work samples, performance-based testing, 
which are designed to meet the specific needs 'of 
special needs learners should be developed. 

• Innovative vocational education curriculum materials 
and approaches designed to meet the educational 
needs of the various groups of special needs stu- 
dents should be -developed. ^ 

• Adequately qualified trained, and experienced 
professionals and paraprof essionals ^capable of 
teaching and working with special needs students 
should be recruited for vocational education 
programs. 

i 

m 'Extensive inservice and professional development 
programs and activities for vocational practi- 
tioners in meeting the needs of special needs 
learners should be implemented. 
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• Vocational educators should increase opportunities 
for special needs students to obtain a comprehensive 
set of supportive services. 

• Vocational education programs should increase 
efforts to promote greater parental and community 
participation in the realization of program and stu- 
dent goals. 

• Improved mechanisms for the coordination of funding, 
facilities and equipment for special needs students 
in vocational programs should be established. 

• Vocational programs need to be more flexible in 
time and program offerings to meet the needs of 
special students . 
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APPENDICES 



Exemplary Programs 

Approximately 300 educational/vocational programs for spec- 
ial needs learners were identified by a review of the literature; 
and contact with state special needs personnel, National Center 
staff, technical panel members, consultants, J and practitioners 
in the field* A total of 121 of the 300 programs nominated for- 
warded infprmation and materials describing their programs. In 
7 addition, sixteen education/vocational programs for special needs 
learners were visited by the project staff to observe facilities 
and interview teachers, counselors, administrators, and students. 

The criteria used for program nominations are described in 
detail in Chapter II, Methods and Procedures, The persons asked 
to nominate programs were requested to identify programs that, 
in their judgment , were exemplary of present efforts to meet the 
educational and vocational needs of special subpopulations • 
Several elements were identified in the literature and verified 
by consultants as essential to exemplary eductational/vocational 
programs for special learners. These program elements are as 
follows : 

assessment • counseling ♦ 

pre-vocational training - . basic education skills 
support services . job placement 

coping skills 

t 4 

Appendix A includes the sixteen site visit reports. 4 Brief 
abstracts of the 121 programs nominated are provided in Appendix 
B. Appendix £ contains a listing of key agencies and organiza- 
tions that pan provide information and assistance to vocational 
education practitioners in their work with special needs learners 
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A. EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS SITE VISIT REPORTS 



A total of sixteen exemplary programs for special needs sub 
populations are described in the site visit reports. The pro- 
grams were •'selected from a group of 121 educational/vocational 
programs identified by a review of the literature; and contact 
with state special needs personnel, "National Center staff, tech- 
nical panel members, consultants, and practitioners in the field 
The information provided in these reports was obtained through 
on-site interviews with prograftn staff, observations, and review 
of program documents and materials. * ^ 

The exemplary programs outlined are representative of pro- 
grams that* serve a variety of special 0 needs learners. Several ~ 
of the sixteen programs , identified provide educational and voca- 
tional services to more than one of the special needs subpopula- 
tions. The number of programs described and the specific popul? 
tions they serve are as follows: 



Populations Number 


of Programs 


American Indian 


2 


Bilingual 


1 


Bilingual/Disadvantaged/Handicapped 


1 0 , 


Corrections * 


2 


disadvantaged 


2 


Di s a dva n t a g e d/Ha nd i ca ppp^sT 


3 6 


Gifted and Talented If 




Handicapped 


i ' ' 


Migrant 




The site visit reports are presented in 


alphabetical order 



according to'the exemplary program title. The reports include 
the program address; the name' of a contact person; the purpose, 
objectives, and a brief overview of the program. Detailed de- 
scriptions of the population served, activities offered, and 
suppprtive servicers are also included in the report. A review 
of the administrative and staffing patterns of the program and 
evaluation procedures, as well as 'a brief summary, complete the 
report format. 
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TUCSON SKILL CENTER 



55 N. Sixth Avenue v 
Tucson, Arizona 8570*1 



Contact Person: I*inda Andrews, Educational Coordinator 



Program Purpose: The Tucson Skill Center is a vocational educa- 
tion facility which provides skills training to disadvantaged,' 
unemployed, underemployed and handicapped individuals with spe- 
cial needs. 



OVERVIEW 

The Tucson Skill Center provides institutional training 
under the Pima County Community College District, Originally 
funded under the 1962 Manpower Development Training Act, the 
Tucson Skill Center is currently funded through various sources 
including: CETA, Title I and Title VI, Work Incentive Program,' 
Vocational Rehabilitation monies, and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. ' . 

The immediate and long-range goals o.f the Tucs"on -Skill 
Cepter focus on providing skill training, basic life skills, 
and employability skill development to assist individuals with 
special needs to prepare for, obtain, and maintain meaningful 
and productive employment in the local community . The Tucson 
Skill Center provides each trainee with an individualized in- 
structional program* across a cluster of occupations based upon 
clearly defined performance objectives and utilizing a team 
approach in the academic and vocational instructional compon- 
ents. Instruction and training are available in both English 
and Spanish to participants at the Tucson Skill Center. A 
comprehensive set of supportive services including counseling, 
health and legal services, referral for social services, family 
services, financial assistance, job development and job place- 
ment services are available to each participant in the program. 
Other services including vocational evaluation, basic and re- 
lated education, and assistance for acquiring veteran's benefits 
and food stamps are provided to trainees as needed. 



TARGET POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

The Tucson Skill Center provides occupatipnal training 
for employment to unemployed, underemployed, disadvantaged, 



and handicapped out-of-school yoliths and adults from both urban 
and rural environments* While the majority of the. trainees come 
from* an urban environment, the Tucson Skill Center also serves 
farmworkers and rural residents of the Papago reservation near 
the community of Sells,.. Arizona. 

Specific groups served by the Tucson Skill Center .include* 
whites, blacks, Spanish-Americans / American Indians^ veterans, 
farmworkers, offenders and prison inmates, handicapped and spe- . 
cial needs students. The Tucson Skill Center serves both males 
and females with over half of the trainees being members of 
disadvantaged and minority groups, A significant percentage 
of the target population are Mexican-Americans and blacks. 



• * PROGRAM .OBJECTIVES 

Tfee thrust of the Tucson Skill Center for fiscal year 1978- 
79 focuses on the following goals and 'objectives: (1) to 
provide vocational skill training and employability skill devel- 
opment to unemployed, underemployed, disadvantaged , and handi- 
capped individuals with special needs ;v (2) to provide trainees 
% with vocational skills for securing and mair^taining employment; 
(3) to provide trainees with employability skills for securing 
and maintaining employment and for becoming contributing members* 
to t the community,;*, and (4) to provide classroom training, basic 
and related skills/ and life skills needed by individuals to 
enable them to successfully complete their occupational train- 
ing and secure employment. 

A future long-range goal of the Tucson Skill Center concerns 
the implementation of a Research Unit for conducting follow-up 
and evaluation activities. 

Vocational and educational goals and performance objectives 
are derived from job and task analysis based upon inputs from 
the. educational coordinator, the vocational instructors, advisory 
committee members, and the advice of representatives from indus- 
try. These goals and objectives are reviewed and revised period- 
ically by the Tucson Skill Center staff. 

PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

The Tucson Skill Center began as an outgrowth of the 1962 
Manpower Development Training^ Act (MD^A) . Presently, the Tucson 
Skill Center operates programs in the following basic training 
cluster areas: automotive, auto body and paint repair, basic, 
financial skills, basic and related education f business and 
office education, • building maintenance mechanic, electronics 
assembly, and meet cutter. The specific occupational training 
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programs offered are based upon labor market demands and employer 
survey's of Tucson and the surrounding community. Unique short- 
terrp projects which have been, developed by the Center to meet 
local labor market needs include: the Gates-Lear jet Program, 
Program HOPE, Project OSCAR, and Occupations in Security/Cor- 
rections for Area Residents . 

Occupational training at the Center is based upon unique 
and key concepts featuring: occupational clusters, open-entry/ 
open-exit enrollment, individualized instruction, performance 
objectives, diagnostic and .continuous vocational evaluation P 
less-than class vocational skills training slots, a team teach- 
ing approach, and individualized .learning packets. In addition 
to vocational skill development, trainees receive instruction" 
'in remedial, h^sic and related skills and employability and basic 
J.ife skillsifecfesteary for obtaining and maintaining employment. 

In general, trainees to the program are referred to the 
Center f ronv one of the following agencies: the Arizona Depart- 
ment of Economic Security, the Work Incentive Program (WIN) the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Tucson Urban League, 
the Tucson Indian Center, Community Outreach Program for the . 
Deaf> Operation SER, and the Pascua Yaqui Association. Parti- 
cipation in training is based upon qualifications and guidelines 
established by the Department of Labor and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Referrals from these agencies 
to the Tucson Skill Center are continuous throughdut the regular 
twelve month open-entry/open-exit skills training program. 



ADMINISTRATION AND STAFFING 

The Tucson Skill Center is administered under the auspices^ 
of the Pima County Community College District. The director 
of the Skill Center has developed effective liaison, relation- 
ships with the Community College District. The staff of the 
Center numbers approximately eighty members, and is made u$ of 
personnel in the Administration Service Unit, the Educational 
Unit, the Student Services Unit, and the Vocational Evaluation 
Unit. The staff consists of counselors, instructors, in- 
structed aides, educational and vocational coordinators, eval- 
uators, coordinators, curriculum specialists, and clerical and 
other supportive staff. 

Instructors, coordinators and counselors combine through 
a cooperative team approach to provide an effective occupational 
and instructional training staff. Cooperative efforts with 
representatives from referring agencies enhance the provision 
and delivery of the Center's programs and the services for 
meeting the special education needs of disadvantaged, unemployed, 
and underemployed segments of the local population. 
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SUPPORT SERVICES 

In addition to vocational skill development the Tucson 
Skill Center provides a comprehensive program of supportive 
services to participants of the program. including personal 
and interpersonal counseling? group counseling and guidance; 
health, family, financial, and legal assistance; vocational 
evaluation; and referral services. In addition, trainees can 
receive academic and remedial instruction through the Center's 
Basic and Related Education and General*T5duca,tion Development 
> \ (G^D). preparation program. These supportive services are pro- 
vided to the trainee by the counselors, nurse, trainee services 
specialist, vocational instructors, vocational evaluation staff, 
occupational coordinator, and Learning Center staff.' 

The ultimate goal of the Center in providing comprehensive 
supportive services and staff to program participants is to 
assist them to successfully complete the vocational training <- 
program. ( Through an Employability Skills program conducted by 
, the occupational coordinator, trainees receive instruction in 
pre-vocational and pre-employment methods and techniques for 
completing job applications and participating in employment 
interviews. An emphasis on employability skills and social de- 
velopment is present in all of the Center's programs. 



EVALUATION 
\ • — 

The Center considers follow-up and program evaluation 
essential components for maintaining effective programs and 
'educational standards. Currently, follow-up activities at the 
Center consist of exit interviews by the staff of the voca- 
tional evaluation unit,, visitations to employers by the occupa- 
tional coordinator, information obtained by CETA agencies using 
the Skill Center, and feedback from employers and advisory 
committees. Additionally, a semi-annual in-house assessment of 
each training program area is conducted by the educational coor- 
dinator of the Center. 

*% 

During the first six months of 1978, at the request of 
the Skill Center, a formal assessment of the Tucson Skill Center 
was conducted by the Arizona Department of Education. This 
formal assessment consisted of a comprehensive evaluation of 
the training clusters and the administration. Future evalua- 
tion plans for the organization* include the development of an 
in-house follow-up and retrieval systerfi to provide data for 
evaluating specific training programs and institutional goals. 
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SUMMARY 



The Tucsdh Skill Center is a viable vocational* training 
and" educational facility providing skills training and employ- 
ability skills to special needs populations in the Tucson com- 
munity. While the program has numerous outstanding and distin- 
guishing characteristics and components, the following repre- 
sent major and significant features: (1) the specific linkages 
developed by the^Skill Center which afford the opportunities to 
trainees for developing, obtaining, and securing employment 
with agencies and organisations in the local community; (2) the 
Vocational Evaluation unit developed for increasing trainee i 
completion and placement rates; (3) the less-th'an class skills I 
training concept developed by the Skill Center for permitting 
greater freedom and choice of vocatidnal area to program par- 
ticipants; (4) the variety, comprehensiveness, , and extent of 
supportive services provided^ which contribute toward jnaximizing 
the performance of trainees and the effectiveness of programs; 
(5) the flexibility of the organization to modify its curricula 
and program offerings v so as to meet the changing demands of the 
labor market, employers, and the vocational community; and (6) 
the nationally recognised curriculum ma-t^rials consisting of 
individualized instructional packets based Upon specific and 
validated performance objectives. The commitment and support 
of the administration, staff, and the local community make the 
Center a successful vocational training facility. 
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LITTLE BIG HORN HIGH SCHOOL 
(Indian Center Branch of Senn) 

* ^5900 N,/Glenwood - • 

Chicago, Illinois 60660 

Contact Person:^ M. Lucille St, Germaine,. Coordinator 

Program Purpose: The Little Big Horn Hiqh School Waters to the a 
needs of American Indians.- By offering a curriculum which is 
fully accredited and also Indian oriented, the school hopes to 
combat the high drop-out rate among Indian students in Chxcaqo. 

• ** 

OVERVIEW 

The Little Big Horn High School is a fully accredited hiqh- 
school specifically designed to serve Native American Indians 
(grades nine through twelve) in Chicago, Illinois. The school 
is located in a wing of Senn High School and classes are self- 
* contained.. Funding is provided by the Chfcaqo Board of Education, 
the Indian Education Act, and. Title VII (Federal and State) . By 
providing a curriculum which is Indian oriented, with stress on 
enhancing self-esteem and pride in Indian culture , her itaqe and 
traditions, and reading and writing skills, the school hopes to 
combat the high drop-out rate amona Indian students and increase 
attendance. The school's curriculum includes courses in lanquaqe 
arts, -math and science, social studies and art. Work study is 
available and students may attend business courses at Senn. To 
provide exposure to Indian culture, students read books by and 
about Indians., stufly traditional American Indian history and 
learn traditional arts, crafts and dances. instruction, espe- 
cially in math and lanquaqe arts, is hiahly individualized. A 
team approach is stressed. Support staff (all Native American) 
include counselors, a bilingual education specialist, a school- 
community representative and school aides. Other external sup- 
port services' include Indian training and emplpyment services, 
Indian health services and the Parent Advisory Council. 



TARGET POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

The Little Big Horn High School is a four year, fully ac- 
credited high school (grades nine throuqh twelve) located on 
Chicago *s north side. The pchool serves 109 Chicago Indian youth 
(fifty-one males and fifty-eight females) , many of whom are from 
the uptown area*. Students hear about and arrive at the school 
via agency referrals, friends and relatives, recruitment efforts 
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of the Little Big Horn community representative who speaks at 
Chicago city schools, and television and newspaper coverage. 
Paid transportation to school is provided to facilitate student 
attendance. 

Students who attend this school come from lower socio- 
economic levels and most are below grade level'. All are Native 
Americans, and many are bilingual. In any given year ten to 
nineteen different tribes are represented. * 



PROGRAM GOALS .AND OBJECTIVES 

'Specific goals and objectives of the Little Big Horn High 
School include the following: (1) to combat the high drop-out 
rate among Indian students; (2) to increase reading and mathe- 
matics grade levels to those in peer group; (3) to enhance 
self-esteem, improve self-image and develpp pride in culture, 
heritage and traditions; and (4). to send students to college, 
who are highly motivated and who hopefully, will return to 
help their people. 

The English teacher has stated that her major teaching 
objective is to help her students experience success. Often the 
students are bored because they cannot transfer basic skills. 
She advocates getting them interested and then working on skills. 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

Little Big Horn High School was first funded* in 1971 as a 
result of concerned Indian parents who were dismayed that only 
one Indian had ever graduated from a Chicago high school. Title 
III awarded the Chicago Board of Education a quarter of a million 
dollars to start a branch m school which was to develop a curric- 
ulum to meet the needs of Indian students from all parts of the 
city. The school was placed in two other sites before moving 
to its present location in Senn High School, where it has three 
classrooms and one office. The present high school's financial 
budget is approximately $159,000.00 for fiscal year- 1978-79. 

>* 

The school addresses the needs of the students by* providing 
£ curriculum which is Indian oriented. The students appreciate 
and try to t^ke advantage of the opportunities provided for them 
-in a seating that is not totally alien to them. The general 
curriculum o.f the Little Big Horn High School consists of five 
major program areas: language arts, social studies, mathematics, 
environmental education and art. 

The Language Arts program stresses individualization in the 
areas of reading and writing. High interest material, appropriate 
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to a student* s reading level, is chosen to encourage enjoyment 
of reading. Many books by and about American Indians are read. 
The student newspaper, Ta-lking Leaves , is also an important tool 
in the English program and has greatly enhanced the journalistic 
ability of the students. Students are encouraged to read the 
daily newspaper, to write news stories about their school and 
the Indian community as a whole, and to contribute editorials, 
letters to the editor, feature stories, poems and creative writ- 
ing. Overall, the language arts program has been very successful 
in increasing students' proficiency in reading and writing. 

Social studies provides courses in- consumer education, 
United States history, government and law, world geography and 
American Indian history. In the study of American Indian history 
students are exposed to traditional Indian history and are pre- 
sented contemporary issues of American Indians today. Students 
analyze the causes and effects of American Indian self-determina- 
tion and evaluate the policy among tribes and urban Indians. 

Mathematics provides training in mathematical foundations, 
algebra and geometry. Individualized instruction is stressed. 
Reinforcement and enrichment activities are used* which enahle 
the student to build confidence in his/her ability to perform 
mathematical operations. Because of the highly individualized 
nature of the instruction, mathematical skills have greatly im- 
proved. , 

Environmental education provides- instruction in the life 
sciences. Often student^ work together in small groups to test 
out their own experiments. Throughout the course, references 
are made to the respect of nature and all things by Indian tribes 

Art provides classes in drawing, painting, printmaking, and 
traditional Indian arts such as beading, bone work, weaving, and 
traditional costume design and dances. The traditional arts 
course instills in the learners an appreciation and pride in the 
Indian arts and exposes them to. the art works of Indians in all 
areas of the United States. 

Students must hold ^n eighth grade diploma to begin course- 
work at the school.. All students are pretested in math and 
English upon entering and all must earn the required credits to 
graduate. Students are administered the Ohio Vocational Interest 
Survey and provided opportunities to take the American College 
Testing Program (ACT) and Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) exams. 
On-going student evaluation is performed by teachers, counselors, 
peers and external evaluators. Interviews', , tests , questionnaires 
and peer ratings are all used in the evaluation process. 

While many students find their own job, job placement ser- 
vices are provided for those students over fourteen years of age 
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by the Chicago Indian Training and Employment Program. A man- 
power counselor specifically in charge of youth placement works 
with the coordinator of the school to place students in part-time 
training. Durinq the school year, those students involved in the 
work training program go to school half the day and -work half the 
day.. All work training experiences are supervised including com- 
plete follow-up and feedback to the school. The majority of the 
job training placements are in Indian agencies. 



ADMINISTRATION AND STAFFING 

The coordinator, who is a Native American, has full control 
of the operation of the school and administrative policies. She 
works very closely with the staff and students, as well as the 
Parent Advisory Cpuncil which wields a great deal of influence 
in the program. The entire ^staff is urged to upgrade itself, and 
inservice meetings, directed toward improving the Indian oriented 
curriculum, are held monthly. 

There are four full-time teaching staff members. Each teach- 
er haj a counseling period each day. Teachers and counselors 
schedule parent conferences when necessary and invite parents to 
visit and observe at any time. 

The bilingual education specialist is a reading specialist 
and team teacher. She serves as a guide and resource person to 
other, teachers by supplying books of particular interest to In- 
dian students, by tutoring students when needed, and by assisting 
in the teaching of Indian culture and heritage. Two school 
aides, both Native Americans, and sent by thd^lhdian Training and 
Employment Services, perform clerical duties, in addition to 
providing caring and counseling for the students. 'Finally, the 
school community representative, a. Native American, works as a 
liaison person to the community. He spends two days a week on 
home visits, checks on student attendance and awards bus tokens 
to those students who have good attendance, and recruits new 
students . 



SUPPORT SERVICES " 

Over fifteen Native American Indian organizations in Chicago 
provide services for the Little Big Horn rfigh School. These in- 
clude health and social services, job training, employment, adult 
education and media services. More specifically, a ten-week 
course in health education taught by experts in the field is 
provided by Indian Health Services. Volunteers in Service to 
America (VISTA) also works with the English departments to 
offer on-going career guidance seminars. 



All students are able to take advantage of the support 
services at Senn High School. They may confer with the Senn 
counselors when necessary, but the staff tries to take care of 
its own students. In special cases, students are referred to 
Indian Health Services for counseling. 



EVALUATION 

The Little Big Horn High School maintains monthly summary 
reports which include data on attendance, math and English scores, 
pre- and post test scores. Data from questionnaires and inter- 
views with students and, staff are also included. On-site evalua- 
tions are also conducted by the Chicago Board of Education and 
V outside evaluators hired "by the program. A yearly Program Eval- 

uation Report is prepared by a third party evaluator for program 
sponsors. 

SUMMARY 

The primary purpose of the Little Big Horn High School is 
to rtieet the needs of Native American students" by offering a high 
school program which is Indian oriented and which meets the re- 
quirements for accreditation. Specifically, the school hopes to 
increase school attendance, increase math and English skills, 
develop pride in Indian heritage and culture and to prepare stu- 
dents to seek higher education and become viable persons in the 
work-a^day world. 

The school has been very successful in increasing reading, 
writing, and mathematical skills and school attendance. The in- 
creased number of graduates reflects the success of the school's 
efforts. Among the many positive and unique aspects of the 
Little Big Horn High School which contribute to its successful 
program operation are the following: (1) the philosophy and 
commitment of the administration and staff to provide as fully 
as possible a complete high school program which is at the same 
time Indian oriented; (2), the capacity to secure funding from as 
many sources as* possible ? (3) the concern and c.ommitment of the 
Indian community in Chicago to have a school of its own; (4) 
sincere caring and sharing, among students and staff; and (5) the 
support services of many Indian organizations in Chicago. 

Efforts are needed to strengthen pre-vocational training and 
increase vocational training opportunities. At the present time, 
thete are no vocational education programs offered at Little Big 
Horn, although students are free to take such courses as typing 
at Senn High School. However, few students request this option 
and, of those that do, many drop out. 
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BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM 



Northern New Mexico Community College 
El Rito, New Mexico 87530 

» 4 

Contact Person: Levi Valdez, Director 



Program Purpose: The primary objective of the Bilingual Voca- - 
tional Training Program in El Rito, New Mexico, is to assist 
students, with limited opportunities to succeed in vocational 
education programs and to develop and improve the oral lan- 
guage, reading, writing and computational skills related to 
their vocational course of study. The intent of the bilingual 
program is to assist the students £o develop salable skills' 
in their respective vocational areas. 



OVERVIEW 

The El Rito Bilingual Vocational Training Program offered 
through the Northern New Mexico Community College since 1976 
and funded through the New Mexico State Department of Voca- 
tional. Education, is a supportive bilingual instructional pro- 
gram geared specifically for meeting the needs of persons of 
Spanish-speaking backgrounds. The program provides individual- 
ized training and study to assist students to develop salable 
skill's in. the vocational areas of barbering, cosmetology, meat- 
cutting, auto mechanics, and auto body repair. 

Participants usually spend an average of two years in the 
program while engaged in mastering and completing an individu- 
alized set of br&dngual modules relating to their vocational 
area of interest. The program is administered and conducted by 
the program director, a curriculum specialist, a bilingual in- 
structor, a tutor, and the program secretary. Counseling, 
placement,, and other supportive services are provided to the 
students of ti\e program by the bilingual program staff, insti- 
tutional counselors, the area vocational instructors, other re- 
source persons, and supportive staff of the community college. 



TARGET POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

For the most patt, participants come from a tri- county area 
in North Central New Mexicq^ that includes Taos, Rio Arriba, and 
Santa Fe counties. Approximately 95 percent of the student 
population in the bilingual program are Spanish -speaking 



persons. A few whites , migrants , and American Indians partici- 
pate in the program. 

Tri-county area statistics reveal that the majority of 
participants in the program are from low income or welfare 
homes, are lacking in work orientation , come from poor educar 
tional backgrounds , and are severely handicapped and disadvan- 
taged in reading , writing , and computation skills. Participants 
of the progr.am come from rural backgrounds and are generally 
from families having medium family incomes of approximately 
$5/000. The program averages between seventy to eighty stu- 
dents per semester. 



^The Bilingual Vocational Training Program of the Northern 
New Mexico Community College at El Rito has as its main purpose 
to provide bilingual instruction to students having oral and 
written English and' computational skills deficiencies. The^ 
program has as its primary objectives: (1) .to develop and im- 
prove the oral language, reading, writing and computational 
skills of the student which relate directly to the student's 
vocational area; (2) to develop saLable skills on the part of 
the student through the use of tailored bilingual modules of 
instruction; and (3) to provide assistance to students in 
securing job placement* 

Additional objectives of the Bilingual Vocational Training 
Program focus on the continued development of bilingual cur- 
riculum and the provision of opportunities for the professional 
growth of the bilingual staff. 



The Bilingual Vocational Training Program was introduced 
into the Vocational Program at the Northern New Mexico Commun- 
ity College inV^976. The program received a federal grant for 
a twelve ,month period under the Bilingual Vocational Part J 
monies.. The program was initially designed to serve students 
<in the following vocational areas: cosmetology, barbering,^ 
and auto mechanics. The current bilingual vocational training 
program serves the original three vocational areas plus auto 
body repair and meat cutting. Future plans call for expansion 
of the program to other vocational areas of the Northern New 
Mexico Community College 




PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 
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\The current program, funded through the State of New 
, Mexico^ Department of Vocational Education, serves an average of 
100 studtefits across the five vocational areas per academic 
year. The ^program consists of an individualized two-hour block 
of instruction offered twice weekly. 

Participants in the program are given the, Test of Adult 
Basic Education (TABE) as a diagnostic tool for assessing in- 
dividual strengths, performance levels, 3nd areas of weakness 
in reading, math, and language arts. Students are subsequently 
assigned to an individualized program of instruction using 
bilingual curriculum modules in their respective vocational 
areas. Students enrolled in the Bilingual Program receive in- 
struction in English, standard Spanish, and in the dialect of 
Northern Ndw Mexico. English as a Second Language (ESL) is 
an essential* part of the bilingual program. 

Facilities,* equipment, and materials needed by the pro- 
gram are provided by the Northern New Mexico Community College 
at nb cost to the program. A Learning Resource Center is. 
accessible to students and staff' for acquiring additional and 
supplementary materials. 



ADMINISTRATION AND STAFFING 

The Program is . administered by the director under the 
supervision of the Associate Dean of Occupational Studies. 
Financial supervision is the responsibility of the Dean of 
Business, Finance, and Administration for the College. 

The current staff of the Bilingual Vocational Training 
Program consists of the following individuals: the program 
director, the curriculum specialist, the bilingual instructor, 
the tutor*, and the secretary. Future plans for the program 
call fbr the addition of another tutor and another instructor. 



SUPPORT SERVICES . . " 

Tutorial, counseling, job development, career guidance, 
and placement services are provided participants in the pro- 
gram by the bilingual program staff as required. Counselors 
and vocational area instructors from the Northern New Mexico 
Community College are used as resource persons and supportive 
Staff as needed. 
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EVALUATION 
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Although the Bilingual Vocational Training Program has no 
formal evaluation mechanism for evaluating its impact and effec- 
tiveness, it utilizes third party independent evaluators to 
measure its success. Present methods for measuring the effec- 
tiveness and success of the program are based on results from 
exit examinations and comparisons of the pre/post test gains 
and differences on the TABE scores of students participating in 
the program, diagnostic tests* 'on computational skills, student 
individual progress files, and informal feedback information* 
obtained from student follow-ups. Program evaluation reports 
are submitted .yearly .to the New Mexico State Department of 
Education. 



SUMMARY 5 

The Bilingual Vocational Training Program at the El Rito 
Campus of 'the Northern New, Mexico Community College car> be con- 
sidered as a supportive bilingual instructional program to 
assist educationally , disadvantaged students to succeed in 
acquiring salable skills across five regular vocational instruc- 
tional areas. A unique characteristic of the program lies in 
its ability to provide supportive bilingual instruction 
through the use of well-developed arid designed bilingual voca- 
tional modules in the five vocational areas. Future, plans for 
the revision of" the modules irivolve translation of the" mate- 
rials into the" dialect of the ( Northern *New Mexico Area. 

Additional variables contributing to the successful opera- 
tion of the program relate to administrative and institu- 
tional support for the program, the commitment of the host 
institution to provide space, equipment, and facilities needed 
for the program, and positive acceptance by the local community 
of the vocational program offerings provided^ by the program. 

Improvements to the program with respect to the updating 
and revision of the bilingual modules,* formal plans ,f or eval- 
uating the program, and methods for developing and specifying 
well-defined attainable and measurable objectives are needed 
and are forthcoming. Efforts to strengthen and increase coop- 
erative relationships between the area vocational instructors 
and the bilingual program staff are continuously being made. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES AND BILINGUAL PROGRAMS 
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Joseph P. Keefe Technical School * 

750 Winter Street 

Framingham, Massachusetts 01701 



Contact Person: ~ George Luoto^ 

Bilingual Program 
\ Coordinator Special Services 

Program Purpose: The program strives for the optimal development 
of personal, social, and vocational potential of special needs 
disadvantaged individuals in the bilingual program and the voca- 
tional program. 



. OVERVIEW 

In addition to standardized programs for the general school 
population, t!!he Keefe Technical School in Framingham, Massachu- 
setts, offers a Bilingual Program and a Special Services Program 
for disadvantaged special needs groups. Students and adults are 
served by these programs. The programs attempt to develop the 
personal, social and vocational potential of these people by 
providing pre-vocational programs, bilingual classes, salable 
skills training, counseling, and placement. 

Daytime classes are scheduled from September through June. 
There are some evening classes and a summer ,prograir. Post-graduate 
courses are offered in English and shops. 

Both the Special Services and the Bilingual Program are 
supported by local and Comprehensive Education and Training Act 
(CETA) funds under a Title VI grant. School officials have 
applied for state reimbursement. A group of about fifteen full- 
time and four part-time teachers, staff, counselors, and support 
service people conduct .the programs. Support services are pro-* 
vided by a visiting nurse, teaching staff, placement specialists, 
and external agencies. Survival skill classes are not offered 
in the curriculum. 

The Bilingual Program serves Hispanic and Portuguese stu- 
dents. There are seventeen vocational programs with integrated 
shops. These shops have open access to all students. Related 
and support courses to the vocational program are taught in the 
native language and in English. Classes taught in English are 
slow paced to accommodate students not proficient in English. 
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. TARGET POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

The combined enrollment of the Special Services Program and 
, the Bilingual Program is 280. Special Services totals 190 (117 
male and 73 female)* This includes thirty-eight'- handicapped 
(mostly deaf or hearing impaired), integrated classes, and fif- 
* teen students in the Job Entry Training- Program (JET) • The 
Bilingual Program serves ninety students (forty-five male, forty- 
five female) in daytime classes. The Evening School Division 
serves -another 150 bilingual adults. Eighty-five percent of 
bilingual students are Spanish speaking? most of the other fifteen 
percent speak Portuguese. 

• Secondary students and adults participating in these pro- 
grams come from the South Middlesex Region Vocational Technical 
School District, which includes foyr towns, and which is highly 
industrialized. The general socio-economic level of the area is 
low, but jobs are available^ to skilled applicants. * 

\ 

t Students in the special needs programs are referred by 
guidance and special education personnel from the school district. 
Referrals also come from federal and state agencies, friends, 
and relatives. There are also some self referrals. Admissions 
are usually on a .quota basis for available space. The Deaf Pro- 
gram admissions and the Job Entry Training (JET) program also 
include tuition students froit) outside the school district as 

space is available,. * 

* 

The Bilingual Program is for students .who do not speak * 
English, but want a job skill. The program is not a remedial 
offering, but rather a transitional program offering English 
as a second language and a core curriculum (mathematics and 
science). The Bilingual Program readies the student for the 
vocational program and provides supportive services and guidance 
through the transition. 

» * 

A drop-out program is provided for studfents who have left 
the traditional school. This training is provided in work situa~ r 
tions in four vocational areas: carpentry, maintenance, forestry, 
and landscaping. 



- PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The program strives for the optimal development of personal, 
social, and vocational potential of the special needs disadvan- 
taged individual in the 'Special Services Vocational Program. and 
the Bilingual Program. Additional program objectives are 
language development, lower drop-out rates of students and 
integration of the bilingual students. 
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Some students in the area are not fluent in their native 
language or English, and may read or write at third grade level 
or below. The school's objective is to teach them a language 
and a skill, so they will be employable. Classes are taught in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

Objectives of the program are regularly evaluated. The" ■ 
administrative and teaching staff deal with individual concerns 
and problems as they occur. Feedback is in all three languages. 
Student conferences, staff conferences, and parent conferences 
help to keep objectives updated and useful. 

V 

PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

Youths entering the program must have completed eighth grade 
or be fourteen years of age. The program is designed to provide 
secondary school youth, grades nine to twelve, with art education 
and salable skill for entry into the job market. Students may 
further their education at the post-secondary level before enter- 
ing the work force. 

The Pre-Vocational Program is required of all incoming ninth 
graders. From September to April the students receive experience 
in all shops. The program is divided into quarters, one-third 
in arts, one-third in machine (engine), and one-third in tech- 
nical skills. After April the student chooses a vocational 
cluster group. A coordinator helps the student with this deci- 
sion. The Bilingual Program and. the Special Services Vocational 
Program for disadvantaged and special needs . students operate 
within and parallel to the standard program. 

Entrance to the Vocational Education Program is by a voca- 
tional^ skills proficiency test. These tests are also administered 
as exit tests to evaluate the degree of skill. Aptitude testing 
is done for the Deaf Program and JET. There aire math and English 
hours required by the State of Massachusetts. The special needs 
department assists students to succeed in the total educational 
program. The emphasis is on integration thus minimizing the 
separation of the special needs students from the regular educa- 
tional offerings. Some special needs students, with minimum 
needs, are integrated into the regular academic and vocational 
programs by utilizing the resource people who supply remedial 
services. Students with greater needs are trained .primarily in" 
integrated programs, but are given direct instruction by resource 
personnel in the academic areas, 'These resource instructors 
also help the students in their vocational programming. The JET 
is used for the moderately retarded, and provides vocational 
training skills for entry level jobs„ These skills are in the 
service occupations and provide partial, integration into the 
schools' vocational programs. 
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The text material is all bilingual and the social science 
offerings include the history of Latin countries and America. 
Family learning is part of the advanced English course. All 
material for the Bilingual Program is produced by the teachers; 
the director of the* program develops the individualized cur- 
riculum offerings. A roving resource person helps where needed. 

A training and skill update on the student's vocational 
choice is made during the sophomore and junior years. ( Scheduled 
instruction alternates weekly. There is an.A-Week (academic 
week) and a B-Week (shop week) . The A-Week consists of thirty 
periods including English, mathematics, science, technical draw- 
ing, health, physical education, music, art, and typing. An 
attempt is made to correlate the academic work with the pre- 
vocational experiences. Reading and mathematics laboratories 
are accessible to students for remedial^ and accelerated work. 

Students spend the B-Week in the vcicational program, which 
provides training in the following areas: automotive, diesel 
and heavy equipment, metal, plastics, machine, electricity, 1 
graphic arts, electronics, carpentry, commercial art, culinary 
art, data processing, machine/architectural 1 drafting , media 
technology, cosmetology, health assistant, building maintenance, 
landscaping, forestry, and construction/carpentry. The special 
education student offerings are food service, custodial services 
and housekeeping. 

Fourth term juniors and seniors passing all their shops and 
courses can enter the co-op program, in which they alternate a 
week of work with a week of classes at Keefe. Sufficiently 
skilled students obtain permanent placements and are graded by 
their job supervisors. Most students stay with the co-op com- 
panies, of which there are 350, when they* graduate. Placement 
staff work closely with the Resource Instructional Center in 
placing the deaf and upper level/borderline level special needs 
students; 

Completion, of hours for a high school diploma usually re-^ 
quires three years. All shops require three years. Graduates 
may speak only their native language, English is not a require- 
ment for graduation. 



ADMINISTRATION AND STAFFING 

There is a director who is in charge of allj special services 
including the bilingual, academic, and vocational programs. The 
staff is bi/trilingual , and comes from a varied background: 
Peace Corps workers, academic linguists, and skilled crafts 
people from the native population. The staff act as instructors 1 
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aides, and role models. The teaching staff for the bilingual 
program is comprised of one lead teacher/coordinator, two English 
teachers, two language reading specialists, and several part- 
time academic computer aides and vocational instructors who teach 
math, drafting and teaching techniques in Spanish, and drawing in 
Portuguese. There is onef§male Puerto Rican counselor for. the ' 
bilingual program. JThe-fotal full and part-time staff consists 
of eleven bi-trilingual teachers, five of Hispanic background. 

There are four staff development workshops each year f or • 
parent groups. There are four teacher conferences a year and in- 
service courses twice a year. There are six staff development 
inservice workshops each year, provided under Title VI for inter- 
personal development of staff. The bilingual ;staff meets once 
a week. 

The counselor schedules parent workshops (both ijT Spanish 
and Portuguese language) which* deal with study habits, work 
attitudes, and career information. *A Parent: Advisory Council 
works with counselors on school concerns. There is no student 
input to this council. * 



SUPPORT SERVICES 

The support services within the school's program are pro- 
vided by the teachers, counselor / shop instructors, instruc- ' 
tional. aides, placement -counselors , co-op coordinator, visiting 
nurse, and program director. The co-op coordinator places co-op 
participants in the 'job market; the placement counselor places, 
the handicapped in the job market; and the guidance counselor 
acts as an interpreter ahd does personal social ; and academic 
problem counseling . 

A program entitled "Outward Keefe" foster-s social and per- 
sonal development. Through Vhe program, faculty 'advisor^ plan 
group activities such as skiing, c&noeing, mountain climbing, 
camping and overnight field trips. 

"Project -Pride" is another school program involving students 
and faculty. Its purpose is to keep, the school in good physical 
condition. 

The Spanish Community Center provides support by helping 
new families and adults with job placement and language problems. 
The Division of Employment and Service also works with the place- 
ment program. ^ 

Minority and women* s programs have been personally guided 
by the director of the Bilingual program. One such ptogram is 

/ • ' ■ - 
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New Exploration/ sponsored by the YWCA; it is a nontraditional 
(women and minorities) course in machines, cars, and drafting 
fo*: ages sixteen to twenty- two years. 

The community also assists the school in the building of 
homes in the area. A lottery is held each year to determine 
which of the four school districts will be the site of a student- 
built home. Students and teachers draft the home. and the building 
project becomes a school and community project. Drafting designs 
of houses are on view in the main hall of the technical school. 

Keefe's mpst valuable support comes from the more than* 350 
area businesses and industries, which provdde on-the-job train- 
ing, work experience and employment for Keefe students and grad- 
uates. 

EVALUATION 

The evaluation of the program* is completed in several ways. 
The year^end evaluation informs the program planners whether the 
Student remained .in the program or drQpped out. Teacher evalua- 
tions and department evaluations discuss' the strengths and weak- 
nesses "of the program, in addition to prpspects for change in 
the program, population served and community industrial plans. 

Evaluation is an on-going proces'is for the Keefe Technical 
School because instructors, staff and. administrators meet weekly 
to discuss progress. The year-end report is prepared by the 
Coordinator of Special Services,, the State Department of Bilin- 
gual Education and a third party minority consultant. State * 
evaluation forms are used % There is staff evaluation by super- 
visor rating, observation and self -rating. 

Student evaluation involves regular testing, monthly re- 
ports by teacher and counselor observation of the student's 
practical application of knowledge. Testing which compares stu- 
dents' exit skill proficiency to their entrance skill is also 
used in evaluation. 

A survey of bilingual graduates was done for the past three 
years. Of the students contacted, all were working. 4 Statistics 
show that of 23^7 graduates of the Keefe .Technical School (all 
programs) in 1977, 229l were working in higher education or the 
armed services. Only six graduates (2.5 percent) were unemployed. 
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SUMMARY 



The Keefe Technical School Bilingual Program is the only 
such program in the Boston area. This program and all programs 
at Keefe attempt to relate to students 1 cultural backgrounds 
while . providing them with *an employable skill. The goal of the 
school is to meet the^ students 1 needs to earn a living, to iden- 
tify with their families, to enhance their self-concept, and 
to" develop into productive human beings. This goal is achieved 
through the cooperation of school personnel, state agencies, 
and the community. The flexibility of the administrative staff 
and the community acceptance of the program are important ele- 
ments in its success. The program goal of integrating the spec- 
ial needs population with the general student body has been 
achieved and has resulted in benefits for both groups. 



BROWARD CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION 



P.O. Box 8540 

Pembrooke Pines, Florida 32024 



Contact Person: Nedra Clark, Education Supervisor 



Program Purpose: The general purpose of this program 'is to 
provide a saleable skill to each offender needing training and 
to offer remediation in support of her occupational goals. 



OVERVIEW 

This correctional institution employs the Individualized 
Manpower Training System (IMTS) to prepare adult female offenders 
f^r minimum educational requirements to enter vocational train- 
ing or post-secondary education. The educational program is 
attended twenty hours a week by the inmates either during the 
morning or afternoon. The IMTS provides a non-threatening, 
individualized approach to learning in order to allow the in- 
mates to complete their basic education and continue General 
Education Development (GED) studies, vocational training, or 
college courses. The long range goal is to provide educational 
• and vocational skills in hopes of reducing the recidivism rate. 

The IMTS staff are trained in the materials and methpds 
used in the system. The vocational instructors are all certi- 
fied by the State Board of Education. Classes take place in 
the institution and are open-entry, open-exit, and competency- 
based. The institution^ also provides psychiatric and psycholo- 
gical services and cjrug counseling. * A complete medical staff 
is available. A support library is being updated and expanded. 
A community college and local volunteers provide community support. 



TARGET POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

At the time of the site visit, Broward Correctional Insti- 
tution had 205 adult female offenders. Six were Spanish bilin- 
guals, seventy-six were Caucasian, and 123 were Black, Inmates 
of this close security institution have relatively long sentences 
ranging from five years to life. Ages range from sixteen to 
sixty with an average age of twenty-eight. Approximately three- 
fourths or 160 inmates are involved in one or more educational 
programs at any one time. 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The IMTS goal is to enable adult students to enter and 
succeed in vocational education through a component program 
designed to remedy individual deficiencies. It is a model 
compensatory vocational education program for the disadvantaged 
student who because of basic skills deficiencies cannot succeed 
in the vocational classroom, 

1 The stated philosophy of the Vocational Training Program 
at Broward is based on the belief that successful post-release 
adjustment is heavily influenced by the extent to which inmates 
manage to secure relatively rewarding jobs and, establish mean- 
ingful post-prison social relationships. The staff believes 
that with an appropriate amount of motivation and effort the 
ex-offender can succeed in the adjustment. The vocational 
program focuses on providing students with opportunities to 
engage in meaningful work, to learn skills and work habits which 
will enable them to be self-supporting when they are released. 

{ 

PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

Broward Correctional Institution for women is a modern 
^facility which opened in August, 1977. The facility was 
originally designed to house male inmates and contains vocational 
shops in several trade areas. When the* decision was made to 
designate it as a female facility, the shops were left and an 
experiment in training the women in nontraditional trades was 
begun. Most of the staff were new to the correctional setting 
dnd all w^re enthusiastic about the overall quality of the 
educational program. 

The educational program has several components. The IMTS 
is used to improve students' basic skills and allow them to 
progress to further training. IMTS was originally developed 
at the Draper Correctional Institution in Alabama as an experi- 
ment in individualized learning and to create a positive learning 
environment which contrasted with the negative experience most 
offenders had encountered. This system is currently being im- 
plemented in regular vocational centers as well as^ in several 
correctional institutions in Florida. * 

At Broward, the students decide to enter an educational 
program after a team conference and they are tested to diagnose 
their deficiencies. A prescriptive plan is implemented which 
insures that there is no repetition of skills already acquired. 
It h^s defined limits and is usually related to occupational 
goals or other relevant social skills. ^The IMTS staff target 
their instruction to improve basic skills in reading, language, 
and math, increase motivational stimulation, intensify personal 



attention to the individual's learning and provide instruction 
that is adjusted to the individual's learning style. 
* 

The IMTS material is all individualized. The students are 
placed at the level of difficulty they can handle and proceed 
through modular learning units. These units provide written 
objectives, instructional materials^ exercises, and immediate 
feedback. Students are tested regularly for mastery of the 
material. If they pass, they proceed with their individual 
learning plan. If they do not meet the criterial specified for 
a unit, the instructor analyzes the test and prescribes addi- 
tional learning activities in the areas of difficulty. A 
variety of learning techniques and technology may be used in- 
cluding audio-visual instruction, programmed materials, and 
individual tutoring. 

The IMTS staff are learning managers.' They are helpful 
and flexible, employing positive reinforcement whenever possible. 
In & 1978 IMTS Progress Report, the Florida Department of 
Corrections stated. that the average gain has been about one 
grade per four-month period. This report concludes after one 
and a half years of conducting the IMTS program that it has 
been successfully demonstrated to be a new approach to the 
education and rehabilitation of Florida's offenders. 

All of the educational programs at Broward run on a twelve 
week-on, one week-off cycle during the entire year. The classes 
have a maximum ratio of fifteen vocational students to one in- 
structor and eighteen academic students to one instructor. Most 
of the classes are scheduled half time to accomodate some of 
the institutional requirements for institutional work and 
maintenance. This affords some women on-the-jbb training in 
such areas "as water treatment, secretarial skills, food service, 
warehousing, inventory control, shipping and receiving, grounds 
maintenance, electrical repair, air conditioning, and plumbing. 

The vocational courses offered are limited in number, but 
unusual in nature. As mentioned before, some vocational shops 
were installed in anticipation that the institution would house 
male inmates. Consequently, they have carpentry and electronics 
available as well as office occupations', food service, an in- 
dustry sponsored optical lab, and an arts program. All of the 
vocational instructors are white males with vocational experience 
and certified by the state, except for the office occupations 
instructor who is e white female. The director of the optical 
lab is a licensed optician. 

A brochure printed for prospective students states that the 
goals of the vocational program are to help students help them- 
selves to become: (1) self-supporting citizens by learning a 
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new vocational skill, or by upgrading an existing skill; (2) aware 
of the value of meaningful work and the possession of a satisfy- 
ing job by participating in meaningful work and possessing a 
satisfying job;. and (3) contributing rather than destroying mem- 
bers of society of which they are a part of attaining a higher 
level of individual freedom and dignity and pride in self. 

All of the vocational courses except the optical lab are 
designed for individualized competency based instruction and are 
open-entry and open-exit. The students demonstrate competency 
in the task before they are promoted to the next unit of study 
and progress at their own speed. Certificates are awarded list- # 
ing the competencies mastered. The carpentry program is full- 
time and is divided into two sessions. The morning session is 
instruction and the afternoon session is application on institu- 
tional carpentry projects. 

The food service program is either full-time or part-time 
and is divided into two sessions. The first session is respon- 
sible for preparing the noon meal for the institution under 
the Fupervision of the food service instructor who teaches the 
correct procedures and the variations for preparing the specific 
foods. The afternoon session prepares the evening meal. An 
advanced course that includes food decor, classical bakeshop, 
meat cutting, classical food production (French cuisine), store- 
room and storage, and hotel restaurant management is also avail- 
able to inmates with an eighth grade education or its equivalent, 
interest and a commitment to finish the course, and employment 
opportunities in the home community. 

The optical program is full time, and classroom instruction 
is coordinated with working in the laboratory. This prograi?. is 
sponsored by industry, and the lab technicians provided glasses 
for all of the correctional institutions in Florida. The direc- 
tor of the optical lab and an instructor conduct the classes and 
oversee production of the lenses. Instruction in the optical 
lab is not open-entry and open-exit, but it is competency-based. 

The electronics course was not in operation at the time of 
the site visit due to l^ck of equipment and subsequent lack of ■ 
interest by the inmates. The electronics instructor was employed 
in prison maintenance of equipment and was providing orf-the-job 
training and supervision to a small number of inmates. 

There is an art instructor provided by the county. Classes 
are in two sessions. The instructor provided advanced instruction 
and career information to those students who demonstrate potential 
talent. 

In addition to IMTS, the GED program, and the vocational courses, 
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the .education program provides post-secondary courses. The 
instructors are provided by the local community college. 
These classes are offered in. the evening and require a high 
school education or equivalent. Most courses are t>nce a week 
for a two. to three hour block and are in addition to a full day's 
work by the inmates. 



The education supervisor is directly responsible to the 
institution superintendent. She directly supervises the IMTS 
staff, the coordinator of the evening program, and the voca- 
tional coordinator. The vocational coordinator supervises tfie 
vocational instructors, provides career counseling- to the stu- 
dents, and recommends the types of vocational programs to be 
presented based on facilities, interest, and employment opportu- 
nities. The education supervisor has experience teaching both 
special education and business and office education. The voca- 
tional . Coordinator has a degree in economics, 25 years experi- 
ence in his own business, and is currently pursuing a masters 
degree in counseling. 

Of the twelve people on the education staff, eight had prior 
work experience in vocational areas, three with special needs 
students, three were bilingual, one was black, and one Hispanic. 
All of the vocational instructors are certified by the state 
and all provide contacts and recommendations for their students 
in their former industries. The IMTS staff participate in \ 
periodic workshops to explain IMTS materials or new procedures. 
The vocational staff is responsible for developing the competen- 
cy based curriculum materials. 



The .institution provides numerous support services such as 
a psychiatrist, psycho logist, drug counselor, medical staff, 
and religious advisors. These people provide the various kinds 
of psychiatric, social, and family counseling that inmates need. 
Volunteers from community groups also work with inmates providing 
recreational activities and instruction. A nonprofit community 
group called Transition, Inc., assists inmates after they leave 
the institution by providing linkages with employers and social 
agencies. In addition, the county supports the arts program, 
and to some extent the IMTS and GED programs through funds, 
teacher salaries, and Supplies. The institution also provides 
a recreational and research library which is. expanding its 
collection to better meet the needs of its users. 



ADMINISTRATION AND STAFFING 



SUPPORT SERVICES 
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EVALUATION 



The IMTS program is evaluated monthly based on the pre-test 
and post-test scores recorded for each student. A monthly re- 
port is prepared by the IMTS staff for a research project at the 
University of West Florida, which is evaluating the success of 
the program based on the progress of the students* The educa- 
tion staf^is evaluated every six months by the education super- 
visor, who specifies her observations in a written report. ' 



The educational staff of Broward face a myriad of social, 
psychological, and education problems with their students on 
many of which they may have little impact. The strength of the ' 
staff, seems to be in their consistent caring attitude and efforts 
on wbp half of their students. The staff indicates that students 1 
needs are attitudinal and motivational* They' believe students^ 
need a sense of self-identity, self-worth, self-respect, moti- 
vation, responsibility, confidence, positive attitudes toward 
each other and society, and help over the barrier of tear that 
they will not be accepted in the free world. In addition, the 
'stfiff felt th£ students need career and occupational information, 
guidance in determination and goal setting, practical experience 
based on reality, and better basic educational skills. The non- 
threatening nature of the vocational program, the individualized 
positive feedback, and the instructors 1 caring, professional 
attitude are provided to help meet these needs. 



The vocational program* is limited because of the small* num- 
ber of inmates, budget considerations, and facilities. However, 
efforts are being made to expand the vocational offerings* It 
has been suggested that more prison industry (such as the optical 
lab and upholstery) and less mandatory education would better 
meet the needs of long-term inmates in providing worthwhile 
occupations for their lengthy period of incarceration. Students 
indicated that they needed more motivation, help in goal setting, 
more programs aimed at higher .levels of education, bilingual 
programs, and more equipment and supplies. They believe that 
work release ^nd e^rly parole when vocational skills are sharp 
would h^lp their employment possibilities. 

Altogether, the educational program seems to be meeting 
the basic educational needs of the students and provides voca- 
tional training in* some areas not normally , available to women 
through the nontraditional vocational courses and prison main- 
tenance activities. However, the number of vocational courses 
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and the kinds of upper level academic courses are limited. Also 
placement and follow-up information on students is not available 
at the institution. This program has a solid base of effective 
practices and staff involvement on which to build and expand. 
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INDIAN RIVER CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION 



P.O. Box 2886 
Vero Beach, Florida 32960 

Contact Person: Dave Farcas 

Program Purpose: The general purpose of this program for youth-, 
f ul offenders is to provide comprehensive treatment which in- 
cludes provisions for separate facilities and programs, including 
bu 4 - not limited to custody, care, treatment and rehabilitation, 

OVERVIEW 

Indian River Correctional Institution offers vocational edu- 
cation in thirty-three trade areas. All of the. programs are com- 
petency-based which means that some type of prerequisite exists. 
All of the vocational education programs are related to the ocdu- 
pational aspirations of the inmates. The focal point of the vo- 
cational education programs is the Individualized Manpower Train- 
ing System (IMTS) which is utilized to improve' prerequisite skills 
as well as performance in the course once the student enters the 
program. IMTS is an individualized system for the delivery of 
remedial and related training with emphasis in pre-vocational and 
exploratory activities. The system serves inmates who need re- 
mediation in academics, prerequisite vocational skills and guid- 
ance in selecting a course of training directed toward beginning 
a career. In short, the IMTS is an integral part of and is a 
method for " improving access to and performance in vocational ed- 
ucation programs for inmates. 

The IMTS s.taff are trained in the materials and methods that 
are employed in the system. The vocational instructors are all 
certified by the State Board of Education. Classes take place 
within the institution and are open-entry and open-exit. The in- 
stitution provides a variety of supportive services including 
psychological, health and employment. The IMT£L is made possible 
by a federal vocational grant. 

TARGET POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

At the time -of the site visit, Indian River Correctional In** 
stitution had 273 male youthful offenders. Twelve were Spanish 
bilinguals, 126 were black, and 135 were Caucasian. The insti- 
tution is minimum security. The^age ranges from fifteen to 
twenty-two with an average age of eighteen.' 
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.PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



The education program is centered around vocational goals 
geared toward the objective of providing an employable skill to 
each offender needing training and to offer remedial learning 
activities in support of his occupational goal,s. 

The major goal of IMTS is to enable students to enter and 
succeed in vocational education through a component program de- 
signed to remedy individual deficiencies. The secondary objec- 
tive is to provide increased motivational stimulation through in- 
tensified personal attention to the individual's instruction that 
is adjusted to his/her learning style. 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

Indian River Correctional Institution is a modern facility 
-that was started in January , 1977. .That same year it was recog- 
nized by the American Correctional Council as an exemplary youth- 
ful offender institution. 

The educational program has several Components that comprise 
both day and evening classes. The IMTS is designed to enhance 
basic skills and enable students to be successful in training 
programs. IMTS was' originally implemented at the Draper Correc- 
tional Center in Alabama as a pilot project in individualized 
learning and is designed to create a positive learning environ- 
ment since many offenders have met with negative educational 
experiences that have hampered earlier achievement. This system 
is currently being implemented in regulax^uocational centers, as 
well as in correctional institutions in Florida and other states. 

Before students enter an educational program, they partici- 
pate in classification procedures to increase the overall effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of rehabilitation services provided to 
meet the needs of the youthful offender. An integral part of the 
classification process is the administration of the Test of Adult 
Basic Education (TABE) to diagnose educational deficiencies. A 
prescriptive plan is developed which enables students to develop 
skills in which they are deficient without repetition of those 
already mastered. The IMTS staff focus instruction on the im- 
provement of basic skills in reading, language and math with the 
basic philosophy of providing successful experiences, thus in- 
creasing motivation on the part of the student. Students attend 
the IMTS lab from six to twenty hours per week either in the 
morning or afternoon. 

, The IMTS material is completely individualized and the stu- 
dents are placed at the appropriate level and proceed through 
learning units at their own rate. The units provide written 
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objectives, instructional materials, exercises and immediate 
feedback. Students are assessed regularly * to see if the y^ are 
ready to progress to the next level of instruction or have met 
prerequisites for entry into the vocational education program 

The IMTS staff are considered as facilitators of learning. 
They provide a lot of support to the inmates by providing a 
non-threatening atmosphere and immediate positive feedback two 
to three times per day. The ratio between IMTS teachers and 
students is one to seven. 

In the 1978 Progress Report, the Flordia Department of Cor- 
rections stated that the system had been successfully demon- 
strated to bring inmates' academic skills up about one grade 
level for every four month period* 



The educational programs atVlndian River usually average 
about four to six months in length. Approximately 95 percent 
of the inmates are enrolled in some type of educational program 
at any g|ven time. The classes have a ratio of fifteen voca- 
tional students to one instructor. Most of the classes are 
scheduled half time (morning or afternoon) to accommodate the 
institutional requirements for work programs, religious programs, 
substance abuse, and recreation and leisure tiitie programs. 

Before establishing the vocational courses at the instil 
tution, a survey was made to determine, those vocational train- 
ing areas in which inmates are most likely to get a job. The 
current offerings are small engine repairs, marine engine repair, 
auto mechanics, food service and emergency medical training. 

All of, the vocational courses provide individualized, com- 
petency-based instruction with open-entry and open-exit policies. 
The students demonstrate competency in the task before they are 
promoted to the next unit of study and progress at their own 
speed. Certificates are awarded listing the competencies mas- 
tered; thus, if a student leaves the institution before com- 
pleting the course, he receives partial credit for units com- 
pleted. 



The education supervisor is directly responsible to the 
superintendent. He directly supervises the educational programs 
of the institution, including IMTS, General Education Development 
(GED) and vocational programs. The remainder of the instruc- 
tional staff is composed of five vocational teachers, two IMTS 
facilitators, two English and GED teachers, two mathematics/ 
GED teachers and various part-time staff members. 




ADMINISTRATION AND STAFFING 



One of the more salient features of the staffing pattern is 
the cooperative effort between the Indian River Community College 
the County School Board and the local Comprehensive Employment • 
and Training Act (CETA) agency. All have combined support to 
provide adequate staffing to better meet the needs of the inmates 

Although the .classification counselor and chaplain are not 
considered a part of the educational staff, they work very close- 
ly with education personnel and assist the students in the areas 
of moral development and employability skills. In an attempt 
to maintain a high level of standards in the IftTS laboratory, 
periodic workshops are held for the staff to explain new mate- 
rials or procedures. 



SUPP ORT SERVICES 

— K> 

Indian River Correctional Institution provides various sup- 
port services such as a psychiatrist < psychologist, drug coun- 
selor, medical staff and religious advisors. These people pro- 
vide the various kinds of psychiatric, social and family coun- 
seling that inmates need. Volunteers from community groups also 
work with the inmates in providing recreational activities and 
instruction. *\ 

In addition, personnel support is provided through the 
county, community college, and CETA. Linkages are also being 
developed between the Vero Beach Employment Service and the 
institution for job placement. The institution also provides 
a library which is constantly expanding its collection to meet 

the various needs of the students. / 

* 

. EVALUATION 

The IMTS program is evaluated monthly based , on the pretest 
and post tests scores recorded for each student.^ A monthly 
report is prepared by the IMTS staff for a research project at 
the University of West Florida which is evaluating the success 
of 'the program based on the progress of the studepts. The 
education staff is initially evaluated after six months and 
yearly thereafter by the education supervisor. . 
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SUMMARY 



Indian River Correctional institution as a whole deals with" 
the variety of social , psychological , and educational problems 
that youthful offenders bring to aay correctional institution. 
The prison administration seerps to maintain close cooperation 
with education , security, medical, and support staff in meeting 
the special needs of the inmates. A major strength of the insti- 
tution's programs is this caring attitude and consistent, effort 
ori behalf of the inmates • 

The educational staff indicated that the^ students needed . 
motivation, a positive attitude towards themselves, .vocational 
skills, basip educational skills, and goai-setting and social 
suryiyal skoJJLs. These needs were being* met through accelerated 
activities in IMTS, the GED program, the competency-based voca- 
tional programs, positive feedback provided to'each student, 
and the recreational activities organized by the institution's 
chaplain. Another intervention- being utilized, experimentally, 
at the time of the site vrsft was the assignment of parole offi- 
cers to inmates when they entered the institution in order to 
monitor the inmates 1 progress and establish a good working re- 
lationship with .;hem before they are released. 

The staff felt that they could use more material^ in English 
geared to adult interests and social tasks. Much of the material 
they were using was teacher developed. The vocational programs 
were limited in number by the size of the institution, equipment 
available and employment needs of the community; however, the 
compertency-based nature of the courses allows maximum use by the 
inmates. The vocational instructors felt v the students need at 
leasts an eighth grade reading level, some mechanical ability 
and interest to be successful in the vocational programs. They 
also felt additional equipment would improve the programs. 

This educational program seems to be meeting the basic edu- 
cational needs of the students and is providing them with skills 
which are ir\ demand in the community. In addition, a new system 
to provide support in transition and follow-up information is. 
providing an adequate environment in which the involved staff 
can meet the educational needs of its students. 
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PROJECT RECOVERY 



207 Hillcrest -Building 
Ralston* Nebraska 68127 

Contact Person: Calvin Hamilton, Director 

Program Purpose: This program provides successful academic 
and vocational experiences for out-pf-school youth and potentrSl 
drop-outs in order to kl^ow them. to complete high school and 
provides them job placement and/or guidance in obtaining addi- 
tional training to further 'career choices. 



OVERVIEW 

* • 
This program presents academic courses in reading, math, . 

and social ^tucEies on 'Monday and Tuesday . nights for one hour and 
forty-five minutes during each of three semesters. Fourteen 
vocational training courses are offered during two semesters, 
once a week in three-hour blocks', £uring the afternoon or even- 
ing, Monday through Friday. The program is sponsored by the 
Omaha Suburban Area Council of Sphools (OSACS) which funds tjie 
academic program. The vocational courses are supported from 
state funds for the disadvantaged and handicapped. 

The immediate goal of the program is to provide students 
who are unlikely to graduate with an alternative way to earn the 
necessary graduation credits by taking academic and vocational 
courses. The long-tange gcal is to insure that students aire 
employable and give them every opportunity to improve their 
station in life through work and renewed interest in education. 
The academic staff are teachers from the participating schools 
and the academic classes are held at three local high schools. 
The vocational instructors are local tradespeople who are certi- 
fied vocational instructors, and mbst of the classes are held' 
in the local businesses where the instructors work. The students 
must provide their -own transportation to .the classes, and the 
academic teachers provide some counseling services. The commun- 
ity businesses provide extensive support in terms of free mater- 
ial, tools, workspace, 'and hiring the graduates. 

TARGET POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

The academic and vocational programs are targeted to 
out-of-school ,f outh and potential drop-outs. Students pray en- 
roll in one or both programs concurrently to meet their special 
needs. There were 132 students enrolled in the fourteen voca- 
tional programs for the fall semester 1978 — fifty- six males and 
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sevehty-six females. The females were concentrated in the prin- 
ciples of banking course (forty-eight females, six males) , and 
the nursing assistant course (fourteen females) . The basic auto 
mechanics and the service station management courses have fairly 
balanced enrollments of eight males, nine females and two males, 
five females respectively. The remaining courses had males anly 
advanced auto mechanics (twelve) , auto body (eight) , dry wall 
and decorating (twelve)/ electrician (two), heating and air con- 
ditioning (four) , and masonry (two) . 

All of the students were white and none were handicapped. 
The categories of disadvantagement covered by the program are 
academic f ai lure , socio-economic , cultural , poverty , neglect , 
delinquency , linguistic isolation , ethnic , negative attitude , 
and other. The handicapped categories that can be served by 
the program are trainable mentally retarded (TMR) , educable 
mentally retarded (EMR) , hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired , 
visually impaired, emotionally disturbed, crippled, learning 
disability, and other. Of the 132 students in the fall voca- 
tional classes, five were considered disadvantaged because of 
academic failure, eight because of negative attitudes, and 119 
for other reasons not elaborated. 

Wo figures regarding categories of disadvantagement were 
obtained for enrollments in the academic classes in which 250 
students we're enrolled during 1977-1978.' 

Enrollment projections show thai: 200-250 special needs stu- 
dents will be enrolled in the project during the current fiscal 
year. Past programs have served some students with hearing or 
visual impairments. 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

Project Recovery was first operated as a U.S. Office of Edu 
on exemplary project. After one year of the pilot program, 
the vocational directors of the local schools felt the program 
wojld be beneficial for the entire suburban area. They formed 
a nonprofit corporation under a state law that allows this kind 
of arrangement between schools and developed the Omaha Suburban 
Area Council of Schools (OSCAS) to administer the program among 
other cooperative efforts. State and local funds support the 
project equally, and the cost per pupil per semester is relative 
ly low with a maximum of $140.00. Local industries also con- 
tribute a considerable amount of free material, equipment and 
workspace. 
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The students are identified by their principal or counselor 
as being credit deficient for graduation and are given the 
chance to enroll in this alternative program. _ Entrance into the 
academic program is based on this credit deficiency as verified 
by the^proper authorities. Students may exit whenever they 
wish or upon completion of the unit of work resulting in credit 
for the course. When students enter the course they are tested 
and provided with instruction at their proficiency level. All m 
instruction is completely individualized using commercial mater- m 
ials and teacher-made modules. The learning units are small in « 
size, which allows immediate feedback on the quality of work 
done by the students. If testing at the end of a unit shows 
that a student has not yet mastered the material, he/she receives 
more instruction until success is achieved. A good deal of pro- 
grammed instructional materials are used in the mathematics p 
courses, while social studies, reading and literature are mostly > 
teacher compiled. The staff stresses that, in addition to sche- 1 
duled activities, impromptu discussion sessions on topics impor- 
tant to the students are fioquent and valuable, especially in 
helping ^them to deal with social and family problems. 

the vocational courses also require the recommendation of 
the principal or counselor. Pome vocational students are also 
enrolled in the academic program, but it is not a prerequisite. 
Enrollments are limited by the size of the work area;, class 
size ranges from eight to forty students. Some instructors fol- 
low a set plan of study based on the structure of the occupation 
they are teaching. Others have a set amount of material they * - 
teach but the order is dictated by the needs and interests of 
the students. Teaching style is mostly lecture, demonstration, 
and student application. At the end of each semester, the 
students are presented with a certificate listing the compet- 
encies which they have mastered. If they did not master all of 
the material they can re-enroll and finish the materials. 
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Employment strategies are generally left to the individual 
vocational instructor. Students learn to read want ads and 
write a resume, but placement is generally made through indivi- 
dual staff contacts with the industry. Businesses that provide f j 
training, generally, hire the graduates. The director states U 
that all students who have wanted jobs in the areas for which 
they were trained have been placed. Approximately twenty- five 
percent drop a particular program and start another. It is not 
known how many return for further training. Follow-up of grad- 
uates is done informally through personal contacts with trades 
associations and local businesses . 

The director and staff feel that this program model is gen- 
erally applicable if there is some mechanism for allowing school 
districts to pool funds to meet the needs of these students. This 
program concentrates in the trades area which might not be feasible 
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in heavily unionized areas; however, vocational subjects other 
than trades could be substituted. This program also leans heav- 
ily on personal contact between the trades and the staff for 
material, equipment, teacher recruitment, and student placement. 



ADMINISTRATION 'AND STAFFING 

The administration of the project is kept to a minimum with 
one program director (male) and three site directors (mal 1 ^) . 
The program director is responsible to the OSACS for planning, 
administering, and evaluating the^program. The director main- 
tains community contacts, hires and trains the vocational staff, 
assists the vocational instructors in developing their curriculum, 
holds regular reviews of the academic curriculum, places students, 
and visits each class once a. week. At the present level of ac- 
tivity the director's position is time consuming and requires a 
good bit of travel to the work sites plus participation in local 
trade organizations for instructional staff recruitment and stu- 
dent placement purposes. If the number of courses increases, 
the present director foresees the addition of a counterpart to 
oversee the academic program. In thj^particular program, the 
director lends direct support ± a tb e instructional staff and the 
students. 

The purpose of the site directory is to oversee the acaceiuic 
programs at their sites and prepare the enrollment and attendance 
reports. Because the classes are self-paced, not all students 
complete the entire course in one semester. Those who do i.ot 
complete the work in a semester can pick up the work any time 
they re-enroll. It is the responsibility of the site director 
to maintain student records; contact students who do not show, 
ascertain their interest in the program and if appropriate 
arrange for their continuance; and report student progress to 
the program, director and the home schools. The site directors 
are all guidance counselors and provide any individual counsel- 
ing the students f need in the academic program. 

There are nine academic teachers (male) at the three sites. 
All have masters level degrees and are certified to teach their 
academic subjects. Because of the success ,of the alternative 
night academic program, the participating schools are thinking 
of expanding the program. The twelve vocational instructors 
are all male except one, the exception being the nursing in- 
structor. All are practicing their trade and have no vocational 
instructional experience before this program. The program dir- 
ector considers, this an asset because of the instructors' direct 
links with their trades and the value these linkages afford in 
curriculum development, material acquisition, and student place- 
ment. Seven of the instructors have no post secondary degrees, 
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four have bachelors, and one has a masters degree. None of the 
degrees is in education. At least one of the instructors is a 
graduate of the Recovery program. who acquired his own business 
and took over the course when his former instructor retired. 
The vocational instructors provide the. vocational information 
about job requirements/ working conditions-} and additional train- 
ing needed as we}l as placement services. 

SUPPORT SERVICE S 

There are no formal support services outside of the caring 
attitudes and activities of the instructional staff and admin- 
istrators. The. community lends informal support by hiring the 
yraduates and the local industries provide considerable material 
and equipment free of charge to the program. 



EVALUATION 

The program director is required to prepare seven reports 
a year for the OSACS and the' State Department of Vocational 
Education utilizing data .from teacher reports on enrollment and 
completions. This information must t be made available to the 
State Department in order to receive funds. The instructional 
staff is evaluated by the program director through weekly 
visits to class settings. One academic course a year is com- 
pletely evaluated and overhauled to better meet the students 1 
needs. 



S UMMAR Y 

The administration and instructional staff feel that the 
strengths of the program lie in the dedication of the staff and 
the ' flexibility of the instructional program. The staff feel 
that the students need ( successful educational experiences and 
a feeling of .acceptance in order tp' improve their attitude to- 
ward school. The academic instructors feel the program pro- 
vides an occasion for the students to have exchanges with 
teachers in a non-threatening situation , and allows discussion 
of topics not broached in school such as family living, decis- 
ion-making, and other social copiftg skills. Several staff ex- 
pressed the opinion that the*program treats 'the students as 
adults; human beings that need someone to communicate with on 
their own level. The self-paced curriculum, flexible discussion 
periods, sympathetic instructors, and the pass or withdraw sys- 
tem appear to facilitate the goal of providing successful, 
useful experiences for the students 
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The director feels the success of the vocational program 
rests with the staff* s direct involvement with local trades and 
industries. This allows the newest techniques, equipment, and 
materials to be introduced in the classrooms. The instructors 
can also present a realistic picture of on-the-job duties and 
responsibilities to the students • In fact, some students take 
one or more vocational courses before finding a vocational area 
in which they are comfortable and proficient. The director feels 
the instructional staff is excellent and credits them with ef- 
fectively inspiring the students to complete their education 
and obtain employment in their fields of study* 

One improvement that could be made is the inclusion of a 
more formal career exploration program before the students enter 
the vocational classes. Career information about salaries, 
training, working conditions^ and employment possibilities is 
relatively informal. It is^ome times covered in interviews 
before the student is enrolled and sometimes the information is 
presented during the course of the program A career explor- 
ation course offered in the academic program might also provide 
the impetus for more non-traditional enrollments • The director 
was justifiably proud of the balanced enrollments in basic auto , 
mechanics and service station management and the fact that there 
have been males enrolled in the nursing assistant and principles 
of banking courses. However, career exploration and recruitment 
should help balance enrollments in the other courses and possibly 
point the way to additional courses that might be added in the 
future. 



NEW OPTIONS PROGRAM 



Putnam Northern Westchester 

Board of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES) 
Yorktown Heights, New York 10598 , 



Contact Person: Albert Pasternak 

Coordinator of Adult and Continuing Educa- 
tion-BOCES 

David Sterling 
Program Coordinator 

Program Purpose: The New Options Program is designed to offer a 
variety of instructional and training alternatives to disadvan- 
taged students. . Program participants' include adults and out-of- 
school youth seeking new or improved occupational, basic academic, 
and life skills education and/or *a high school diploma. 



OVERVIEW 

The New Options Program is a vocational and academic adult 
education program which operates throughout the year. Students 
select programs of study, and preferred hours and days of attend- 
ance. The academic and vocational studies are available at 
three individualized learning resource centers. Students are 
scheduled, evaluated, and tutored on an individual basis and pro- 
ceed at their own rate. The program is sponsored by the Putnam 
Northern Westchester Board of Cooperative Educational Sei . ices 
(BOCES) . The total amount of annual funding for the program is 
$10,8,000. The federal contribution to this total dollar amount 
is 85.1 percent or $92,000 with a state portion of $16,000 or 
14.9 percent. Students are charged Jby their ability to pay. The 
goal of the program is to provide disadvantaged adults and out- 
of-school youth with the necessary vocational, general academic, 
and life skills required to enter and compete in the job market 
and find meaningful employment. 

The professionally trained and experienced program staff 
includes teachers and counselors. In addition, support staff 
consists of a reading specialist, a placement specialist, and 
numerous tutors,. The staff cooperates with community resources 
to provide students with a personal and supportive learning 
environment. 

s. 

The New Options Program at the BOCES Yorktown Technical 
Center in Yorktewn Heights is one of three resource centers that 
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comprise the total New Options Program • The remaining resource 
centers are located at the BOCES Putnam Technical Center in Carmel 
and the Washington School in Ossining. The geographic areas 
served by the program are urban , inn§r city, suburban, and sural. 



TARGET POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

The program serves disadvantaged adults who .-are unemployed, 
underemployed, or without a high school diploma, and out-of -school 
youth. An estimated 700 students (315 male and 385 female) are 
served by the program. Approximately 400 of these are adults. 
Approximately one- third are Black Americans; other subpopulations 
include Hispanics and Orientals. 

The native language of sixty-five of the 700 program parti- 
cipants is other than English. An estimated total of thirty-five 
Oriental students, twenty Spanish, and ten with some other native^ 
language comprise the bilingual population. The smallest special' 
subpopulation group participating in the New Options Program, a 
total of ten students is the physica-lly handicapped. 

Approximately half of the participants have annual incomes 
of less than $5,000. An estimated 265 of the x 700 have incomes 
in the $5,000 to $15,000 a year range. Only seventy-five students 
haveCannual incomes of $15,000 to $30,000, and ten exceed 
$30,(100 a year. 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The New Options Program has four major objectives. One 
objective is to attract, register, and direct disadvantaged 
adults and out-of-school youth into appropriate occupational and 
general educational programs. The program staff also provides 
guidance, individualized instruction, and support services to 
assure the independent, progressive study and development of all 
students. The final objectives are to provide appropriate job 
placement services, and to decentralize program locations and 
scheduling for optimum participation by the target population. 

The original Vocational Education Act grant which provides 
funding for the New Options Program did not make provisions for 
job placement. The need for such a service was realized by the 
program staff and a job placement component was incorporated 
within the originally proposed instructional design. The 1977 
to 19 78 term showed promising placement statistics which prompted 
plans for a more intense and formal placement program for the 
1978 to 1979 term. 
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PROGRAM ACTIVITIE S 

The New Options Program was created in 1975 to meet the 
needs identified in an assessment survey of available adult ser- 
vices and alternative continuing education programs in New York 
State. The survey was conducted by the New York State Education 
Department. Survey results indicated that adults des.ire general 
educational and vocational programs that are personalized, easily 
accessible, and flexible in scheduling. 

Students interested in the New Options Program can enroll by 
contacting any of the three resource centers. In addition, many 
students are referred to the program by social service agencies, 
local school districts, and friends. The Westchester County 
Department of Social Services refers approximately fifteen to 
twenty clients each mpnth and has designated New Options as a 
referral center for clients in need of vocational and basic 
academic trairjing.V 

Staff interview students to obtain information regarding 
background, present situation, and personal goals* Diagnostic 
tests. such as the Adult Basic Education Test (Levels, E , M and D, 
1976 Edition) are used to assess student achievement levels. 
The Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory, Occupational Interest 
Survey — Kuder DD and E, and the Self-Directed Search are surveys 
used to identify occupational interests. 

Students are interviewed a second tiifie by a vocational coun- 
selor and/or academic instructor to identify interests, areas of 
student need, and subsequent goals to be attained. Information 
obtained through the interviews and test analyses is used to 
develop an individualized educational plan for each student. 
Students meet with program staff to review the plan and devise 
a contract of vocational, academic, and behavioral expectations. 
This procedure is continuous as students are made aware of their 
progress and overall levels of achievement throughout the program. 

All elements of the New Options Program are within the aca- 
demic or vocational strand. The academic strand includes the 
Adult Basic Education (ABE) portion of the program which offers 
students basic academic, life skills, English as a Second Lang- 
uage (ESL) , and remedial reading and math programs. Basic 
academic studies are available to students who need to improve 
their competencies in reading, writing, spelling, and math. 
Teachers use existing adult basic education materials and also 
self-designed materials. Students conclude their ABE studies 
with completion of the New York State Eighth Grade Competency 
Examination. * 

Student performance levels in basic life skills areas such 
as consumer citizenship, health awareness, and occupational' 
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preparedness are individually assessed. The Adkins 1 Life Skills 
Development Program is a part of the curriculum. 

After completing the ABE segment of the program, students 
may obtain a certificate of achievement to acknowledge their 
ability to function at ah eighth grade academic level/ Students 
may then participate in the New York State External High School 
Diploma Program, This. is a competency-based, applied performance 
and assessment system which confers local high school diplomas 
to adults demonstrating cbmpetence in basic academic and life 
skills. The open-testing system is very flexible in time and 
location of testing. This life-oriented educational curriculum 
is an evaluation system rather than an instructional system and 
lacks a supportive service component. Students completing the 
basic academic and life skills components of the New Options 
Program can, however, enroll in the New York State External 
Diploma Program and continue to receive supportive instructional 
services from New Options. 

The General Educational Development (GED) , Examination, ad- 
ministered/by the New York State Education Department is another 
option for students who desire certification of academic compe- 
tencies. /Students can avail themselves of individualized and 
small group instruction to prepare for the examination. Testing 
for thet GED is conducted at the Yorktown BOCES. 

Tlie Vocational strand of New Options offers continuous voca- 
tional counseling, testing and guidance to unemployed and under- 
employed individuals. Career exploration is emphasized and stu- 
dents are exposed to realistic occupational alternatives. Activ- 
ities such as mock interviews and role-playing 4 are used in 
counseling sessions to help prepare students entering the job 
market. Other activities center on*resu*ne and letter writing, 
interviewing techniques, developing self-confidence, and prepar- 
ing job applications. The job readiness activities are designed 
to help students develop skills that are necessary to locate, 
apply for, and secure suitable employment. 

New Captions students can obtain vocational skills education 
by participating in the day or evening classes at the BOCES 
Technical Center. Vocational courses are available in most trade, 
technical, commercial, industrial, and professional fields. 
Students are provided with necessary course materials and receive 
"hands-on" experience when possible. Students who require super- 
vised home-study or additional technical experience can enroll 
in correspondence courses. A cooperative work experience and 
internship program is in the planning stages. Follow-up of 
students and post-graduate placement are key program elements. 
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The program is under the jurisdiction of the Coordinator J 
of Adult and Continuing Education for the Putnam Northern West- 
chester BOCES. The program coordinator has responsibility for p 
daily operation, scheduling, budgeting, and program analysis* L| 
The program staff participates in program planning and policy- 
making. 



The staff consists of eight teachers and three counselors. 
The average student teacher ratio is one to ten. Ninety percent 
of the teaching staff is female, as 'is one-third of the counsel- 
ing staff. All staff members are college graduates with either 
bachelor's or master's degrees, and the appropriate certification 
to teach and/or counsel. One reading, specialist, one placement 
specialist, and tutors comprise the supportive staff and lend f 
necessary assistance to students. u 



Students that are involved in the vocational courses at the 



Program participants benefit from a variety of supportive 
services provided by the State Department of Social Services, 
local community agencies, and institutions. Community cultural 
programs and crisis centers are readily available to 'students. 
Literacy volunteers and other paraprofessionals tutor students 
in academic related areas. The program staff is also planning 
to establish an agreement with local colleges to place student 
teachers with the New Options Program. 
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More thap seventy percent of the teachers and counselors 
have had previous work experience in vocational areas and in work- 
ings with special needs students „ In addition, three members of 
the staff are bilingual and two are Black, Americans jrj* 

The staff has participated in numerous professional develop- 
ment activities such as a writing workshop, life skills confer- , 
ence, adult basic education conference, and a conference on human- j 
izing education. K * 
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BOCES are taught by the regular vocational teachers. uj 

/ 
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SUPPORT SERVICES y I tj 

Guidance and counseling services are available to students , , 

participating in the program. Students can obtain individual 
personal and academic counseling as well as vocational group r " 4 * 

counseling. Techniques utilized by staff working with students 
in counseling sessions include transactional analysis and role- 
playing. The group counseling sessions occur continuously 
throughout the program and individual counseling is scheduled 
for students as needed. 



EV ALUATION 

■ / 

Program success is measured by an analysis of job placement 
statistics, and the number of students successfully completing 
eighth grade comprehensive examinations and the general education 
development' examination. Additional evaluative criteria includes 
attendance records and the number of students receiving external 
diplomas, additional vocational training, and continuing educa- 
tion. 

The program coordinator completes monthly evaluation reports 
to be submitted to the Director of Adult Continuing Education at 
the BOCES and to the State Department of Education. The informa- 
tion included in this report is obtained from standardized pro- 
gress reports prepared by the instructors. 

During the 1977 to 1978 school term the New Options Program 
provided academic and vocational services for over 600 persons. 
All of the students involved received continuous vocational coun- 
seling. One hundred and four were placed in BOCES adult training 
classes, forty-seven enrolled in supervised home-study programs, 
and thirty-eight were placed in personally chosen careers. In 
addition, the program prepared 135 individuals for the high school 
equivalency examination and twjenty-five for external diplomas. 
The majority of these students have gone on to obtain additional 
vocational training, continuing education or employment. 



SUMMARY 

The New Options program staff has concluded that employers 
seek individuals who possess more than vocational skills. It is 
necessary for potential employees to have job related skills that 
include communication, language arts, and behavioral skills in 
social and personal relations. The program attempts to meet this 
need by providing activities to assist students in attaining 
their academic and vocational objectives. 

One main probPfem that staff identify is transportation, as 
fifty percent of the student population must rely on their par- 
ents, themselves, or public transportation in order to get to 
the Center. Thirty-five percent of the student population take 
advantage of the BOCES school bus or agency transportation. The 
remaining fifteen percent walk to class. 

The greatest strength of New Options is the flexible and 
individualized program format. Student participants find this 
system of individualized scheduling, testing, and tutoring com- 
patible with their varying life styles and personal needs. 



i 

The cooperative linkage established between the New Options 
program and various community agencies and institutions is another 
positive aspect. The designation of New Options as a referral 
center by the Westchester County Department of Social Services 
has gradually increased the number of clients served by ? the pro- 
gram. This cooperative axrangement between the Social Services 
department and New Options represents a major step in the devel- 
opment of a more comprehensive, continuous, and effective com- 
munity resource to serve residents of Westchester County. 

The New Options Program has been effective in serving the 
disa/dvantaged adult and out-of-school youth populations. The 
staff has been successful in training and locating students in 
various occupational fields. Students as Well <as employer reac- 
tions to pne program have been favorable. The students have been 
served ,at a minimal cost to them of np more than $10.00. 

External review of the New Options Program conducted by the' 
Advisory Council, the Department of Continuing Education within 
the New York region, and the Bureau of Trade and Technical Edu- 
cation have been complimentary. Recommendations were made for 
continued program activity and financial support. 

The staff believes that £he New Options program can be easily 
replicated .in other geographic locations with proper funding, 
transportation, arid support services. 



/ 
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SERVE 



916 Area Vo-Tech Institute - 

3300 Century Avenue 

White Bear Lake, Minnesota 55110 



Contact Person: Jerry Bauer, Coordinator 



Program Purpose: SERVE is an acronym standing for Special Edu- 
cation, Rehabilitation, and Vocational Education. The purpose 
of SERVE is to provide and insure those services that will enable 
students with special needs to succeed in vocational education. 
It provides individual guidance, counseling and direction, sup- 
port services and advocacy to handicapped or disadvantaged stu- 
dents that enables them to make progress toward a vocational 
goal. 

( 

OVERVIEW 

SERVE is a support service instituted in an intermediate 
school district and available to all special needs students in 
pre-vocational exploration, secondary programs, and post-second- 
ary programs, during the regular school day, year round. It is 
supported by local and state funds. The program includes sup- 
plemental resource instruction, evaluation and exploration, 
related special instruction, job seeking, and placement. The 
immediate goal of the program is to integrate the special needs, 
students into the classroom and the long range goal is to in- 
crease the chances of successful employment. SERVE has a Voca- 
tional Assessment Center and a .Resource Learning Center; how- 
ever, most supplemental instruction actually takes place in the 
students' classrooms. The staff are all certified in both voca- 
tional education and special education. ^This includes the Voca- , 
tional Assessment Center st^ff , supplemental resource instructors, 
and job-seeking and placement staff. 



TARGET POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

Since its beginning in 1972, SERVE has provided services to 
4,410 disadvantaged and .-handicapped high school and post-second- 
ary students. For the fiscal year 1977-78, 1,016 students were 
served. This breaks down into the following categories: high 
school — 220, post-secondary--345 , handicapped — 305, disadvan- 
taged — 260. This figure includes 301 students served by the 
Vocational Assessment Center, 264 served by the supplemental 
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resource instructors (SRI's), 290 that received extra math in- 
struction, and 161 that received additional reading instruction. 

In addition to those students served "at 916 Area Vo-Tech 
Institute (AVTI) , SERVE provides services in the surrounding 
community. The trainable mentally retarded (TMR) facilities 
and the Cooperative Career Center for teenagers and young adults 
are located in Centerville. Satellite classes are located 
throughout the area. The goal of the program is to meet the 
educational, social, and recreational needs of each student who 
can reasonably benefit from a program. This network of services 
includes health, occupational therapy, speech therapy, psycho- 
logical service*, and a staff with diversified training. 

Services to correctional' facilities include the Ramsey 
County Workhouse school program. This includes remedial read- 
ing, remedial math, General Educational Development (GED j test 
preparation, refresher courses, correspondence courses through 
the University of Minnesota, arid vocational training through 
916 AVTI. Any incarcerated person is encouraged, but not re- 
quired to participate. Students range in age from eighteen 
to over sixty-five with the majority under twerity-f i>>e". The 
current average stay in the program is forty-five days and the 
average number enrolled per month is forty-five. 

The Minnesota State Prison is involved in a vocational 
Slotting program with 916 AVTI as the primary resource institu- 
tion, This program is a federally funded project designed to 
enable incarcerated adult felons to attend public and private 
vocational and academic institutions. Participants are on a 
modified 'work release status that allows them to attend school 
away from the correctional institution during the day and return 
at night. Twenty-six individuals have gone through the program. 
SERVE also has a vocational counselor,, two case managers, and 
three vocational instructors with the Manpower Development Pro- 
gram (MDP) . MDP provides individuals with the occupational 
skills necessary to obtain inployment through a concentrated 
program. which merges the resources of prison industries with 
education services and establishes twenty-five specific occupa- 
tional training paths under this system. 

SERVE also works with the Jamestown Drug Treatment Center. 
Male and female adolescents between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-one who are either physically dependent or severe drug 
abusers are eligible. Group, individual, occupational, recrea- 
tional and work therapy, educational and vocational counseling, 
and concomitant educational and vocational programs involving 
Jamestown and the community are the main components of treatment. 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



The SERVE program will provide vocational direction through 
vocational assessment, career exploration, skills training, 
supplemental resource instruction, job-seeking and job-keeping 
skills training, a learning resou£9be center, and remedial educa- 
tion* The main goal is to successfully integrate special needs 
students in the 916 AVTI classes and make them employable in the 
trade they study. Each of the components listed above has its 
own Objectives which wiJLl be discussed in the program activities 
section. 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 



The East Metropolitan Special Education Council (EMSEC) , a 
P cooperative consortium of twenty-three school districts ;Ln the 

eastern area of St. Paul, developed the SERVE model after con- 
<• ducting a needs assessment on the handicapped and disadvantaged. 

From 1-969 to 1972 SERVE wcrk experience programs were developed 
I in thirtee EMSEC member school districts to provide a new series 

^ of work experience programs for secondary aged handicapped. The 

EMSEC presented its SERVE proposal to the State Department of 
P Education in March, 1970. The proposal included the specific / 

jj program prototype and the formal conceptualization of interagency 

cooperation. Four school districts implemented .the program dur- 
. f ing 1970-71. Thirteen additional SERVE programs have been es~ 

I tablished in the St. Paul area and some thirty additional pro- 

^ , jects using the SERVE concept are operating throughout the State 

of Minnesota. 



When the 916 AVTI was conceived and the building designed, 
the superintendent and school board gave strong support to serv- 
ing special needs students. The building was; designed to be 
barrier-free and the director of EMSEC was hired to develop the 
SERVE model for vocational education for ail students with 
special needs. Students with vocational handicaps resulting 
from a physical, emotional or intellectual condition or who are 
otherwise disadvantaged are integrated, after assessment, into 
fifty-seven regular vocational-technical program offerings at 
916 AVTI. 

Students are referred to the SERVE Center from a variety of 
sources: high school SERVE coordinator, in-house referrals fiom 
916, TMR program, the James tov/n Treatment Center, Minnesota 
State Prison Programs, Ramsey County Workhouse, Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and self-referrals. First students 
go through the Vocational Assessment Center (VAC) which includes 
assessment and career exploration. High school students average 
eight weeks in assessment and four weeks in career exploration x 
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for a total of twelve weeks. This takes place in two hour blocks 
each school day. Students are transported from their homeyschool? 
and receive high school credit for vocational programs. Post- 
secondary students spend an average of four weeks in assessment 
and three in career exploration for a total of seven weeks. 
These students can participate in the entire school day. They 
provide their own transportation, and pay $2.00 a day tuition 
for every day they are enrolled in classes. 

The assessment procedure begins with work sample testing 
in which the students per form on a realistic simulation of a 
specific job or training tasks. Over 250 tasks are available 
in office occupation, distributive education, foods service, 
health occupations, transportation, and technical occupations. 
To "augment tj^e work sample evaluation data, formal interest, 
achievement, dexterity and aptitude tests are administered. 
Thirty-four standard tests are available. During the career 
exploration part of assessment the students are placed in a vo- 
cational training program (up to three programs) Vhere they 
participate in assigned activities which the vocational instruc- 
tors believe will give the students an overview of the vocation. 
In addition, the supplemental resource instructor (SRI) and voca- 
tional instructor observe student potential for training in a 
particular program. This period lasts from one to three weeks 
and the course instructor is under no obligation to keep the 
Student following the career exploration. 

The final activity in assessment is the summary process. 
A meeting, is held which includes parents, the referral person, 
the evaiuator, the SRI, the case service manager and other in- 
terested parties. Work sample data, psychometric testing and 
career exploration results are discussed/ in order to assist the 
student in formulating a realistic career plan. Recommendations 
for supplemental resource instruction, remedial math,- remedial 
reading and other 'necessary services are made at this time to 
insure student success in a particular vocational program. 
These conclusions 'are summarized into a formal written report 
which is sent to the referring agent. If it is felt that the 
student can succeed on his/her own he/she completes the enroll- 
ment form and is enrolled in the program or placed on the wait- 
ing list. If success is possible with assistance, the SRI 
explains her/his role and records the date of expected entry. 
The students enter the programs when they are contacted by the 
SRI. 

Students needing assistance to succeed in their chosen voca- 
tional training program feceive this assistance from the supple- 
mental resource instructor in each of the four departments 
(allied services, health occupations, technical laboratories 
and transportation, and horticulture) . These instructors each 
have vocational experience in the area plus special education 
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certification. The assistance they ;vide is tailored to the 
student's needs, and generally followb a sequence o*f three steps . 
First, they engage in vocational direction. The students are 
referred to the SRI by an instructor, the Vocational Assessment 
Cen ter, o ne of the high schools/ an outside agency or by request 
of €he student . The particular handicap and/or disadvantagefltent , 
personal goals, and career goals .are discussed and the student 
and the SRI formulate a plan of action w On occasion, all the 
student requires is referral to an outside agency; but, if modi- 
fication of the educational environment is necessary, the SRI 
moves into the .second step, which is curriculum n\o3if ication . 

/ .... 
916 AVTI is 'completely individualized, utilizing learning 

packages m a written form which may or may not utilize audio- 
visual equipment. Students may enter thegDrogr'am at any time 
and work .at their own rate until they master the skill repre- 
sented in the learning package. The SRI analyzes the educa- 
tional environment and compares it to the individual's situation. 
If the package is not usable by the special needs student, the 
SRI redesigns the materials. This may take the form of reduction 
of reading levels, reduction of drill work, substitution of as- 
signed readings with audio and/or visual equipment, or providing 
oral jests and taping large reading assignments. Work stations 
may. also require modification to accommodate the physically 
handicapped. Course content requirements may be modified so 
* that students can complete certain portions of the program that 
will lead to the attainment of a skill and, ultimately, employ- 
ments The SRI coordinates the cooperation and communication 
among student, instructor, parents and outside agencies. 

Curriculum modification can, ultimately, lead to step three 
which involves the actual supplemental instruction. The SRI 
applies the modification on a one-to-one basis with each student 
in order to meet his/her special needs and facilitate success 
in the chosen vocational training program. In addition, the SRI 
assists the instructor in becoming more familiar with the phyci- 
ca 1 and psychological make-up of students with special needs. 

In addition to providing supplemental instruction in the 
vocational training programs, SERVE provides supplemental instruc- 
tion in related communications (reading) and related computations 
.Hath). Since 916 AVTI curriculum materials are basically in 
pi J .ted format, it is very important that students be able to 
read. Any student with reading difficulties may be referred to 
the SERVE related communications instructor fox* a reading test 
and analysis. Once the problem area is determined, the com- 
munications instructor works wi';h the student using a» variety 
of approaches until a successful strategy is found. The related „ 
computations instructor follows a similar format irr receiving 
referrals, testing, analyzing, and providing supplemental instruc- 
tion. 
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SERVE also maintains v its own learning resource center for 
use by students and staff. The Special Needs Learning Resource 
Center provides supplemental and sometimes primary instructional 
materials for 916 AVTI students with special needs including the 
following equipment, materials, and services: (1) audio-visual 
equipment compatible with what is being used by all departments 
of 916 AVTI; (2) audio-visual software such as films, slides, 
cassettes, videotapes, and sound pages; (3) specialized instruc- 
tional materials for the TMR program; (4) modified learning 
^packets from the regular vocational classes; (5) SERVE learning 
packets on job-seeking skills, preparation for independent liv- 
ing, career exploration, work evaluation, personal development, 
(6) an occupational information center including a Dictionary, 
of Occupational Titles , Occupational Outlook Handbook , detailed 
job descriptions from employees, job placement opportunities, 
follow-up information on graduates, and local newspaper sub- 
scriptions; (7) housing information; (8) instructional materials 
necessary to prepare for high school equivalency examination; 
and (9) supportive instruction through the services already 
described. 

* 

It is estimated that the TMR program at 916 AVTI has approx- 
imately 600 students with special needs. About 225 of these stu- 
dents are mainstreamed in classrooms. The SERVE Center provides 
the teachers and the supplemental resource instructors with the 
following resources: (1) specialized audio-visual equipment 
for curriculum modification; (2) professional journals and pub- 
lications representing special education, rehabilitation, employ- 
ment of handicapped, work evaluation and others; (3) reference 
books such as film rental catalogs, instructional materials 
catalogs, and medical and other specialized dictionaries; and 
(4) materials providing information on resource counseling and 
consultation available to supplemental resource instructors 
and vocational instructors for the purpose of diagnosing learn- 
ing difficulties and educational/vocational handicaps which 
would lead to curriculum modification necessary to assist the 
student in coping with and/or overcoming such difficulties and 
handicaps. 

As mentioned above, the resource center provides placement 
services. A job skills counselor works with individual students 
in developing job-seeking and job-keeping skills, placement, 
follow-up, and replacement if necessary. SpeciaJ needs students 
a^e placed as many times as necessary to find compatible employ- 
ment; this includes helping the vocational instructors arrange • 
cooperative training with business and industry and internshd^s 
for students. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND STAFFING 



The Special Intermediate School District 916 serves a multi- 
district area governed by a joint board composed of persons 
selected by the component school districts. The educational 
programs include secondary, post-secondary, and special educa- 
tion services. District 916 is under the leadership of William 
Knaak, Superintendent . He has lent strong support to the SERVE 
model. Charles Wrobel developed and directs the SERVE model for 
District 916 which, as an administrative unit, is located at 
the main campus of District 916; This building also houses the 
secondary Vocational Center and the post-secondary area voca- 
tional technical institute (AVTI). The director is responsible 
for all student personnel services, including counseling, ad- 
missions, financial aid, job seeking/keeping, placement and 
follow-up services. The SERVE coordinator, Jerry Bauer, admin- 
istrates the programs for the special needs students. Both the 
director and coordinator have experience in vocational education, 
rehabilitation and special education, and provide the leadership 
to combine tht, resources from these three agencies to best meet 
the needs of the students. 

There are ten instructors in SERVE (three female and seven 
male) each certified in both vocational education and special 
education. They work in the Vocational Assessment Center, sup- 
plemental vocational instruction, supplemental academic instruc- 
tion, qnd the Resource Learning Center. The SERVE staff operates 
on a ane-to-one basis with the special needs students; the aver- 
age ratio is twenty-five students to one SRI. Tlfis supplemental 1 
role benefits both the students and the vocational instructors. 



SUPPORT SERVICES 

SERVE is a comprehensive support service. However, the 
service is continuously cooi'dinated with putside agencies such 
as the Veteran* s Administration, Department of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Comprehensive Employment and Training Act agencies, 
and Department of Corrections. 

EVALUATION 

In October, 1974, the Minnesota Vocational Education Depart- 
ment Special Needs Section developed a research position in the 
SERVE unit at District 916 to statistically demonstrate student 
flow. The specific objectives of thi- project included: (1) to 
develop and field test appropriate data collection instruments 
ensuring that desired program information is being retrieved; 
(2) to implement a finalised manual data collection system on a 
statewide basis; (3) to seek continuous input and support from 
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special needs personnel at both local and state levels? (4) to 
provide consultant, advisory, and direct services to state and 
local personnel to ensure implementation of systems? (5) to 
generate evaluation data reports to meet the reporting require- 
ments of the State Division of Vocational Education and external 
policy making bodies such a§ local school boards and state ad- 
visory councils; (6) to provide a core of evaluative data essen- 
tial for general management and assist in developing annual and 
long-range program plans; (7) to provide local school administra- 
tive and special needs personnel with feedback of data to assist 
in program design; and (8) to provide follow-up services to 
special needs personnel, in order that these programs may more 
effectively utilize retrieval information .„ 

The project resulted in a 1976 report* detailing the numbers 
of students with special needs, sex and age of students, types 
of disabilities, types of programs entered, length of training, 
training outcomes, types of services b rendered , student outcomes 
for employability and student case status. Eight recommendations 
for SERVE programming were made and have been implemented. An 
accountability system based on the findings of this report and 
the implementation of its recommendations is now in operation • 
In addition, all staff at 916 AVTI are evaluated on a management 
by objective system. 



SUMMARY 

The success of SERVE seems to be based on the original con? 
cern for special needs students in the community, the strong 
support of the superintendent and school board, the long-range 
planning of the administration, and the dedication and competende 
of its staff. The comprehensive service's afforded to all stu- 
dents with special educational handicaps and disadvantages are 
tailored to each student* s individual needs through assessment, 
remedial work, supplemental instruction, and vocational guidance, 
parents, referring agencies, and other interested parties are § 
consulted in regular "meetings 11 ■ at any critical point in the 
decision-making process concerning the students 1 vocational V 
training. or assessment. The open-entry and open-exit training 
programs facilitate this individualized approach to instruction. 

The variables affecting special students 1 withdrawal or 
termination are being studied. The case file system has under- 
gone revision and consistent information is now available on 
each student. The Special Needs Information Retreival System 
is being improved and developed for computerization. 
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The SERVE program is .totally student-centered in its admin 
istration, guidance, and implementation. Each individual is 
given the kinds of assistance needed to allow entrance into a 
vocational training program, to successfully complete that pro- 
gram, and to become gainfully employed. It is one of the most 
comprehensive and well integrated programs available. 
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COLUMBUS COMMUNITY CENTER 



2530 S. 500 East 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84106 



Contact Person: Drew Peterson, Jr.*, Director 



Program Purpose: The Columbus Community Center is- an educa- 
'tional/rehabilitation facility in Salt Lake City which provides 
a continuum of educational and vocational services for assist- 
ing handicapped and disadvantaged adults to develop skills for 
functioning effectively in employment and society. 



OVERVIEW 

The Columbus Community Center is a community based organiza- 
tion providing a variety of programs, and opportunities for assist- 
ing handicapped and disadvantaged individuals to develop abilities 
and skills to their maximum potential. The Center is a community 
program developed and administered by concerned citizens and par- 
ents in the local Salt Lake area. It is currently administered 
by the Salt Lake School District in conjunction with the Com- 
munity Foundation, the Division of Family Services, the United 
Way,. Comprehensive Employment Training Act (CETA) program spon- 
sors, the Utah Council for Handicapped and Developmentally Dis- 
abled, Persons, the Division of Rehabilitation Services, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Utah State Division of Voca- 
tional Education. 

The Center provides work activity, vocational training, 
sheltered employment, functional and basic academic training, 
therapeutic recreation, and job placement and follow-up services 
to the handicapped and disadvantaged population of the area. 
The general program of the Columbus Community Center is divided 
into the following three specific areas: (1) Program Area "A" , 
a full-time academic program with part-time vocational training 
serving- school age and adult participants; (2) Program Area "B n , 
a workshop type environment providing extended employment and 
opportunities for handicapped adults to prepare for competitive 
employment in the local labor market; and (3) a Skill Training 
Program Area providing short-term vocational training to handi- 
capped and disadvantaged individuals across the following five 
vocational training areas: auto detailing, custodial training, 
food service, industrial housekeeping, and extended care facility 
nursing assistant. The Columbus Community Center serves a broad 
spectrum of individuals with handicapping conditions through a 
variety of resources and funding bases. The primary funding 
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base for the Columbus Community Center consists of fees for 
service arrangements from the Division of Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices, the Division of Family Services, and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Additional operational funds for the Columbus program 
are obtained through Average Daily Attendance funds from the 
Salt Lake City School District and annual grants from the Utah 
State Board of Vocational Education-Department of Vocational 
Education, the Utah Council for Handic^vned and Developnentally 
Disabled Persons, CETA funds throuqh \.ie Employment Training 
Administration of Salt Lake County, and subcontract work obtained 
from industry on a competitive basis. 



PROGRAM GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The Primary purpose of the Columbus Community Center is* to 
provide a continuum of educational and vocational services for 
enabling handicanned adults to achieve normal adult functioning. 
Specific goals and objectives of tht Center, emphasizing the 
development of vocational, social, and basic life skills, include 
the following: (1) to provide an environment for developing 
skills needed for successful functioning in work situations; (2) 
to provide an environment in which general living skills 
to enable handicapped individuals to function normally in an adult 
society can be developed; (3) to provide environments for develop- 
ing the basic and functional academic skills of individuals; (4) 
to develop an environment which provides for individualized pro- 
gression of skill development; and {5) to provide part-time voca- 
tional training, extended employment opportunities, and work 
activities to school age and handicapped adults. The above goals 
and objectives for the Columbus Community Center have been re- 
viewed and revised by the administration, staff, and Community 
Foundation Board of the organization ^or fiscal year 1978-79. 



TA RGET POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

The Columbus Community Center offers programs for a daily 
average of 210 participants with approximately 410 adults ages 
sixteen and older receiving services during the entire y<ear. 
The Columbus Community Center provides an opportunity for both 
urban and rural handicapped and disadvantaged individuals to 
receive a continuum of educational and vocational services. 

School age youths and adults participating in the program 
come from lower and lower middle class socio-economic levels 
and represent the following groups: Hispanics (approximately 
17 percent), Blacks, (approximately 7-8 percent), American 
Indians (approximately 3 percent), Oriental (approxin ately 2-3 
percent), whites, and others. The following represent the mini- 
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The Skill Training Program provides short-term intensive 
training in the specific occupational areas of auto detailing, 
food service, industrial housekeeping, and extended care facil- 
ity nursing assistant. Trainees in any of the five vocational 
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mum criteria for participation in the programs and activities 
conducted by the Columbus Community Center: (1) h^ndicaoped; 
(2) minimal basic and self-care skills; and (3) absence of 
abusive behavior. Entrance criteria into the specific skills 
training and vocational training programs of the Columbus Com- 
munity Center can exceed the above criteria based upon the skills 
and performance requirements of^s^cific occupations 

PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

The Columbus Community Center's rehabilitation and voca- 
tional training program began ©Derations in -1968 as a result 
of concerned parental and , community interests for the special 
needs of handicapped and disadvantaged children in the Salt ' * 
Lake City area. The present Columbus program hafe a total pro- J , 

jected budget of approximately $840,000 for fiscal year 1978-79 1 
and proposes to serve 420 participants. 

The Center addresses the needs and varying skill levels (♦ 
of individual participants by providing work activity, shel- 
tered employment, vocational training, functional and basic aca- r 
demic training, job placement, and follow-up services. The gen- £j 
eral program of the Columbus Community Center consists of three 
basic program areas: Program Area "A"? Program Area "B"; and 
the Skill Training Program. J 

Program Area "A" is operated in a workshop environment 
providing part-time vocational pi eparation, training, and actual fj 
paid work experience in a work activity environment for both 
school age and adult participants. This program area also 
emphasizes functional living and leisure' time skill development «t 
for program participants. £j 

Program Area "B" provides full-time vocational preparation ^ 
and training with a part-time functional academics emphasis. * j 

Individuals receiving vocational training and preparation spend L 
up to seven and one-half hours daily 'in paid work experiences 
across various jobs throughout a variety of sub-contract activ- \ j 

ities and tasks. Participants in Program Area "B" receive, in ^ 
addition to the vocational skills required for jobs, instruc- 
tion in work related skills, functional academic and living ^ 
skills. Individuals completing Program Area "B" receive job | 
placement and follow-up services for a period of one year 
following initial training . 
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areas spend from six to fifteen weeks in intensive job training, 
evaluation, and social adjustment training.' Specific individual- 
ized and group instruction is given through the use of nationally 
recognized training manuals and materials developed by the staff 
of the Columbus Community Center. Individuals completing all 
aspects of their vocational training area receive a certificate 
of completion signed by a staff member of the Utah State Board 
of Education, Vocational Education Department; 

Individuals participating in any of the three program 
areas receive a variety of supportive services through coopera- 
tive arrangement and affiliations developed by the Columbus 
Community Center with organizations and social service agencies 
in the community. Participants completing programs in program 
area "B" and the Skill Training Program are assisted by place- 
ment specialists of the Columbus Community Center to obtain and 
maintain successful and appropriate employment related to speci- 
fic needs and interests. Individuals pl^red in competitive 
employment receive follow-up services related to problems en- 
countered on the job up to a minimum of one year following place- 
ment. Job placement is guaranteed by the Center for individuals 
successfully * completing any of the skill training programs. 



p ADMINISTRATION AND STAFFING 



As of September of 1978, the present staff of the Columbus . 
I Community Center consists of fifty-four members with 54 percent 

t females and 46 percent males. Training at the Columbus Community 

Center is a cooperative full-time team effort involving skilled 
and certified vocational instructors, physical and speech thera- 
| pists, behavioral specialists, sociologists, psychologists, 

I placement specialists, and other qualified professionals in re- 

lated disciplines. The Columbus Community Center requires that 
special education teachers be certified and that a placement 
and industrial relations specialist possess a baccalaureate 
degree with extensive experience in community services. » 

In addition to its administrative staff, the Columbus 
Community Center utilizes its community resources effectively 
in meeting the needs of each program participant. Through 
affiliations and cooperative agreements, the Columbus Community 
Center utilizes the following entities in providing quality ser- 
vice delivery systems to program participants: The Employment 
Training Administration of Salt Lake County, the Salt Lake County 
Public Health Service, the Utah State Department of Health and 
Nutrition, Westminster. College, the University of Utah, the 
University Medical Center, and other social service agencies. 



Independent study students from the University of Utah and 
Westminster College are also used by the Center in assisting to 
train students. 
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SUPPORT SERVICES 

Skill training and development at the Columbus Community 
Center is augmented by a multitude of support "services includ- 
ing the following: therapeutic recreation, speech therapy, 
audiology services, physical therapy programming, and a variety 
of other adjunctive services including basic and functional aca- 
demics designed to assist handicapped adults to progress toward 
normal adult functioning in society. Instructional services in 
functional academics focus on tigie telling , change making, 
measurements, job interviewing, telephone usage, .and knowledge 
about the local public transit system. Functional living skills 
instruction centers on conversational language, codking, sewing, 
and personal grooming. 



EVALUATION 

) 

The Columbus Community Center maintains monthly accounting 
records reflecting the operation of the total program in each 
progiam area. Quarterly and annual program evaluation reports 
are submitted to the administration and supportive agencies. 
Quantitative and qualitative data on the job skill performance 
and job readiness of participants in the program are collected 
through a variety of data collection instruments for use in 
developing and modifying specific training programs. 

During the past fiscal year, a survey and evaluation of the 
Columbus Community Center was conducted by the Commission 'on 
Accreditation of Rehabilitation Facilities (CARF)* for accredita- 
tion purposes. As a result of, this intensive evaluation study, 
the Columbus Community Center was awarded a three year accredita- 
tion by CARF. Future plans for the Center involve the develop- 
ment of a sophisticated program evaluation system focusing on the 
attainment of vocational and educational goals and objectives. 



SUMMARY 

The primary purpose of the Columbus Community Center's train 
ing program is to assist and prepare handicapped and disadvan- 
taged individuals for gainful employment and for fulfilling 
their personal and vocational goals so as to meet the demands 
of the real work world. Among the many positive and unique 
aspects of the Columbus Community Center which contribute to 
its successful program operation are the following: (1) its 
service delivery system which is designed to provide both short- 
term and long-range vocational training,, work adjustment services 
sheltered employment, survival skills training, and basic and 
functional academic instruction; (2) the philosophy and commit- 
ment of the Columbus Center to establish and locate its training 
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programs in environments within the local community; (3) the 
capacity of the organization to develop and effectively utilize 
extensive invplvement from the business and industrial sectors 
for accomplishing its program goals and objectives; (4) the 
development and implementation of two unigue pilot programs with- 
in two Salt Lake' City high schools to provide alternative, least 
restrictive environments for trainably mentally handicapped (TMH) 
individuals (.sixteen to twenty-one, years old); (5) the develop- 
ment and implementation of an optifonal Therapeutic Recreational 
Skills Training Program and recreational environment within the 
Columbus facility for all Columbus program participants and their 
parents; (6) the development and use of the Job Interview Train- 
ing Program (JITP) as an essential component of p-re-placement 
services for 'preparing individuals to compete successfully in 
the labor market; (7) the use of the Individual Program Plan 
for meeting the development and use of the phase-out concept in 
the Skill Training Program Areas for assessing the performance 
level of students and for facilitating their transition from 
training to competitive employment. 

The continued community support and successful placement 
rate of the Columbus Community Center contribute to making it 
a vital and important educational and rehabilitation vocational 
training program for disadvantaged and handicapped populations 
in the Salt Lake City community. ■ - 
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REGIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CENTER 
REGIONAL OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM (ROC/ROP) 



Los Angeles City Unified School District 
450 N. Grahd Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90012 , 

v 

Contact Person: Robert Rupert, Assistant Superintendent, 

v Division of Career and Continuing Education 



Program Purpose: The ROC/BOP programs are designed to provide 
youth and adults, many of whom are disadvantaged and handicapped, 
with at least one occupational entry-level skill which can* pro- 
vide access to a .job. 



OVERVIEW 

The Regional Occupational program (ROP) provides vocational 
training for high school students during the day, after regular 
school hours, and oh Saturdays. Students receive training from 
full-time school district staff or from part-time teachers from 
business, industry and public agencies. The students learn job- 
specific skills in classes at work sites in business and indus- 
try, or in school with leased or loaned equipment. The goal is 
to- help students develop entry-level skills for immediate employ- 
ment or to support their continuing education efforts. The pro- 
gram is supported by federal, state, and local, funds. 

The Regional Occupational Center program provides vocational 
skill training for out-of-school students sixteen yeats of age 
and older. There are five occupational .centers which operate 
during the school year and students are able to enroll on an open 
entry/open-exit basis. Courses, some of which last a few weeks 
and others which require up to 1,£00 hours of instruction, are 
taught by experienced men and women who have worked extensively 
in the field in which they teach. Handicapped adults, particular 
ly hearing impaired, blind, partially sighted, orthopedically 
disabled and hearing disabled are served in this program. A 
variety of courses is offered ranging- from business and secre- 
tarial to technical and industrial occupations. Although the 
program is funded by federal, state, and local monies, a minimum 
fee of $15.00 is charged to each student. This fee is waived 
when certain socio-economic conditions are met. 




TARGET POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

There are over 13,000 students enrolled in the ROP program 
for high school students and approximately one-half are special . 
needs students. Over 40,000, students, ages sixteen to sixty 
and over, enrpll each year in the ROC program and almost 50 
percent of these are ethnic-racial minorities. The approxi- 
mate minority composition is 11.5 percent Black, 21,7 percent 
Hispanic, 8.3 percent As" an-American, and 2.7 percent. Ameiican 
Indian. In addition, the ROC program serVes approximately 
400 visually, hearing and orthopedically impaired, and learning 
disabled adults. The programs maintain an equitable sex ratio. 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The broad goal of the ROC/ROP programs is to provide high 
school students and adults with specif ic jobs* skills which can 
be utilized for immediate full-tijjte employment, Up-grading job 
skills, or* in the case. of young adults, part-time employment. 
In order to accomplish this broader goal a set of specific ob- 
jectives is followed: (1) to provide students with "hands-on" 
vocational instruction unavailable at the regular school.; (2) 
to prepare students fo*r entry-level employment; (3) to provide 
students with the opportunity of using job-specific techniques 
and tools uninterrupted by regular class schedules; and (4) 
to provide on-the-job experience under conditions similar to 
regular employment . 

* * 

Although these objectives have been consistent since the v 
early beginnings of th^jprograms in 1967, they are continually 
reviewed by teaching, "counseling, and administrative staff and 
the advisory committee which consists of representatives from 
the industries and businesses that are working with the program. 

PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

Since 1965 with the opening of the first of five occupations 
training centers, the school board has been concerned with pro- 
viding vocational training to high school students, drop-outs, 
adults, both unemployed and underemployed, and the handicapped. 
The two programs which serve high school students (ROP) t and 
adults primarily (ROC) involve many minorities and are aimed 
at providing employment and reducing the numbers of drop-outs 
among all socio-economic classes, particularly those who are 
disadvantaged and handicapped. Students may choose from among 
136 vocations, and the course offerings are based upon local 
area business and industrial needs. 
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In the ROC program employment rates have run from 70 -per- 
cent to 100 percent for graduates. One of the reasons for tHe 
high placement rate is that courses are offered which meet job 
market needs, while those which do not are dropped. In the ROP 
program, 90 percent of the students complete the program, and 
of these, 20 percent continue in post-secondary career programs 
or college, and 50 percent to 60 percent obtain employment in 
the area for which they were trained. The drop-out rate is 10 
percent compared to 24 percent for the school district secondary 
students. 

At each ROC, there are teachers, a principal, and adminis- 
trative staff. Industrial advisory committees help to develop 
curriculum and find the staff of experts to do the teaching.* 
The student selects the course that interests him or ber\ 
Trained counselors help the student find subjects of interest 
and administer aptitude tests. The final choice of study area, 
however ,* is- made by the student. The students an,d teachers work 
closely with each other as'the skill is learned and Career edu- 
cation advisers are available for counseling throughout the 
training period. Courses vary in length from nine weeks to one 
year and are held from two to five days per" week. Students may 
enroll at any time and arrange fheir schedules according to their 
own needs, but are placed on waiting lists if classes are"Tilled. 
Courses are individualized and self-pa*ced to strengthen voca- 
tional and academic skills. There is General Education Develop- 
ment (GED) test preparation aid and a learning center provided 
which includes books, films, tapes and programmed materials for 
self-study. Local businesses and industries, through the ad- 
visory committee for „ each learning center, provide tools/ and 
some machinery at no or low cost. The advisor^ committees also 
Jielp establish linkages between the training process and entry- 
level jobs. Immediate employment is generally available to the 0 
student who completes the training. 

# 

The education of the handicapped, in the ROC program invol- 
ves, providing supportive services so that they can enroll in 
regular classes. Especially credentialed teachers, interpreters 
for the deaf and special education aides provide supportive ser- 
vices for the handicapped persons, one f,or every/ four and one-half 
deaf persons, and one for evesy tpn orthopedically handicapped 
.persons. The St%te Department of Rehabilitation also provides 
^additional services on a cooperative ba§i^. Special services 
include the use of braille curriculum materials, optacon (a 
reading machine for the blind) , talking calculator, closed- 
circuit television, and teletypewriters. Individualized educa- 
tional plans are used by the staff and students. A class was 
begun early in 1978 for the purpose of training interpreters 
for the deaf. This adds ariother vocation to the curriculum* 
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The ROP ' program serves students who are in high school. 
"Career advisers in the forty-rvine regular high, schools pro- 
'vide in format ion and assist^a^ce to students who want to enroll 
in ROP and help arrange regular classes so that students m^y 
attend day, late afternoon, or Saturday sessions. The training 
for entry-level skills in business, industry, or medical fields 
takes place both in the regular h^.gh school and in business and 
industry sites. The students are able to work and learn in 
banks, warehouse^ , t "*printshop£, hospitals, factories, and offices 
using modern equipment and experiencing the world of work as it 

is* - „ 

The n day" % ROP program includes .about 5,000 students per 
year. They attend c Lasses ten* hours per week, in two-hour ses- 
sions usually held ii 4 a district high school, but some are 
held in nearby ROC centers or business and industry sites. 
Career advisors test, enroll, guide and counsel students in 
their chosen vocational training area. 

A second ROP program is ^an afternoon and Saturday program 
^outside of regular school hours. Almost 90 percent of the 
classes are conducted at business and industry sites** Classes 
for tne nearly 8,000 students range in size from ten in animal 
husbandry to 275 in aviation. Most of the instructors are 
volunteer company, employees and are considered experts in their 
respective fields. Many obtain part-time vocational education 
teaching credentials. Business and industry leaders claim 
that students completing the program are desirable employees 
because of on-the-job training skills and their positive atti- 
tudes toward work. ROP enrollment is voluntary in the entry 
and e'xit points. 'The dropout rate is one-half that of the 
regular district high school. 

*. 

ADMINISTRATION AND STAFFING 

The programs are a part of the Division of Career and Con- 
tinuing Education under the direction of an assistant superin- 
tendent. Supervisors for special occupational programs and assif 
tants share program operation responsibilities. There are over 
150 full and part-time teachers, .over forty career advisers and 
four placement technicians. Staff is multi-ethnic and 75 per- 
cent are males, 25 percent females. Most instructors are full- 
time employees of private industry with at least one year of 
college, but teach part-time for the program. Almost 24 per- 
cent of the teachers are bilingual (mainly Spanish) and the 
pupil-teacher ratio is seventeen to one. 
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- Student counseling is done by career advisers who. have 
either a bachelor's of master's degree. Most are former .voca- 
tional education teachers with* *f our years of vocational exper- 
ience . ' ' ' *■ 

placement . technicians engage ^in follow-up on students during 
%he traiping period. Their responsibilities include visitation 
to work sites, reviewing student progress and absenteeism, and 
other training-related areas. 

• SUPPORT SERVICES . . 

.Counseling, placement services, remedial courses, and ser- 
vices for % the handicapped (see Program Activities) , are provided 
for the students. Incremental feedback is apparent throughout 
the training period by the activities of the career advisers,* 
instructors, arid placement technicians. Business and industry . 
"provides equipment, work sites, and instructors* which can be 
classified as support to the student and program in general. 
Transportation to school, sites is provided by the district. 
Many students qualify for* either rehabilitative or federal 
subsistence funds during the training peridd. The program staff 
claim that €he individualized approach to each student's voca- 
tional interests and training is the greatest' supportive service 
which can be rendered. . e * " • 



EVALUATION 

The staff feels that the high job placement rate, low 
absenteeism, and waiting lists for the ROC/ROP programs are 
evidence of program success. However, in February, 1974, a pro- 
fessional consulting firm, under contract with the state depart- 
ment of education, conducted a nationwide study to construct 
vocational education models that would successfully attract and 
retain secondary level ethnic minority students and this program 
•was chosen as a model from among 250 eligible programs across 
'the country. The evaluation included such factors as strategies 
successfully utilized' in general recruiting and retaining, re- 
cruiting of minority groups, process-oriented needs assessment, 
and student career planning. - i 
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SUMMARY 

' / ' * 

The ROC/ROP programs have assessed the needs of disadvantaged 
and handicapped students as: (1) job-specific skill training, 
(2). remedial basic skills training, (3) "hands-on" business and 
industry experience, f4) career awareness, (5) adequate interest 
and aptitude assessment,, (6) on-site work coping skills, (7) 
flexible scheduling for training, and (8) 'supportive mechanisms 
to allow for enrollment in academic classes as well* as vocational. 

*In order to meet these needs the program staff provides 
students with:~ (1) training in business and industry, (2) 
basic skills training, (3) continual counseling and assessment 
of career advisers, (4) continual feedback from placement tech- ^ 
nicians, (5) flexible times for course offerings, and (6) sup- 
port mechanisms for handicapped and bilingual students. - 

According to program staff, the .greatest strength of the • ' 
program is the cooperation of the local business and industry * 
community • JThey have provided instructors, equipment, work 
sites and, i5n some cases, .student transporation to the work 
site. The advisory Committees frojn business, and industry plan 
the program with the school district staff. 

Another state strength is the minimal cost of less than 
$80 0.0 0 per student. This is attributed to the staff and 
equipment contribution of business and industry. ^ 

The job placement rate is counted as a great strength and 
is also attributed to the close ties with business and industry. 
The majority. of cooperating businesses retain . trained students. r 
Also, several companies have established scholarships for college 
or further career training. This program is centered on the in- 
dividual and his or her vocational interests and employment needs. 
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HIGH SCHOOL INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 



Sacramento City Unified School District 
Sacramento^ Califor-nia 0 95818 . . . ■ 

• t V 

Contact Person: Sandra G. Verlinde, Coordinator 

Program Purpose: The High School Internship Program provides - 
opportunities for high school seniors to learn about leadership, 
executive and management positions while placed in an organiza- 
tional environment and enrolled in- -a full term of academic 
credit. 

OVERVIEW 

The High School Internship Program, sponsored by the Sac- 
ramento City Unified School District and funded through the 
average daily attendance expenditures for participating students 
qf the local school district,- is an individualized secondary pro 
gram integrating theoretical knowledge and practical experiences 
for high school seniors. As an alternative to the traditional 
curriculum offered by the schools, it emphasizes intellectual 
development, acquisition of knowledge, critical thinking and 
decision-making, and effective oral and written communication. 

The immediate goals of the program are to provide meaning- 
ful and practical learning through work experiences that allow ■ 
interns to acquire knowledge relating to organizations, manage- 
ment theory, and organizational decision-making. The program 
also provides opportunities for enhancing the personal growth , 
and work habits of participating individuals. Interns in the 
programs are immersed full-time in leadership positions for an 
entire academic term with sponsors representing both private 
and public business, government, and social service agencies', 
and organizations at the local level. The program is directed 
ana staffed by a ;local coordinator who has primary responsibili- 
ties for recruiting, screening and placing, students , developing 
sponsorships, conducting seminars, and managing the day-to-day 
activities of the program. 

Support services required by program participants are pro- 
vided-through the local coordinator and ..the available counsel- 
ing staff from the participating school districts, as needed. . 
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TARGET POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS* * - 
r ~ — 1 

The High School Internship Prograiq in Sacramento, California t 
averages approximately twenty-eight to thirty-five interns per 
semester. Although the program serves talented and gifted male 
and female high school seniors, the program also includes less 
academically inclined students possessing high initiative, 

-creativity , ^maturity , and * leadership potential. 

* *" » * *** 

While the majority of the interns are females, the various 
groups served by 1 the program include bilinguals (English and 
Spanish), Asians, talented/gifted including gifted-handicapped, 
and others. Additional characteristics of interns suggest that 
participants in the program are individuals who have strong 
'personal and interpersonal relationships and are involved in a 
variety of school and community sponsored activities. Graduates 
of the program usually plan to attend college upon graduation 
v from high school. - . 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVES • 

\ • 

The major objectives of the program are (1) to provi'de in- 
terns, especially high school seniors, knowledge and experience 
related to organizations and their functioning; and (2) to en-' 
hance the r personal growth, work habits, and communicatidn skills 
of the interns participating in the program. Specific perfor- . 
mance objectives for the individual participants in the' Intern- 
ship High School Program are enumerated In the Memorandum of 
Understanding contract signed by the sponsor, the intern, the 
parent, the coordinator, and the participating school district 
principal. 

While the above objectives conform to the National* Executive 
High School Internship Program objectives, some flexibility i*i 
the interpretation of these objectives is exercised by the co- 
ordinator in designing placements for interns witH participating 
-sponsors. Implementation and attainment of the objectives vary . 
across internship experiences and sponsors. • * 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

The program was developed by local leaders who saw the need 
for an alternative to the traditional , high school program. Al- 
though never advertised as a National Executive Internship Pro- 
gram, this local school district program corresponds to the model 
of the national program in ba^ic design and structure. It has 
been modified to meet the specific needs of high school seniors 
i-n the Sacramento community. In addition to serving gifted and 
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talented students,, this program also serves less, academically 
inclined high school students * particularly ' Asians and Spanish- 
speaking. ' 

Participants are recruited by the program coordinator, 
interns in the program, and the school staff. Interns^ are 
screened using specified criteria and subsequently interviewed 
by the program coordinator and sponsoring organization. Place- 
ment pf the prospective intern in the organizational setting is, 
based upon coordinator-sponsorf agreement regarding the nature 
of the learning-work experience. Placement of the individual, 
follows the signing pf the Memorandum of Understanding agreement 
specifying the performance objectives fos the individual par- — 
tici£ating in the learning experience. ' • 

Once selected and placed, interns in the program are inK 
mersed full-tijne in an -experiential learning program in an or- 
ganizational-environment for an entire academic, school ,te*;m. 
In addition to receiving full academic credit for their expe- 
riences, interns in the program spend the entire school term 
in a one-to-one relationship working as administrative .assis- 
tants and perfbrming exeeutive-level functions for a sponsor * i 
from Monday through Thursday of each week. Friday of each week 
is reserved for group seminars with fellow interns focusing on 
.management, administration, decision-making, and analysis of 
^ internship experiences. These weekly seminars 'are .held at various 
* places throughout the community ^and are sometimes conducted by 
the interns themselves. * - 

> Interns in the program are required to keep a daily log of ^ 
activities and to make periodic visits* to their respective 
schools. The purpose of the daily logs is to record the in- 
terns 1 perceptions and reactions tofthe' organizations in which 
they are placed. The periodic schp&l visits serve. to increase 
the interns 1 experiences while re-establishing contacts with 
students, teachers, and staff of the home high school. The 
daily logs kept by the interns are submitted to the coordinator 
of the program on a weekly basis and are used by the coordinator 
to assess the educational benefits and merits of the placements. , 

Upon the completion of the academic term, the intern is 
charged with the responsibility of planning/ conducting, and 
presenting a written or oral project based upon ' the experiences 
received in the organizational environment. The assessment df 
the intern^ based upon the attainment of ' specif ic performance 
objectives and specific work habits, is performed by the co- 
ordinator with feedback and comments froin the respective sponsor. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND STAFFING ' n 

The administration of the* program is directed by the lofcal. 
coordinator who has primary responsibilities for recruiting , 
screening, interviewing, and developing sponsorships for prospec- 
tive interns. The^ coordinator also coordinates the ^program Witji, 
key liaison personnel in the participating schooi districts. 

^ Among the many positive strengths of the program is its' 
flexibility in establishing and arranging a variety of learning 
experiences and its capacity to meet the needs of the specific 
program participants. The fluid^/rature of the prpgram 1 ' allows 
it to offer a variety of learning experiences that meet the 
individual needs o£ program participants. 



SUPPORT SERVICES 

*The Internship High School Program does not have a desig- 
nated separate support service unit or ^taff . The coordinator 
of the program* provides support s© che students when needed,... 
Assistance from the available staff of the participating dis- 
trict schools is also requested when necessary. 



EVALUATION . 

i 

No formal mechanism or instruments exist for evaluating . 
the program, but evaluation instruments of the National Ptfogram 
are available. These consist of standardized communication 
skills tests, a Work Habits Prof ile , a Performance Objective 
Instrument and an end-of-term inventory fpr, assessing the pro- 
gram and the students, and for obtaining feedback for making ' 
program improvements. An intensive evaluation of^the effective-- 
n£ss of the National Executive Jiigh School Internship Program 
(EHSIP) was conducted by the Center for Vocational Education in 
1976. The results of this evaluation were based upon data col- 
lected from key coordinators and numerous local school district 
programs. Formal plans for evaluating the Internship High 
School Program of the Sacramento Unified Schodl District are in 
the process of being^ developed. 
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SUMMARY - a 

4 

In addition to its great flexibility, thQ greatest strength 
of this program relates to the' impact it- makes on participating 
interns. In this experiential educational program, the benefits 
derived from the specific and unique individualized .learning 
experience go beyond those experienced in traditional learning 
environments. Interviews with program participants indicate 
satisfactions surpassing individual and program objectives. 
While not constrained by the nature and scope of the sponsor 
activities and program objectives, tjie program offers the unique 
feature- of allowing the student a fair degree of freedom and 
latitude in negotiating his/her curricular program. 

• While the High School Internship Program can be considered 
a dynamic and rewarding experiential , lea'rning program, improve- 
ments are needed in the following areas: program - evaluation , 
program m funding, and greater support from school district per- 
sonnel and departmental units. Present efforts for increasing 
the variety and numbers of private and public, governmental and 
nongovernmental agencies $nd organizations will benefit the 
program tremendously. 
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P.O. Box 619 

700 Glasgow Street 

Cambridge, Maryland 21613 



Contact Persori: Phyllis Greig Suhr 



Program purpose: The overall purpose of the Occupational Develop- 
ment Team for special needs persons is as follows: (1) to pre- 
pare students to effectively enter the world of competitive em- 
ployment; (2) to assist students in developing self-confidence; 
and (3) to assist students in working independently. 



OVERVIEW 

The Special Needs. Occupational Team is a secondary level 
program in Dorchester County. The program provides participants 
with complete vocational and academic assessment. The program 
also offers a complete vocational training and placement service * 
within "a sheltered workshop environment, as well as, a file in- 
dex referencing all local businesses and- industries within the 
community. Materials used within the program are of high inter- . 
est and low readability level. The three vocational sites with- 
in the program are self rcontained and offer flexible schedules, 
including a summer session. A half-day work-study schedule 
is designed for secondary special needs students. ^ 

The program has a staff of seven workers who provide coun- 
seling*, tes v ting, industrial and community aid orientation, and 
vocational rehabilitation ^ervices to program participants. 
Students may select a vocational training program at one of 
three sites. The staff works with the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) agency and an in-school cooperative 
program. The program is sponsored by the Dorchester County 
Board of Education, the Maryland State Department of Education, " 
and *the Division ^of Vocational Rehabilitation. Proposals for 
funding are written by the program staff and are submitted through 
-the Board of Education. 

TARGET POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

< 

The program was Initially designed to serve only the physi- 
cally, mentally, and emotionally handicapped student. However, 
it has been .expanded to include both the handicapped and the 
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academically, socially, economically and geographically disad- 
vantaged students from the rural, lower, middle-class population 
ir> Dorchester. County. The total enrollment f or| the 1978 school 
year is 194 students; 122 males and seventy-two females. 

1 - PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



The nine program objectives are to: (1) provide vocational 
and educational assessment for students interested in pursuing. a 
vocational program or in need of academic assistance; (2) provide 
in-class assistance for special needs students; (3) provide large 
print material, high interest and low readability materials; 
(4) identify skills and abilities through vocational and academic 
intelligence testing; (5) develop a goal-oriented plan for rer 
ferred students, wherein strengths and weaknesses are outlined 
so that instructional aims are student-centered; (6) assist 
students in cQmpleting job applications and securing work study 
and sheltered workshop placement; (7) provide opportunities for 
students to* meet and interview with prospective employers; 
(8) provide rehabilitation services and prosthetic devices for 
the physically handicapped; and (9) assist studeots with place- 
ment at the conclusion of the vocational training period. These 
objectives are applied to the specific Tieeds of eafch student 
entering the program so most aspects of the program are totally 
individualized. 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

The program year consists of two semesters, with opportuni- 
ties for summer work-study experiences. Students are referred 
to the program by counselors who serve in the six participating 
secondary schools. The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and the Division for Juvenile Services also make referrals/. 

* After a referral, students enter the evaluation unit and 
are introduced to 'a variety of standardized tests, work samples, 
and work adjustment procedures. A full battery of academic, * 
intellectual, and vocational' tedts ard administered to each 
student to determine his, her potential. In addition to test 
analysis, work evaluation and work adjustment activities are 
monitored within the evaluation unit. 

The Admission Review and Dismissal Committee is comprised 
of the principal, teachers, parents, and special fieeds team/" 
members. The committee admits, reviews, and dismisses students. 
This committee^ meets monthly, or noi e frequently, if needed. 
Afteir, evaluation and admission, the student may enter one of the 
three vocational training program sites. These sit^3 include 
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the Dorqhester County Vocational Technical Center, the Glasgow 
Regional Center, and the Dorchester Vocational Rehabilitation 
Center in Cambridge. Several community agencies and ,the 
Dorchester Community Development Center serve as voluntary train- 
ing sites for students who are interested in specialized programs. 

The physical facilities are barrier-free for the physically 
handicapped at all three sites. There is no public transporta- 
tion to the facilities; however, school buses are provided for 
student transportation. 

.i 

* There is a half-day schedule for students in the work-study 
program. Morning and/or afternoon schedules are maintained for 
vocational education courses. The schedule is flexible for stu- 
dents when special circumstances warrant it. All students have 
an individualized educational plan based on specific student 
strengths and weaknesses. Program materials are individualized 
^o insure student centered instruction. Class size varies from 
one to fifteen students. ' 

, Vocational courses at the vocational technical centers in- 
clude: (1) auto mechanics", (2), .auto body fender repair, (3) die- 
sel.'And marine mechaniqs, (4) welding, (5) carpentry, (6) elec- 
trical wiring, (7) air conditioning and refrigeration, (8) brick 
masonry,. (9) horticulture, (10) medical services, and (11) food 
service. Course offerings "at the Division of Vocational^ Reha- 
bilitation include: (T)"^ food service , (2) auto mechanics, 

\3 X ) building maintenance ,, and (4| sheltered workshop experiences. 
The Glasgow Regional Center prov'ides^hoijie^art training. - 

- In addition to 'vocational and educational xi^sessment for 
those students interested in pursuing a vocational program or 
needing academic assistance, the program also provides in-class 
assistance. The instructional aides assigned to the program 
assist the teachers with the development and follow-through of * 
regular classroom instruction , particularly as it relates to the 
vocational aspects v of the student's program. Aides work one 
to five hours a week on a one-to-one basis, assisting individual 
students for a one to two hour period. For example, an aide 
might provide a student enrolled 'in a carpentry class with help 
in reading a ruler, ox a "student in food service with assistance 
in understanding the directions of a recipe. The instructional 
aides provide educational assistance to increase the students 1 
chances of success in his/her vocational program. 

^The program also assists students in completing job applica- 
tions, and* securing work-study and sheltered workshop placements. 
The two work-study coordinators identify and place students in 
suitable job training sites. The coordinators monitor the stu- 
dents' progress at the job sites and maintain regular reports 
on students 1 , work habits, and general skill development. The 
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coordinators also assist students in obtaining jobs upon comple- 
tion of their training and serve as. liaisbn persons between the 
job, home, and school. After students are placed on a job, 
school monitoring continues for a period of one year to assure 
good work habits. After one y^ar, some students are maintained 
by the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation as adult workers. 
In addition to these responsibilities, the coordinators provide 
career guidance for students remaining in school and transporta- 
tion to job sites if needed. One such job site is a community 
effort to build homes in the area. Local banks and businesses 
provide loans and purchase building materials and land sites for 
students to draft plans for constructing and building the houses. 
The sale of the buildings recovers the amount of the investment 
and provides a profit which is put back into the next year's 
building project. 

The instructors use various instructional approaches such 
as special materials, talking tapes, magnifiers, taped commercial 
materials for non-readers, hands-on experiences, individualized 
instruction, lectures, discussion groups, projects, role playing 
exercises, games and taped programmed instructions. Team teach- 
ing, individualized instruction, inter-agency cooperation, and. 
•special resources assist in attaining program goals. 

Some teaching techniques involve behavior"* modification. 
Students are moved from the vocational setting to the job setting 
when both the behavior and skill level are appropriate. Home 
visits are made %t the onset of training and when the student 
is ready for work. Certificates are presented to students when 
they complete the training program and to employers who partici- 
pate in the program. 



ADMINISTRATION AND STAFFING 

Staffing patterns include the following: (1) two work-study 
coordinators, (2) two instructional aides, (3) student coordina- 
tor, (4) evaluation technician, and (5) vocational evaluator/ 
project Coordinator. The supervisor* is responsible for directing 
all program activities. Additionally, a vocational rehabilita- 
tion counselor is assigned to the program to assist with the 
medical^and prosthetic needs of enrolled students. The central 
administrative staff includes a project coordinator, supervisor 
of vocational education, and supervisor of special education. 
Staff and central office personnel meet about once ^ month to 
discuss student placements, job opportunities, support services, 
and program expansion needs. Major program policy making is the 
responsibility of the Board of Education. 



SUPPORT. SERVICES 
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Vocational counseling is done by staff members and a 
counselor assigned by the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
This agency also provides vocational training in a sheltered 
workshop environment for the more . severely handicapped student. 
Drug and alcohol addiction counseling is done by th£ mental 
health services of the Eastern Shore Hospital Center. Personal 
counseling may i>e done at the hospital. Social and ^elf-care 
instruction are provided by the Glasgow Regional Center. Planned 
Parenthood also provides a resource person. 



This program encompasses a group- of services designed to 
enable disadvantaged and handicapped secondary students to ente 
the world of work. The program is organized to meet this goal- 
through the use of specific plans and materials, a dedicated 
staff and a comprehensive evaluation component. The program 
affects the students with special needs, as well as the public 
and private sector in this rural community.^ 

In recognition for exemplary services to special, needs 
persons, the director of the program received the Wings of Mind 
award given by the National Association of Vocational Education 
Special Needs Personnel. Only fo^ty-five teacher educators 
and administrators have been so honored. 



SUMMARY 
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STAFF AND ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT NETWORK FOR 



MAINSTREAMING HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

Leeward Community College 

96-045 Ala Ike 

Pearl City/ Hawaii 96782 

Contact Persons: Dr. John Fry 

Program and Staff Development Specialist 

Ms. Kirk MacGugan 
, Program Coordinator 



Program Purpose: This program is designed to assist all staff i 
identifying problems of the handicapped and proposing solutions 
for their learning and life adjustment experiences. 



OVERVIEW 

The Staff and Organizational-- Development Network for Main- 
streaming is an informal system of activities for advising and 
assisting Leeward Community College in planning and implementing 
professional, program, and organizational changes for serving 
handicapped students. The network includes a variety of activi- 
ties targeted for all faculty and staff at the college. Infor- 
mal coordination and implementation of the activities is pro- 
moted by three major groups/individuals which are the LeeWard 
Community College Advisory Committee for Services for the Handi- 
capped, the Officer for the Handicapped, and the Campus Ad Hoc 
Team of Project Directors Interested in Ma ins teaming* These 
three . teams/individuals are composed of instructors, staff, and 
community persons who have developed, and are responsible for 
separate but complementing activities related to the handicapped 
A major focus is improving the organizational climate and pro- 
fessional skills of the staff to assist handicapped students in 
achieving career and avocational objectives. The network is 
informally coordinated by the Officer for the Handicapped. The 
program has many facets and is supported by federal and state 
funds at minimal costs. State Vocational Part "B" funds support 
many of the activities. 



TARGET POPULATION CHARACTERIST ICS 
— i 

The primary target group in this program is the faculty and 
staff bf the community college .y There are 149 full-time and 100 
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part-time staff. Of- these, 65 percent are female. Two of eight 
program administrators are handicapped. The secondary and ulti- 
mate target group is all students with handicapping conditions. 
The ethnic and racial compositibn of the students is Japanese , 
Chinese, - Hawaiian , Philipijio, Portuguese, Samoan, and 20 percent 
or less are Caucasian. There is no^ ethnic majority in Hawaii, 
and ethnic statistics are" not collected. There are 3,170 males 
and 2,59 6 femaies in the student body. The staff is currently 
in the process of developing methods to more accurately identify 
handicapped students who are in need of special services. 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



There are seven objectives in the staff development program. 
They ate (1) NEEDS ASSESSMENT - to assist staff in identifying 
potential problems and alternative solutions for learning, and 
life adjustment experiences for the handicapped; (2) AWARENESS - 
to assist all staff in increasing their respective av/areness of 
needs and attitudes related to the handicapped; (3) ANXIETY RE- 
DUCTION - to decrease staff anziety due to potential learning 
and adjustment problems related to handicapped students .and peers; 
(4) t CONSCIOUSNESS RAISING - to promote and advise on instructional, 
program, and organizational renewal processes which will encourage 
positive change for the handicapped; (5) COOPERATION - to cooper- 
ate. and interchange ideas, and , provide expertise to maximize per- 
sonnel resources; (6) DISSEMINATION - to serve as a mechanism 
for disseminating the effectiveness of the diverse services for 
the handicapped student; and (7) LEGAL RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES -to inform staff of rights, responsibilities, and needs of 
the handicapped. 

These objectives are implemented by the activities of the 
(1) Advisory Committee for Services for the Handicapped, (2) Of- 
ficer for the Handicapped, and (3) Campus Ad Hoc Team of Project 
Directors. Each of these teams has complementary objectives which 
aid them in carrying out the primary program objectives. 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

The major activities are accomplished through, three major * 
units in the community college mainstreaming network begun in 
19 71, The Leeward Advisbry Committee on Services for the Handi- 
capped is a community/campus committee appointed by the Provost 
to advise., evaluate, and advocate for the college all program- 
matic concerns related to services for handicapped students. 
The primary activities ai (1) advising the college in assessing 
needs, evaluating services, and recommending alternatives for t 
improving learning opportunities for handicapped students and 
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working conditions of employees with handicapping conditions/ 
(2) assisting the college in advocating concern of handicapped 
students; (3) advising the college on the potential employment 
and career opportunities for handicapped graduates ) and (4) 
assisting the collegfe in appropriate resource development acti- , 
yities for handicapped students, V 

The Officer for the Handicapped is a staff member designated 
by the Provost on an annual basis to implement the self study 
section (504) of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. ' The primary 
activities are (1) to advise and assist the Provost in the 
implementation and coordination of the self study recommendations 
(2) to assist individual staff in modifying instructional strate- 
gies to insure programmatic accessibility and non-discriminatory 
practices toward handicapped students; (3) to serve as input 
members on the Ad Hoc Facilities Committee under the coordination 
of the administrative services, maintenance supervisor, and a 
representative of the vocational techniqal areas; and' (4) to 
advpcate for the needs of the handicapped .student and employee. 

The third major unit is the Ad Hoc Team of Project Directors 
concerned with mainstreaming handicapped students. This unit is 
composed of faculty and staff who are Responsible for separate 
but complementing services or courses relative to the handicapped 
These staff informally meet to share and discuss mutual concerns' 
related to their projects and formally assist the officer for 
the handicapped and the advisory committee in meeting 1 their ob- 
jectives. The projects operated under these directors are: 

1. KOMO MAI - Students who have self-identif ied i or have 
been referred by .a community agency are served by this 
program. The program provides student peer counseling, 
student tutors, a resource center which includes braille 
tape recorders, talking books, braille writers; phone 
boosters, accessible physical facilities, intensive 
on-campus. services , and integration of campus academic 
study aids for the handicapped* 

* 2. FOOD SERVICE INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT PROJECT - This 
project primarily serves extremely slow learners, and 
f economically and educationally handicapped students. 
It is designed to assist students in learning, food 
service skills in a traditional classroom setting and 
in the student-operated campus food service areas. 
1 Competency-based materials are used. This project also 
o'ffers irtservice training to emplgyed persons who wish 
to upgrade skills, assistance to food service instruc- 
tor3 in developing oral> verbal, and computational * 
skills, and assistance to community food service indus- 
tries concernirtg employment and employee assessment. 
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•SUMMER ORIENTATION FOR 'VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENTS c 
WITH SPECIAL NEED'S - This orientation program, designed 
for handicapped students interested in nontraditional 
vocational program areas , seeks to identify, recruit, 
test and counsel students in preparation for entering 
. nontraditional ateas of vocational education. The pro- 
gram also offers the ptudent self-development, basic 
skills upgrading and~ career exploration opportunities 
in order to prepare for the fall semester coursework. 

* 

.ORIENTATION PROGRAM FOR HEARING-IMPAIRED STUDENTS - 
Students with hearing impairments who plan to enroll 
in the community college are offered ,the opportunity 
to upgrade their reading, vocabulary and study skills, 
learn of college expectations and resources available . 
for special awareness explorations. 

WORKING WITH SPECIAL CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES - This 
two semester course is offered to community college 
students who are interested in careers related to 
serving handicapped persons, paraprof essionals cur- 
rently working with the handicapped, and parents of 
handicapped children.. Through lecture, discussion, 
" practicum work, role playing, films,- a'nd guest lec- 
tures, students are- exposed to a variety of strategies, 
e.g., Individual Educational Plans (I.E. P.) and be- 
havior modification used in working with and under- 
standing problems of the handicapped. 

ASSURING ACCESSIBILITY OF OFF-CAMPUS SITES FOR EDUCATION- 
AL EXPERIENCES - This program is^designed to aid handi- 
capped students in participatincj'more fully in off- 
campus education, vocational, and career awareness acti- 
vities. A guideline instrument was developed for use by 
instructional staff to assess physical and other dis- 
criminatory barriers of off-campus learning sites, e.g., 
historical, co-op Work, and study tour sites. The ulti- 
mate goal is to increase th6 number of handicapped stu- 
dents participating in field based experiences. 

TRAINING OF TUTORS TO ASSIST VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STU- 
DENTS WITH HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS - This one semester m 
course was initiated to meet the need of training edu- 
cational assistants , parents, and volunteers for the 
Department of Education and community agencies*. Students 
are provided training ift methods of tutoring in basic 
skills and giving mobility, assistance to persons with 
special needs. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND .STAFFING 

The administrative network for mainstreaming the handicapped 
consists of the advisory committee members from the community 
and campus, the Officer for the Handicapped appointed by tire 
Provost, and the project director team consisting of eight fac- 
ulty members. _ Within this network,, various kinds of expertise 
^re brought to bear on the problems involved in serving handi- 
capped students* Two\of the faculty members have doctbrates. and 
the' others have master's degrees. Community links are established 
legal rights ^re elucidated, and practical application of special 
needs , services and khowledge^is effected. The network approach 
appears to make maximum use of innovation in that staff are en- 
* coOra'ged to develop ideas for practical uses. The minimal fund- 
ing received, for these efforts demonstrates that a large staff 
is not an absolute (( jiecessity to the implementation and operation 
of a workable mainstreaming program. 



SUPPORT SERVICES 

Support services are available for both the staff Main- 
streaming Network and the handicapped students whom they serve. 
The supportive mechanisms for the staff include (1) a mini- 
library of literature on teaching strategies, projects and voca- 
tional educational materials relative to the handicapped (2) a 
needs assessment program for identification of personnel, pro- 
gram, instructional and organizational needs relative to the 
handicapped, (3) literature search for new materials arranged 
when necessary, (4) consultant services available for assistance 
in preparing and writing project proposals, coutse outlines, and 
other materials relative to the handicapped, (5) inservice work- 
shops and seminars available periodically to upgrade instructional 
"program and staf|f development needs relative to serving the handi- 
capped, and (6) publications available for the educational im- 
provement of the handicapped. These services are maintained on 
a very low budget. : * 

Supportive services and equipment for handicapped students 
are varied, but are offered at minimal costs to the institution. 
These services and equipment include lowered work tables, braille 
tape recorders, talking books, telephone boosters, braille - 
writers, signers, career . counselors , competency-based work-books, 
use of off-campus study enrichment sites, business, industry and 
labor cooperative w.ork experience and consultant support, health 
center, learnincu center , media center, psychometric office facil- 
ities, chamber of commerce support, and the cooperation of the 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
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EVALUATIO N 

^The network program has been uftder continuous evaluation 
by the staff. The methods include network self-evaluation , 
administrative notation of the decrease* in complaints . and peti- 
tions from handicapped students , post-activity evaluations by 
network staff , and input from other general community college 
staff who alsp serve the handicapped students. The mainsbreaming 
network staff are. evaluated by rating procedures following each 
major activity or course, Ratings are conducted by supervisors., 
peers „ students aod self. The network coordinator is ultimately 
responsible for ' evaluation procedures and documentation. To 
date, the program has been termed "highly successful" by the ad- 
ministrators, staff, and students. 

SUMMARY r 

^Handicapped students at this community college are being 
served by the mainstream network staff organization tfhich in- 
cludes project directors who attempt^to design a multiXf aceted 
program to meet a Variety of special needs. These needs .are met 
in the following ways: (1) aid with basic skills, (2) reduction 
of physical barriers on campus a-nd at off-campus learning sites, 
(3) aids to study for the deaf and hearing-impaired, (4) 'health, 
services, (5) greater career awareness, (6) job placement aid, 

(7) more accurate .assessment for vocational preparation, and 

(8) personal and career counseling, and tutuorial help in many 
subject matter areas. • . 

The major strengths of the program in meeting these needs 
are the community and campus staff advisory committee, the 
officer for the handicapped who provides legal bases, and guide- 
lines for programmatic -efforts, and the staff project directors 
who operationalize many of the strategies needed to carry out 
program goals.' Another strength is the use of volunteers to 
assist both staffafcd students* Cooperation of small businesses 
is a component helpful to career aspects of the program. In 
addition to these strengths, staff members appear to be per- 
sonally interested in special needs persons and their problems; 
therefore, one of the greatest program strenghts may be the kind' ' 
of interpersonal relationships which prevail Vithin it. 
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' MOTIVATION, EDUCATION AND' TRAINING, %m. 
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^Msfeivettibfif Bdueafcigji and Staining, ine, (MET) i§ an dif~ 
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feUflltifeg aflQ §Kpefi§ncds, afld Supportive services to youths 

aftd adults from families of seasonally employed agricultural 

workers in the states of Texas and Loijisana. ^ N j 

Participants in the program are selected on the basis of 
income, farmworker guidelines, and eligibility criteria speci- 
fied under Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
regulations and guidelines • Students participating in the 
Various programs^ projects, and activities conducted by the 
organization receive in-school work experiences, out-of-<=chool " * {sj 
work experiences, on-the-job training, ajid classroom training. 
While the length of training varies „with different projects, 
individuals usually spend ah average , training period of six- ! 
teen to twenty-four weeks in the program. ^Jork experience and 
job related supportive services including temporary housing 
and transportation assistance from home to job, or home bo : | 
school, are provided to all participants.. . ui 
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Trainees for the program a^re recruited primarily, by the 
outreach staff of MET an,d the local office staffs' Individuals * 
entering the program are diagnosed, interviewed, and placed in 
a classroom or work^experience station based upon the indivi- ^ 
dualized program developed through the use of an instructional 4 {\ 
plan and an employment development plan.' Supportive* services 
are provided to the trainee during the training and educational 
program. Job development, placements, and follow-ups are 



conducted by th£ organization for both positive and non-positive 
terminations. * • 

■ * 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES ^ 

' \ 

MET 1 s farmworker training efforts are geared to provide 
academic instruction and pre-vocational skills training to 
seasonally employed agricultural" workers a^d their families. 
Specific objectives of the program focus .on (1) providing 
alternate jobs to seasonal farmworkers so a^ to enable them to 
better compete in the labor market; (2) improving the agricul- • 
tural lifestyles and well-being of migrants and seasonally em- 
ployed farmworkers; (3) minimizing unemployment among farm- 
worker youths fourteen to twenty-one years of age; and (4) 
providing supportive services to economically disadvantaged 
migrants and seasonal farmw6rkers and their families. These 
objectives are in compliance and agreement with CETA Section 
303 regulations and guidelines for operating programs for 
meeting the specific and unique needs of seasonal farmworkers. 
CETA Section 30 3 regulations and guidelines are reviewed 
periodically by the executive director and program staff for 
ascertaining that programs and objectives are t congruent with 
legislative , mandates . 



_ TARG ET POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS . . 

* C7 

As of 1977, MET's target area consists of 235 Texas coun- 
ties and all the parishes in the^ State of Louisiana. MET's 
continuing efforts to help farmworkers to establish an economic 
base will focus on expanding its network of programs and ser- 
vices to additional counties in South Texas. The target popu- 
lation includes migrant and seasonal farmworkers and their de- 
pendents, rural poor, and economically disadvantaged individuals 
as defined in Section 97.203 of CETA 303 regulations. 

The total number of participants projected for fiscal year 
1978 is estimated at 8,875 with 174,578 farmworkers and depen- 
dents benefiting directly and indirectly from' the program. Of 
the total number of participants receiving employment training, 
instructional and supportive services, 60 percent come from 
Spanish-speaking backgrounds, 35 percent are black, and the re- 
mainder white. Other individuals representing handicapped, 
American Indian, and Vietnamese .groups have been enrolled in 
the program in years paiiC\ The majority of the participants 
are male with an average family of five. 
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PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

— — 

Motivation, Education and Training, Inc. began its farm- 
worker training efforts in 1967 in response to the need for . 
alternative employment opportunities among seasonally employed 
black agricultural workers in rural southeastern Texas and 
Louisiana.* Between 1971-1973, MET was funded jointly by the 
Offiqe of Economic Opportunity, the Department of Labor, and 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, In 1973, all 
farmworker programs were transferred to the Department of Labor 
Since 1974 MET has been under the Department of Labor, and* 
through its encouragement has expanded its area of geographic 
coverage to include the erttire State of Louisiana and most of 
the State of Texas , with the exception of a few counties in 
central and south Texas. 

Trainees for the various programs and projects conducted 
by MET afe recruited through l<?cal office outreach staff/* 
Selection is based on income, farmworker definitional guide- 
lines, and eligibility criteria fo* CETA Section 303 prime 
sponsors, 4 \. 

The following represent the major^ programs offered by MET: 
(1) a Housing Rehabilitation Program designed to provide basic 
instruction and practical experiences to seasonally employed 
farmworkers in building grades, construction, and loan docket 
preparation; (2) Farmworker Youth Community Conservation and n 
Improvement Projects for minimizing unemployment among farm- 
worker youth sixteen to nineteen years of age who have com- 
pleted or dropped out of school; (3) a Farmworker Youth Employ- 
ment and Training , Program providing comprehensive training, 
career employment ^experiences , and supportive services to four- 
teen to twenty-one^ year old youths from families of seasonally 
employed agricultural 'workers in Texas and Louisiana; (4) a 
Residential/Relocation Assistance Program providing temporary 
housing, training, and supportive services for individuals de- 
siring to relocate to another locale; and, (5) a project con- 
cerned with revising and disseminating a Guide to Farmworker 
Protection Laws Digest in both English and Spanish^, 

Individuals participating* in the program are placed in 
classroom instruction, actual work experience, on-ttte-job super 
vised training, or career exploration experiences. Supportive 
work experience and job related services are provided to all 
participants as needed. Each participant in the program has a 
profile and an Employment Development Plan. 

Students are assessed on a weekly basis through written 
and Oral examinations and observations by the .vocational and 
* . academic instructors, counselors, and supervisors at the work 
stations. Towards the completion of the instructional program 
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or training, job development and job placement 'specialists 
assist, the individual in obtaining employfft£nt or information 
about available opportunities, A post-placement and follow-up 
service of the MET program is designed J:o a'ssist individuals 
with particular problems in the new work environment and com- 
munity, v 



'% ADMINISTRATION AND- STAFFING 

MET is governed by a Board of Directors consisting of four 
members from each of its nine programmatic regions, and One 
member at large, The thirty-seven member board, which meets 
monthly, maintains a 51 percent majority representation of 
farmworkers* MET's operations at the local level are managed 
by eight Regional Coordinators in T ( exas and on§ Director in 
Louisiana, In addition, MET has twenty-five offices including 
two administrative offices, one research office^ and twenty- two 
local offices. 

The following figure represents the organizational struc-^ 
ture of Mbtivation, Education and Training, Inc. 



Board of Directors 



1 Executive Director 



Executive 
Secretary 



Deputy Director for 
Administration and 
Management 



I 



{Personnel 



I 



Planning and Evalua- 
tion Special Projects 



J 



Research and 
Development 



Deputy Director 
for Operations 



Finance 



X 



West 

Regional 
Director 
Regions 
3,5-8 



East 

Regional 
Director 
Regions 
1,2,4 



1 



MET 

Louisiana 
Director 
Area 
A,B,C 



METl.s operations at the local level are managed by eight 
regional coordinators in , Texas and one director in Louisiana. 
In addition, the program is staffed by^ vocational, and academic 
instructprs, recruiters, placement specialists, counselors, 
tutors, job development specialists, and other supportive staff, 
The variety, number, commitment, and devotion of the entire 
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MET staff enables the organization to provide a comprehensive 
set of services to individual clients and their families • 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 



MET provides a comprehensive set of supportive services 
to economically disadvantaged migrant and seasonal farmworkers 
and their dependents • MET 1 s philosophical orientation and 
devotion to the development of the total family concept has led 
it to provide the following supportive services: preventive 
and clinical medical treatment for farmworkers and their de- 
pendents; nutritional service's; child care; transportation ser? 
vices; tutorial, General Educational Development/ English as 
Second Language,, and remedial instructional services; counsel- 
ing; and a whole host of manpower services including job de- 
velopment, job placement and .post placement services. In addi- 
tion to these, MET provides paralegal and client advocacy -ser? 
vices as needed* 'Residential/Relocation facilities and assis- 
tance are provided for families enrolled in training or receiv- 
ing supportive services and for individuals electing to esta- 
blish ra^idence in other areas for the purpose of training or 
employment* * * 

MET employs other supportive staff including housing' 
specialists and' community 'resource specialists who assist 
graduates of th? program in locating- housing in new areas % 
and placing and establishing their children in new school" 1 
settings. 



In general, evaluation of the MET program is based upon 
v the use of placement rates. Placement rates vary ; within the 
different employment training programs offered within the or- 
ganization. The following are samples of placement ratios 
which are currently being used co measure the success of the 
program: (1) for, on-the-job and classroom training, a 90 
percent placement with 5 percent positive termination is com- 
mon; (2) for out-of -school work-experience programs, a 50 per- 
cent placement with 50 percent other positive termination is 
projected; and (3) for career employment experience programs, 
a 15 percent placement is projected. 

Additipnal informal means for obtaining information to 
evaluate and improve the program consist of interviews with 
employers and comments obtained from follow-ups of program 
graduates* Informal feedback from parents or program partici- 
pants is obtained by vocational instructors and specialists 
through home visitations and post-placement follow-ups . 
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SUMMARY 

The Motivation, Education and Training Program for farm- 
workers and seasonally employed agricultural workers is unique 
in that it provides a comprehensive set of programs , services , 
projects, and activities for assisting economically disadvan- 
taged individuals to pursue new career alternatives and/or 
change or improve their lifestyles and increase their well-be- 
ing. An innovative activity provided by the organization for ' 
developing the total family unit is the Residential/Relocation 
Assistance Program. The Job Related Advocacy Project directed 
toward assisting eligible, non-trainee agricultural workers 
with occupational problems, claims, and disputes between them- 
selves and their employers represents another innovative 
attempt to meet the needs of their clientele. 

The vast statewide ^twork system of cooperative agreements 
for providing arid delivering programs and services developed 
by MET and other agencies and organizations contributes to 
*the successful operation of the programs. Community acceptance 
of the farmworker vocational training areas offered is a signi- 
ficant .variable in the success of the program operations. The 
success of the organization is also enhanced by its ommunity 
liaison and job development personnel staff who have devoted 
considerable efforts to eliminate the specific problems and 
barriers of its clientele in communities alien to the target 
population. MET is currently in the process of increasing and 
developing employment and training activities for its farm- 
worker youth population. 
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MIGRANT EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES PROGRAM 



T 



Geneseo Migrant Center 
State University College 
Geneseo, New York 144 54 



Contact Person: Gloria Mattera, Director 

• # 
Program Purpose: The program provides career awareness, guidance 
and supportive services to migrant youth as. they travel along the 
east coast stream. The major purpose of the program is to en- ' 
courage pursuit of education beyond the secondary level." 



OVERVIEW 

The, Migrant Educational Opportunities Program was develdped 
as an east coast model project to aid migrant youth in selecting 
and pursuing careers of their choice through post-secondary pro- 
grams. The program is funded with $158,000 through a Health, 
Education and Welfare (HEW) grant from the Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Post-Secondary Education (FIPSE) . The program funding 
period is from July of 1977 through July of 1979 and operates 
throughout' the year. Although the program is 100 percent fed- 
erally funded, many in-kind contributions are provided by the 
State University College at Geneseo, New York and the Geneseo 
Migrant Center. 

The program activities are conducted in labor camps, homes, 
and schools. The core program staff is located at the Geneseo 
Migrant Center. The program is t operated by a project coordinator 
administrative assistant and counselors. In addition, counselors 
teachers, i-md support staff throughout the east coast area aid 
the project staff with outreach and services to migrant youth. 



TARGET POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

The population served by y€ne program includes migrant youth 
between the ages of thirteen /arrd twenty-five. The youth travel 
with their families, or alone, throughout rural areas on the east 
coast. Many of the youth work in the field as migrant workers 
along-with their family members. Tbe youth are high school stu- 
dents/ school drop-outs, or post-secondary program participants. 
The students have generally lacked congruence in their education 
Because of the tremendous amount of traveling throughout the 
harvesting season. 
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There are approximately 27 0 youth participating in the pro- 
gram at present. This total includes 104 that are school drop- 
outs. Two hundred and three of the total number of participants 
are male and sixty-seven are female. An estimated 140 students 
are at the junior high school level, 125 at the senior high level, 
and the remaining five are in the post-secondary range. The 
racial makeup of the program participants is representative of 
three subpopulations . A large majority of the students, a total 
of 90 percent are Black Americans; 8 percent of the 270 students 
are Hispanic bilinguals; the remaining 2 percent are Caucasian. 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of the Migrant Educational Opportunities Pro- 
gram are to increase migrant youth awareness of alternative career 
choices and procedures necessary to pursue education beyond the 
secondary level. An additional objective is to .overcome major 
financial and guidance deterrents for migrant youth which limit 
education beyond the secondary level. Lastly, the program attempts 
to increase the number of in-school and out-of-school migrant 
youth who pursue education beyond the secondary level. 

A recent study indicated that as much as 90 percent* of the 
migrant youth population leaves school before obtaining a high 
school diploma. The objectives for the Migrant Educational Oppor- 
tunities Program were developed to address the particular educa- 
tional needs of the interstate migrant youth population. 



PROGRAM ACTIVI TIES 

The Migrant Educational Opportunities Program has been in 
operation sirfce 1977. It is one of several programs conducted 
at the Geneseo Migrant Center which has been located on the campus 
of the State University College at Geneseo, New York since 1968. 
The program is a model east coast identification and communication 
system to serve migrant youth. Students ate recruited for the 
program by the staff. In addition, many students are referred to 
the program by parents, siblings, state migrant education programs, 
and east coast health and head Start agencies who have contact 
with the interstate migrant families as they travel throughout 
the east coast. m ' . 

The program offers career awareness, counseling and support- 
ive services to participants. Relevant career, guidance and 
financial information is disseminated to migrant youth as they 
travel along the eastern seaboard. Financial assistance is avail- 
able to migrant youth continuing their education beyond the sec- 
ondary level. 
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The staff works with migrant youth in their labor camps and 
schools during harvest season iij New York. The external support 
staff continues to work with students in .their homes, schools and 
labor camps throughout other states along the eastern seaboard. 

Students receive individual personal and career counseling 
from program staff when they are in New York State migrant camps. 
This is an on-going service which is provided at least once a 
week. Special instructional aids include teacher-made materials. 
There is no cost to students for the services provided. 

The teaching and counseling approach used is very individ- 
ualized as f staf f visit students in their homes to enhance commun- 
ication. Students are evaluated by teacher and counselor obser- 
vation, and self-rating. Students are encouraged to write letters 

to % the program staff as they travel throughout the east coast. 

i 

The program publishes a newsletter called Real Talk which is 
mailed to youth. Students are asked to forward post cards to the 
program giving their current address, Real Talk includes a variety 
of articles and information helpful to students in choosing and 
pursuing a career. Students are encouraged to send in stpries, 
pictures, drawings and any other material of interest to migrant 
youth. 



ADMINISTRATION AND STAFFING t ' 

The program is staffed by a project director responsible for 
overall administration of the project. The administrative assist- 
ant oversees the development of forms, reports, and newsletters 
and, handles budgets. Two counselors with bachelor's and/or mas- 
ter's degrees also staff the program. The staff is 50 percent 
male and 50 percent female. All staff have had work experience 
in vocational areas and -with special needs students. The project 
director has a doctorate in education and varied experience in , 
migrant education as coordinator of this program and the entire 
Geneseo Migrant Center. 

The staff has conducted workshops for teachers of migrant 
children and Literacy Volunteers of America. In addition; the 
program staff developed and presents the Migrant Heritage Studies 
Kit to educate epmmunity, agency, and college* personnel . 

Parents, students, and staff are involved in the program 
planning process. Program operation employs a team approach. 
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SUPPORT SERVICES 

» 

A variety of support services are provided for migrant youth'. 
Students- $re referred for necessary dental, medical, and social 
services. Survival skills are needed to enable students to func- 
tion once they have selected an occupation. Program activities 
are designed to aid students in preparing resumes, interviewing 
for jobs, values clarification, and goal setting. 

Counselors establish contact with local businesses to obtain 
work experience slots for students while they are in the" New York 
area. ■ , 

EVALUATION 

Criteria used to measure ~the^a.ttainment of program objectives 
is based on the number of youth in the program who complete high 
school and go on to post-secondary programs. An additional mea- 
sure is the number of youth who demonstrate increased interest 
in continuing their education. 

Program evaluation reports are prepared semi-annually by an 
evaluation consultant. The reports are prepared for HEW and 
interested coordinating agencies. The program staff stresses 
the fact that 'the migrant population has been overlooked for too 
long by the educational system. ' The Migrant Educational Oppor- 
tunities Program is an intensive attempt to h$lp remedy this 
problem and provide some continuity to the education of migrant 
youth. The program staff traveled to Florida to visit youth that 
were involved in the' program during harvest time in New, York. 
The counselors saw positive results of their efforts in the sur- 
prise and pleasure of migrant youth as they realized that staff 
will keep in contact with them. 

■ - SUMMARY" 1 

One important aspect of the program operation is the special 
linkages created among the staff, special migrant programs, and 
local community programs. 

Additionally, program staff find that the personalized ap- 
proach is the most effective method or technique to use. in working 
with migrant youth. The students' needs are so varied that a 
personalized approach, which includes outreach services to provide 
continuity in education, is the only way in which they can be met. 
Possibly, the most essential ingredient of a successful program 
for migrant youth is a commitment on the part of the staff to 
serve this population. 
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Program staff believe that the model project can be replicated 
nationwide , with a central coordinating site to serve as a clear- 
inghouse. Suggested funding , sources, include State Migrant Educa- 
tion Departments and federal discretionary funds for migrant edu- 
cation. 
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B. EXEMPLARY PR06RAMS ABSTRACTS 

4 * 



,One hundred and twenty- one educational/vocational programs 
for special needs subpopulations are described in the exemplary 
program abstracts. The programs were identified by a review of 
the literature; and contact with state special needs personnel/ 
National Center staff, technical panel members, consultants.^ and 
practitioners in the field. The information contained in the 
program abstracts was obtained from ci review of program documents 
and materials. 

The programs described are representative of_educational/ 
vocational programs for a variety of special needs subpopulations 
The humber of programs described and the specific populations 
they serve are as follows: 



Populations 

American Indian 

Bilingual - . 

Corrections 

Disadvantaged 

Dis advantaged/Handicapped 

Gifted and Talented 

Handicapped " 

Migrant « 



Number of Programs 

7 
8 

30 
20 
11 
9 

34 

2 



The program abstracts are grouped according to the speific 
populations they serve and presented in alphabetical order accord 
ing to the exemplary program titles. Information such as program 
address, contact # person/ target population characteristics, spon- 
sor, program objectives, staffing patterns, activities offered, 
support services, and evaluation procedures is included in the 
program abstracts. 
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AMERICAN INDIANS 



Program Title ; Bilingual Vocational Education Project 

Address ; Little Wound School 

Pine JRidge Reservation 
Kyle, South Dakota 57752 

/ . - 

Contact Person : Stephan D. Langley 

• # 

Target Population Characteristics : Twenty-three Oglala Indians 

"received .training in building trades, English, and life skills 
duping the first year (1977-78;) of the prqject. 

Sponsorship: The project is funded through a federal grant. 0| 

O 

v 

Staffing Pattern : The trainees are supervised by a full-time 
master carpenter/instructor, a full-time English as a Second 
Language (ESL) teacher, and' a half-time ^prograftf director . The 
school handyman, an Oglala Indian, gives instruction in electri 
city and plumbing. 6 



Program Objectives : One objective of the program is to' provide 
traifrAng to people in Klye, who, because of their inability to 
communicate in the English language, are unemployed or underem- 
ployed. A second objective is to provide a bilingual vocational 
training program that Will serve as a model for all communities 
on the Pine Ridge Reservation, and a third objective is to in- 
crease manual and cognitive skills and self-confidence to enable 
them to support themselves and their families. 

Types of Program Activities : Trainees are paid biweekly based on 
a time clock record of the time they actually spend on site. 
Relatively formal classroom instruction is conducted in m&th, 
English, and life skills. Shop is carAed out in repair and 
construction work on the reservation.' Emphasis is on quality of 
workmanship, not- speed. Trainees are provided with experience 
in layout, form building,, rough framing, outside finishing, inside 
finishing, care and use of tools and materials, welding, insula- 
tion and resilient materials, acoustics and drywall, electricity 
basics, plumbing basics, masonry basics, m hardware, and painting 
and refinishing interiors and exteriors '(which includes workshops 
for. stained glass and furniture refinishing) ; 
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Evaluation : Fifteen of the twenty- three 'trainees remained in the 
program for the whole year. Two passed the General Educational 
Development (GED) test to obtain their high school equivalency 
diploma. Attendance of 87.5 percent is considered good. Trainees 
demonstrated improved 'communication skills and increased accept- 
ance of non-Indian culture. . t. 
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AMERICAN INDIANS 



Program Title : Career Studies Program 
Address : The College of Ganado 



Ganado, Arizona 86505 ^ 
Contact Person : Betty M. Rasco, Director 

*** 

* 

Targ et Popula tion Chara cteristic s : The program provides job 
training opportuniTJ^ii for approximately 105 Navajos, ranging 
in ,ago from sixteen to sixty, who have been identified as econom- 
ically disadvantaged and who lack specific job skills, needed for 
employment. 

v 

Sponsorship : The program is federally fupded through the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) . 

Program Objectives : The primary objectives of the program are 
to provide general literacy and basic education, job skills lead- 
ing to employment, and enrichment experiences through general 
education. Additional objectives are to provide an opportunity 
for interaction of Career Studies Program students with traditional 
college age students. This interaction is expected to motivate 
program students to assess where they are educationally and to 
decide if they want to matriculate to a degree program. 

• 

T ypes of Program Activities ; Training programs run from twelve 
weeks to forty-eight "weeks in length at the Ganado Skills Train- 
ing Center, where four major areas of training are available: 
food services (the college dining hall serves as the on-the-job 
training facility);, office-clerical; allied health (for which 
Sage Memorial Hospital, partner institution with the college, 
serves as training facility; and a General Education Development 
fGED) program which is open-ended. *In addition to skill training, 
all CETA participants Are provided with lodging and meals <?n the 
campus, and are paid $2.65 per hour while in actual training 
sessions, approximately thirty training hours per week. 
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AMERICAN INDIANS 

Program Title : Navajo Agricultural Produce Industry (API) - 
* Livestock Management Training Program 

Address: Navajo Agricultural Products Industry 

. P. 0. Box 86 . * 

Farmington ,• New Mexico 87401 

Contact Person : Irvin Pablo, Dir.eGtor 

Target Population Characteristics :. Approximately twenty-five 
Navajo trainees,, who qualify and show an interest in learning the 
fundamentals of livestock husbandry, participate in the program. 

Sponsorship : The Livestock Management Training Program is a joint 
effort of the NAPI, Navajo Tribe Office of Employment and Training 
Administration, and Winrock International Research and Training 
Center. 

Staffing Pattern : Winrock is responsible for the -development of 
the training program, including the development of training aids, 
and lesson materials, specific procedures for' teaching the desired 
technical skills, and the training of NAPI personnel that adminis- 
ter the training program. Winrock personnel and consultants are 
available to teach specific techniques or skills throughout the 
program. NAPI is responsible for the execution of the program 
including recruiting and employment of trainees, orientation of 
trainees, and "supervision and conduct' of the program. 

Program Objectives : The Livestock Management Training Program is 
designed to assist Navago livestock owners and potential^ owners 
how to better manage their herds, and to provide 100-200 trained 
employees, who will, in turn, supervise and train 450-500 employees 
of the Livestock Program as" it expands on the Navajo Indian 
Irrigation Project. 

Types of Program Activities : Trainees learn modern beef cattle 
and sheep production techniques at the .livestock training ground 
and receive classroom instruction in animal genetics, health, 
-reproduction, management, nutrition, ' and marketing. , 

Evaluation : Some trainees have found better jobs for themselves 
or gone on to higher education; others are now employed by. NAPI. 
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AMERICAN INDIANS 



Program Title ; 



Navajo Community College 



Address : 



Tsaile, Navajo Nation, Arizona 



Contact Person: Richard Reihard 



Target Population Characteristics : .The* student body averages 
about eighty-five percent Navajo students, slightly 'more than 
ten percent non-Indian students, and slightly less than five per- 
cent Indians from other tribes. A .General Education Development 
(GED) or high school diploma is required for admission. 

Sponsorship : The federal government provides the basic operating 
funds of the college and students, pay tuition and fees. , 

' j 

Staffing Pattern : A large s€aff of administrative, professional, 
and .supportive personnel and faculty members operate two large 
campuses (Tsaile, Arizona, and Shiprock, New Mexico) as well as 
extension classes and outreach programs throughout the reserva- 
tion. Navajos cofnprise approximately sixty-five percent of the 
staff -and faculty. 



Program Objectives : Objectives of the College are to fulfill the 
special educational needs of the residents of the Navajo Nation 
and to emphasize those areas of study and training which are 
designed to meet the manpower needs of the Navajo Nation. 



Types of Program Activities : The College provides academic pro- 
grams which encompass the first two years of baccalaureate train- 
ing, as well as training in technical and other vocational fields 
which are designed to enable the graduate to gain employment in 
his/her field of preparation. The College also promotes, through 
its Navajo and Indian Studies Program, ^an understanding of the 
unique heritage and language of the Navajo Nation and strives 
to impart to the students a positive self-image and clear sense 
of identity. There are bilingual components in ^ome programs, 
including the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
sponsored cooperative education program, which provides training 
in l eleven vocational -areas. 
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Evaluation ; The College is accredited ,by the North Central 
Association o,f Colleges an$ Secondary Schools. 
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Program Title : Northland Pioneer Community College 



Address : - 203. West Hopi Drive 

- . / - r 1 Holbrook, Arizona 86025 



Contact Person: ' Orlando McBride 



. Target Population Characteristics : This five-year-old college 
operates a decentralized campus system throughout Navajo and 
Apache counties in- Arizona. The college serves approximately 
3 , 800 'students ' (average age between eighteen and twenty-five), 
and its district involves an area of more than 21,000 square 
miles with an estimated permanent population of 110,000 people. 
The* Navajo, Hopi., and White Mountain Apache Indian reservations 
oqcupy more than sixty percent 'of the total land area within the 
college district. 

Sponsorship : Students pay college tuition and fees. The college 
is . approved by the Arizona State Community College Board and is 
seeking formal accreditation by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Staffing Pattern : The Board selects "pioneer educators" who are 
familiar with and committed to a pon-traditional . multi-centered 
college. The unique faculty and staff consists of a balance 
between full-^ime, professionally-trained educators and part- 
time professionally-trained educators drawn from local educational 
agencies as well a*s a faculty and staff drawn from local business, 
industrial, and service agencies. 

Program Objectives : The college, established in 1974, is designed 
to "take education to the people." It offers courses in seventeen 
different communities and provides students with free transporta- 
tion by van (four times daily) from eight of its college centers. 
Many classes are offered on tne reservation. 

Types of program Activities : The College offers academic and 
vocational programs. Its . extensive curriculum is committed to 
the lifelong learning concept. General studies and occupational 
education is available to meet the needs of: 
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1. the recent high school graduate 

2. the educationally handicapped 

3, the occupationally unskilled 

4, the occupationally underskilled 

5. the senior citizen 

6, groups with vocational educational interests 



Support Services : The commitment to the delivery of services in 
facilities within a short driving distance of the student's home 
involves leasing and borrowing facilities from other agencies and 
cooperating businesses and industries. 
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AMERICAN INDIANS 



Program Title : Rough Rock Demonstration School 



Address : Rough Rock School Board, Inc. 

Chinle, Arizona 86503 



. Contact Person : B. BySura Njaa, Information Office 

Target Population Characteristics : Rough Rock Demonstration 
School is a pre-school through college complex that serves a 
Navajo "chapter, 11 (similar to a small county) of approximately 
1,500 people. The area* is rural, isolated, and the language of 
the community is Navajo, Most of the school's 500 students come * 
from hogan homes in camps where there is neither running water 
nor electricity. English is treate'd as a second language through- 
out the school. * . 

Sponsorship : Funding is provided by a number of public and pri- 
vate agencies. The demonstration school budget for fiscal year 
1977-78 was $2,007,872, $1,298,606 of which was provided by the 
Basic Bureau of Indian Affairs Contract for Education. The 
school operates in conjunction with the high school ($3,519,000) 
anfl community health services ($263,000) for a grand total of 
$5,789,872. 

Staffing Pattern : In the elementary school, most of the certified 
teachers are Navajo, providing working role models for the child- 
ren. All top administrative positions and supportive positions 
(kitchen, dorms, plant management, transportation) are filljed by 
Navajos. This program employs more than 100 members of the com- 
munity, which, in an area where the unemployment rate is between 
forty-five percent to sixty-five percent, is viewed as important 
"vocational education" by allowing children to see their parents 
regularly employed. English is the language of commerce; Navajo 
is the language of the school' of the community. Some people who 
work at the school do not speak English; some are illiterate. 
The school employs Navajo-speaking parent aides in elementary 
classrooms, where they work with the classroom teacher especially 
in teaching traditional crafts (spinning, wool rug weaving, etc.) 
to the students. There is also an instructional aide in each 
classroom. This person has completed some college courses and is 
working toward a degree in education. A General Education Develop- 
ment (GED) program, and classes in the English language and 
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English literacy are available to all school employees. In 
addition, the University of New Mexico and Arizona University 
cooperate by flying their faculty members to Rough Rock one day 
a week to teach classes there. School personnel are released 
from their jobs to attend these classes so that they may work 
toward a degree and/or certification. The School Board has an 
educational leave policy as well. Under this program a school 
employee may continue to draw salary while attending school away 
from Rough Rock for a quarter or a semester, usually in the sum- 
mer. 



Program Objectives : The objective of the demonstration program 
is to help Indian children to be of service to themselves, their 
family, their community, their tribe, and their nation through 
bicultural and bilingual education in schools operated by Indian 
people. 

Types of Program Activities ;' The three basic schools which com- 
prise the program are the elementary school, the middle school, 
and the high school. Navajo is the medium of instruction in the 
pre-primary and primary grades. Cultural instruction, vocational 
awareness, the English language, and development of a positive 
self-image are an important part of the curriculi^m throughout in 
each of the schools. The high school offers a full academic pro- 
gram as well as instruction in art, music, journalism, television 
production, business practice, "college survival", and the custom- 
ary vocational offerings in welding, carpentry, auto mechanics, 
typing, and office machines, ' 



S upport Services t The Rough Rock Community Health Clinic cooper- 
ates to provide the only school fpr medicine men in the U.S. and 
encourages students interested in health service occupations to 
"intern" at the clinic after school hours and during the summer. 

Evaluation : Of the twenty-four graduates from the high school 

in 1978, twenty are continuing their education in various colleges 

and technical schools, and four are employed. 
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AMERICAN INDIANS 

Program Title : United Tribes Educational Technical Center (UTETC) 



Address : 3315 S. Airport road 

Bismarkv North Dakota 58501 



Contact Person : David Gipp, Director 

Target Population Characteristics : The^enter is the only Indian 
controlled residentxal vocational schoolNLn the nation. Its 100 
acre campus provides Indian students and thjeir families -with 
housing, an elementary school, a child development center, recre- 
ational' facilities, and an Indian setting./ Counseling, job 
placement, and legal and medical services' are also available. 

Sponsorship, : The Center is funded by the Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. . UTETC is owned and operated by five 
reservations in North Dakota: Ft. Berthold, which consists of 
three affiliated tribes (Mandan, Hidatsa, and Arikara) ; the 
Devil's Lake Sioux; the Turtle Mountains Chippewa; the Standing 
Rock Siouz; and the Sisseton-Whapeton Sioux. It is governed by 
the United Tribes of North Dakota Development Corporation. A 
Board of Directors is composed of the tribal chairman and one 
representative from each of the five reservations. 



Program Objectives : ' UTETC is designed to provide technical train- 
ing to American Indians for the promotion of .educational, economic, 
and social growth of, the individual. This goal is meant to ful- 
f ill-the desire and future needs of American Indians for self- 
confidence, self-respect, ethnic pride, and the ability to perform 
skills necessary for productive and satisfying lives. 



Type of Program Activities : The Center offers intensive one-year 
training programs in ten career fields: auto body; auto mechanics, 
building trades; business/clerical; food service; human services; 
nurses aide; painting; police science; and welding. It also offers 
on-the-job training and job placement upon graduation. Students 
entering without a high school degree are encouraged to earn a 
General Education Development (GED) certificate through course 
work in the Adult Education "Department. Adult education courses 
prepare students in the areas of language arts, social studies, 
literature, and mathematics., Brush-up work is available to those 
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who want to expand their skills. The learning center and the 
library are also part of the Adult Education Department. The 
Center is equipped with two dormitories for single trainees, and 
homes of two and three bedrooms for married couples and single 
parents. 

Support Services : Special programs, at the Center provided by 
various support agencies include Indian Offender Program; Prison 
Parole Program; Chemical Dependency Unit; ACTION/VISTA; Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) programs; Minority 
Business Enterprise; Equal Employment Opportunity Program; and 
Indian Liguite Manpower Program. 
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BILINGUAL 



Program Title : Bilingual Education for Occupational Research 

and Evaluation (BEFORE) 



Address : South Plains College 

Levelland, Texas 79336 



Contact Person : Ruben P. Martinez , Program Coordinator 



Target Population Characteristics : This program is designed to 
serve limited English-speaking Mexican-Americans in the South 
Plains area. Over a three-year period, all language disadvan- 
taged persons in the area who need supplemental instruction to 
succeed in vocational programs, will be eligible for the services 
provided by this program. The pilot class to begin in February, 
1979, will contain fifteen people. 



Sponsorship : This program is sponsored by the Texas Education 
Agency . 

Staffing Pattern : In the pilot stage, staff consists of the 
program coordinator and a secretary. Over the course of the 
program the^e will be a program director, a bilingual program 
coordinator, bilingual out-reach aides, a social services sup- 
port specialist, bilingual tutors, bilingual instructional 
teams, and vocational counselors. ~> 

Program Objectives : The objectives of Project BEFORE are as 
follows: 

1. to provide individualized and group instruction to students 
with limited English-speaking ability 

2. to provide assistance to such students with supportive ser- 
vices including student tutoring 

3. to maximize use of bilingual teaching aids already developed 
in learning laboratories using programmed instruction in- 
cluding audio and video cassette instruction, 16 mm sound 
film, self-paced filmstrip and slide presentations, and 
various materials adapted for use by instructors for indiv- 
idual student's use 

4. to correlate activities within concurrent administration of # 
educational activities so that students can complete the 
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courses of study at their own pace, but in the college 
mainstream if possible. 



Types of Program Activities ; The current pilot phase of the ' 
project includes' solidification of the inter-campus coordinat- 
ing mechanism, preparation of the training process, recruiting 
and enrolling proposed^ traipees , pursuing the erirollee in-t±ain- 
ing, and pursuing activities to aid the trainee to secure em- 
ployment upon completion of the training; 

Instruction will take place in a classroom designed for individ- 
ualized learning at learning centers for writing, math, job re- 
lated instruction^ reading, reference, and tutorial services. 
The instruction As^designed to help limited English-speaking 
students find employment, and the educational materials will 
reflect vocational content. The pilot phase will deal with 
janitorial and food services job related instruction. Later 
efforts will expand to professional areas such as nursing. The 
instruction will be individualized to best meet the. Students 1 
varying' levels of expertise in reading, writing, speaking, and 
msth. The pilot program will expand to two additional sifces, 
and over the course of three years will extend to nontraditional 
sites with the use of mobile units. 



Support Service^ : BEFORE will include individual and group 
guidance and tsodnseling in connection with training in order to 
facilitate occupational choices. Job placement will als9.be 
available. When the program is in full swing the following 
services will be "available to the bilingual vocational trainee: 

1. use of the skills development laboratory with self-paced 
programmed materials and individual instructional assis- 
tance 

2. financial aid counseling and Veterans Administration assis- 
tance * 

3. vocational counseling and career guidance 

4. individual tutorial attention * 

5. referral to off -campus community agencies with, access to 
mobilize^ resources to help the student solve pressing 
social and economic needs, such as the Texas Employment 
Commission and Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) contractors, health providers and clinics, Texas 
Department of Human Resources, the Texas Rehabilitation 
Commission, and community mental health services 



Evaluation : Evaluation of the relative success of th.e program 
jvill be a function of the Dean of Technical, Vocational and 
Occupational Education and the President of South Plains College. 
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Program Title ; 



Bilingual Vocational Training 



Address : 



Canadian Valley Area Vo-Tech 

School District No* 6 

P.O. Box 579 . 

El Reno, Oklahoma 73036 



Contact Person ; J. R. Gililland, Superintendent 



Target Population Characteristics : The training is targeted 
to approximately 150 inmates of Hispanic origin incarcerated , 
at the Federal Correctional Institution at El Reno, Oklahoma, 
whose lijnited English-speaking ability prohibits their partici- 
pation ii^ the regular vocationalflprograms. Approximately twenty 
to twenty-five students are present in daily classes and approx- 
imately forty to forty-five students complete the courses each 
year. 

Sponsorship : Training is sponsored by the Canadian Valley Vo- 
Tech School and conducted at the Federal^ Correctional Institu- 
tion, El Reno. 



Program Objectives : The primary objective of the bilingual 
vocational training is to provide, through two vocational train- 
ing programs, an opportunity to broaden occupational aspirations, 
and abilities for incarcerated individuals of Hispanic origin. 
The second objective is to develop community-based .support to 
assist the incarcerated individual of Hispanic origin in obtain- 
ing meaningful employment upon release. 

Types of Proofram Activities : Bilingual vocational- instruction 
is provided in auto mechanics and food service. Two bilingual 
vocational instructors proyide shop instruction, and one part- 
time English as a Second Language (ESL) instructor provides 
classroom instruction to supplement the vocational skills. 



Support Services : Various community organizations and school 
staff provide support services. The Mexican-American Cultural 
Center of Oklahoma City, and the Los Amigos Lions Club provide 
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job placement assistance. The school community consultant ^nd 
the instructors also provide counseling, job placement,, and 
referrals for socio-edonomic assistance. 




BILINGUAL 



Program Title : Bilingual Vocational Training of Dental 

Assistants 



Address : Continuing Education in Dentistry 

University Extension, UCLA 
^ Los Angeles, California , 90024 

Contact Person : Fredrick Weissman, Project Director 

Target Population Characteristics : One hundred and ten lan- 
guage-disadvantaged , low-income adult residents of the Los 
Angeles inner city representing a dozen different languages r 
have completed training ^to become paraprof essional members of 
the dental health team. The current class of trainees consists 
of forty-sight people representing seven different languages: 
thirty-seven Spanish, three Russian, two Korean, two Chinese > 
one Vietnamese and one Arabic. 

Sponsorship : The program is federally funded under the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 1968. 



Program Objectives : The program^ objectives are to facilitate 
the students 1 successful completion of their training and place- 
ment in gainful employment. This not only fulfills the needs 
for bilingual vocational training among disadvantaged low-income 
groups but is also responsive to recent federal and state legis- 
lation which has placed new emphasis on the vital need for den- 
tal auxiliaries in expanded functipns in the dental office. 

Types of Program Activities : * The prospective students go 
through a screening process consisting^ of a personal interview 
with representatives of the program and an entrance examination. 
Testing is conducted in English because it is necessary for stu- 
dents to have at least a limited ability" to speak, read and 
write English. The test determines the applicant's aptitude 
for this" type of training. The training lasts thirty-six months, 
and requires thirty hours of classes a week. The program cur- 
riculum includes all the elements for eligibility for the cer- 
tification examination by the American Dental Association and 
registration examination by the California State Board of Dental 
Examiners. The program is administered by a qualified, and 
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experienced staff and faculty and includes lecture, laboratory, 
and clinical training in dental practices and procedures as 
well as courses in English, speech, and psychology* A supple- 
mental component in English as a Second Language (ESL) is pre- 
sented to insure personal competency in comprehension and com- 
munication. Instructors are trained in ESL teaching techniques 
and methodologies to facilitate daily instruction. Clinical 
training takes place at the UCLA School of Dentistry Clinic, and 
students intern at private dental offices throughout the com- 
munity. The program is supported by practicing dental profes- 
sionals, prominent civic leaders, and members of the community. 

Support Services ; The primary support service consists of the 
supplemental ESL classes. Additionally, of the current class 
of forty-eight students, four are receiving public assistance „ 

» 

Evaluation ; Program effectiveness is evaluated by the collec- 
tion of formative and summative data. Follow-up information is 
collected through contact with graduates and their professional 
employers. The data consistently reveals th^t the graduates 
are either employed or continuing their education. 
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Program Title ; 



Bilingual Vocational Training Program 



Address;. 




•Crystal City Independent School District 
805 E. Crockett Street 
Crystal City f Texas 78839 



Contact Person; Rudy Espinosa, Program Director 



Target Population Characteristics ; Fifty trainees are drawn 
from the Spanish-speaking, primarily migrant population of 
Crystal City. These trainees are either unemployed or under- 
employed and have limited English-speaking ability. The Chicano 
population of Crystal City has a median educational level of 
grade three and a median income of $2,581 a y6ar. Local work 
is. seasonal and low-paying; therefore, 60 percent of the 11,000 
population of the county join the migrant stream. Eighty-five 
percent live in sub-standard housing. Local permanent jobs • 
in the fields of business/clerical, auto mechanics and general 
construction are being filled by an imported labor force. 



Sponsorship ; The program is federally funded under the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 1968. 



Staffing /Pattern ; The staff consists of a director, secretary, 
and liaison aide who are full-time employees working twelve cal- 
endar months * The director is responsible to the Crystal City 
Assistant Superintendent of Curriculum and Instruction. The 
counselor/job developer, three vocational teachers, and two 
academic teachers are employed part-time for ten months, work- 
ing a minimum of four hours per day. The staff are all Spanish- 
English bilingual. 

Program Objectives ; Upon completion of the program, the stu- 
dents will meet the following objectives; 

1. demonstrate appropriate skills and knowledge necessary to 
meet entry level requirements for their chosen vocation 

2. demonstrate appropriate pre-employment skills as judged 
by the staff to be effective, in obtaining a job 

3 # demonstrate effective communication skills in Spanish and 
English relevant to their chosen vocation 
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4 t demonstrate effective skills in working with others 
5/* -exhibit attitudes of confidence and pride in their chosen 
vocation 

Additionally , the program offers counseling and placement ser- 
vices. Students in the business/printing cluster will be pro- 
vided an opportunity^tcr take the Merit System Examination as 
required by the Texas Employment Commission. 



T ypes of Program Activities ; This multi-purpose training pro- 
gram identifies and trains unemployed and underemployed socio-, 
economic disadvantaged persons by offering academic/vocational 
training in order to produce workers for semi-skilled and 
skilled employment. The program is intensively "promoted, and 
the Bilingual Vocational Advisory Council Committee screens 
and selects fifty trainees. Fifty trainees participate for 
forty weeks in the area of clerical/business, general construc- 
tion , and auto mechanics. Academic preparatipn is provided 
through math and communication classes. A stipend of $30.00 
per week is prpvided to each trainee. The instruction combines 
and coordinates related instruction with on-the-job training 
experience and other occupational activities. Training takes 
place at the Crystal City Independent School District .High 
School. This modern facility is equipped to* offer the trainees 
an intensive training experience with modern equipment. Train- 
ing realistically relates to, the actual job requirements. 



Support Services : The project director is assisted by the 
Bilingual Vocational Advisory Council and has direct input 
from employment resources. The job developer/cotinselor provides 
individual and group counseling plus motivation and attitude 
training* The academic teachers provide pre-employment instruc- 
tion in math and English. The stipend provided alleviates some 
of the financial burden , ancl the trainees receive placement help 
when they complete the course. 



Evaluation : Internal evaluation on staff is performed in order 
to. determine the most effective teacher training methods. 
Academic and vocational teachers keep records of tests and pro- 
gress reports of each individual trainee, and pretests and post- 
tests are used to determine training effectiveness. Information 
about the number of student applications and job availability 
and placement is also used. The evaluation design is described 
as a process of gathering pertinent information and making judg- 
ments concerning the extent to which the educational goals .of 
each program component are attained. 
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Program Title : ESL Bilingual Education and Vocational 

Training 



Address ; ^v^-€hinese Cultural and Community Center 
/ Chinatown YMCA Building 

/ 126 N. Tenth Street 

V Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 

j ' - . 

Contact Perspn : Barbara J. Hussong, Acting Executive Director 



Target Population Characteristics ; This program primarily 
focuses on prep^itfcj immigrants who ^lack skills in the English 
language. JuLJ^tu^nts njust speak the Chinese language, but 
no one\3£ill be/excluoeji.J 311 the basis of sex, race, color, or 
nationalor±3in; 

Sponsorship : This project is federally funded by the Departmen 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Staffing Pattern : Staff for this program includes a chef as 
well as guest chef instructors, an English teacher, supervisory 
staff and office staff., 



Program Objectives : The program's purpose is to offer English 
as a Second Language (ESL) , bilingual education, as well as 
job training and placement as chefs in the field of Chinese 
cuisine to persons interested in careers in the food service 
industry. More specifically, the program prepares immigrants 
who lack skills in the English language to enter the job market 

* 

Types of Program Activities : Classes are conducted primarily 
in Chinese, and meet five days per week, eight hours a day for 
six- months. The students receive a stipend of $2. 3D an hour 
while. in training. English instructioa generally takes place 
in the morning from nine to eleven followed by practical cook-* 
ing instruction and a period of practicing cutting techniques. 
The afternoon session has a review bf English and job-related 
cooking instruction. Students are also placed in Chinese res- 
taurants for on-the-job training approximately one month prior 
to graduation. The project offers job referral and placement 
services . 
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Support Services : Support services consist of ESL instruction 
and placement services. 
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Program Title : 



BILINGUAL 

New Directions for Hispanic Americans 



Address ; Vocational Education and Extension" Board 

200 Stonehinge Lane 
Carle Place , New York 11514 

Contact Person : A. Wayne Overton, Acting Director 

Target Population Characteristics : This program addresses His- 
panic-Americans who are out of school, had have no marketable 
skills, whose English oral and written vocabulary and compre- 
hension skills are estimated to be below third grade level, and 
who have attained academic education in their native country 
equal to a high school graduate. Fourteen students completed 
the bilingual auto mechanic training. All were >mal^ and ranged 
in age from twenty-three to forty-seven. Twenty students com- 
pleted the bilingual health assistance training. All were 
female and ranged in age from twenty-two to fifty. 

Sponsorship : The New Directions for Hispanic Americans project 
is coordinated by the Coordinating Agency for Spanish Americans 
(CASA) , which is housed in the Social Services Program of the 
Vocational Education and Extension Board (VEEB) of Nassau County, 
VEEB if funded primarily by the County of Nassau, Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) monies, the State Education 
Department, and tuition. Additional funding is provided by 
categorical grants from the state and federal governments. 

Staffing Pattern : The health assistant component employs one 
health assistant instructor four hours per night, five nights 
per week, one English as a Second Language (ESL) instructor 

(one hour per night, five nights per week for the first five 
weeks and alternate weeks thereafter for a total of 288 hours) , 
one custodian guard (four hours per night, five nights a week) 
and one ^counselor (two and one-half hours per week). The auto 
mechanic component employs one auto mechanic instructor (four 
hours per'night, four nights per week), one ESL instructor 

(one hour per night, four nights per week) , one assistant super- 
visor/security person (four hours per night, four nights per 
week) and one counselor (two and one-half hours per week) . 
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Program Objectives : Program Objectives are as follows: 

1. to provicje bilingual occupational education in the area of 
health assistance for twenty persons 

to provide bilingual vocational education in the area of 
auto mechanics for sixteen persons 

3. to recruit and select Hispanic-American persons for these 
training areas who will be able to profit from this type 
of training 

4. to find job opportunities and to pla'ce the graduates of 
these programs in gainful employment 

5. to elevate the level of instruction by translating existing 
instructional material into Spanish for use in this program 
and subsequent programs 



Types of Program Activities : The program operates through re- 
cruitment of trainees, selection of trainees, bilingual-occupa- 
tional training in health assistant and auto mechanics, ESL, 
counseling, job development and placement, and evaluation. The 
CASA recruits the students from their files. The program's 
counseling unit selects the students through the use of data 
collecting instruments and intake interviews. The health assis- 
tants course takes place in the, evening for four hours, five 
days a week, for forty-eight weeks. This accommodates two sec- 
tions of training practice on alternate weeks. t In addition, 
one hour a night is devoted to ESL training, and counseling is 
available. The class is often divided into three-person clini- 
cal teams for instructional purposes and to develop peer sup- 
port. The auto mechanics course operates for four hours a 
night, four days a week, for forty-eight weeks. The instruction 
is jnodularized and contains within each module the essential 
skills for entry level employment in a specific specialization. 
Each student is encouraged to advance. in the program as far as 
his/her abilities allow. ESL instruction taTces place for one 
hour each night. ESL instruction for both courses focuses on 
the teaching of related vocational education material with the 
. integration of sound and structure. 



Support Services : Support services take the form of individual 
and group counseling. A bilingual/bi£ultural certified voca- 
tional counselor is available four hours per week for individual 
counseling and one hour per week for group counseling. The 
VEEB Office of Community Services provides job development and 
placement. 

Evaluation : The success of the program is measured in terms of 
the following: 
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1. students meeting the training objectives as specified in the 
topical course outline 

2. rate of trainee completion of program 

3. rate of placement in the industry fQr which the trainees 
were prepared r 

4. determination of increase in English achievement level as 
measured by a standardized test 
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A Practical Program of Bilingual Vocational 
Training in the Culinary Arts for Limited 
English Speakers 



Division of Vocational Education 

State of Louisiana Department of Education 

P.O. Box 44064 

Baton Rouge,. Louisiana 70804 



Florent Hardy, Jr., Director 



Target Population Characteristics : Program participants will 
consist of forty-eight persons from the Greater New Orleans 
Metropolitan Area with limited English-speaking ability whose 
language is Spanish. _ 

Sponsorship : The program is federally funded under the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 1968. 



Staffing Pattern : , The staff consists of the director , culinary 
arts instructors from the Food Service Institute (FSI) , and an 
English as a Second Language (ESL) teacher. 

/ 

Program Objectives : This project attempts to meet the needs of 
the Spanish-speaking population and the increasing need for 
well-trained personnel in the restaurant business by combining 
training in the culinary arts and instruction inTlnglish. This 
should insure employment in a high need area. 

Types .of Program Activities : The program provides eleven months 
of sequential training supplemented by English instruction. 
FSI provides inservice training for one month followed by one 
month on an alternating basis of practical experience in an 
actuai restaurant environment. Twelve restaurants participate 
by providing on-the-job training. This training includes in- 
stiruction in English, in-depth training in the culinary arts, 
and introduces trainees t.o potential employers. 

Support Services : The primary support service* Consists of 
English instruction. 



Program Title: 



Address : 



Contact Person: 
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Program Title ; Project Mainstream 

Address ; Truman College 

1145 W. Wilson Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 



Contact Person: Melaine Wozniak, Coordinator 



Target Population Characteristics : This project i^ targeted to 
Spanish- speaking and Korean-speaking adults who wish to pursue 
vocational training in data processing or drafting. Nine 
Spanish-speaking and fourteen Korean-speaking students completed 
the summer term in data processing. Six Spanish speaking and 
eight Korean-speaking students completed the summer term in 
drafting. 

Sponsorship : This project is sponsored by the State Board of 
Education of Illinois out of funds available for the education 
of the handicapped and disadvantaged. In addition, ten stu- 
dents received financial assistance from the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act .(CETA) . f 



Staffing Pattern : The project staff consists of a coordinator, 
Spanish-speaking and Korean-speaking staff assistants, and two 
Vocational English as a Second Language (VESL) instructors. In 
addition, four instructors from the drafting program and four 
instructors from the keypunch program received^ inservice train- 
ing and participated in the program by providing the vocational 
instruction. 

Program Objectives : Program objectives consist of the follow- 
ing: 

1. to develop bilingual instructional aids in both printed 
and, audio-visual. form appropriate to the Spanish-speaking 
and Korean-speaking student for: , 

a) Data Processing 1C5* (Introductory Keypunching) and 

b) Engineering 110 (Introductory Drafting) 

2. to develop and conduct inservice professional development 
activities to sensitize personnel to the' needs of limited 
English-speaking students and to orient them to Project 
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Mainstream 

3. to recruit and enroll forty limited English-speaking stu- 
dents , twenty of whom have Spanish and twenty of whom have 
Korean as their 'primary language, in one of the two Adult 
Education VESL sectipns and in one of the following courses 

a) Data Processing 105 (ten Latin and ten Korean) 

b) Engineering 110 (ten Latin and ten Korean) 

4. .to provide supplemental academic assistance to limited 

English-speaking students, in small groups and on an indivi 
dual basis which corresponds to "the classroonu instruction 
b^ing received in the scheduled vocational courses, from 
the time of enrollment in the project to August 5, 1978 
5 # to provide intensive bilingual/bicultural vocational and 
educational advising on a regular basis to Project Main- 
stream students during the summer term f rom June 12 to 
August 5 , 1978 

6. to achieve, by August 5, 1978, 70 percent successful comple- 
tion of training. by Project Mainstream students enrolled 

in each of the designated vocational courses 

7. 'to achieve by August 5, 1978, 70 percent successful comple- 

tion of the VESL training by Project Mainstream students 

8. *to achieve by August 5, 1978,. 50 percent re-enrollment at 

Truman College for the fall 1978 term by Project Mainstream 
students 

9. to prepare by September 30, 1978, a draft of the Resource 
Manual for Vocational Education for persons .of limited 
English-speaking ability 

Types of Program Aptivities : The program staff prepared bilin- 
gual instructional aids i:or the vocational courses; held in- 
tensive awareness, sensitizing; and inservice professional de- 
velopment activities with college staff in financial aids, 
counseling, tutorial services ^ media services, admissions and 
records, and other support services; undertook an extensive 
recruitment* drive through bilingual community newspapers, radio 
programs, churches, community centers, schools, restaurants, 
stores, and personal contacts; tested students; investigated 
financial assistance; provided supplemental academic assistance 
in vocational courses and VESL courses through small group and 
individual sessions; coordinated staff meetings with vocational 
and VESL staff; and conducted a career options seminar for the 
students to facilitate career planning. 

Support Services : Regular support services were available 
through the college offices including financial aid, student 
counseling, the Indochinese Refugee Program, PLATO (computer 
assisted instruction), tutorial services, cooperative educa- 
tion, career services, media services, The Center for Returning 
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Students, and the Adult Education Department. The VESL supple- 
mental classes were designed specifically to complement the 
vocational training available through the Project Mainstream. 

Evaluation ; The objectives and project programs were presented 
in a midterm report to th£ project monitor. In addition the 
Project staff, assistants, VESL instructors, and the vocational 
instructors appended recommendations. 
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CORRECTIONS 

Program Title ; Apprenticeship Program 

Address ; Division of Correction 

6 314 Windsor Mill Road 
Baltimore, Maryland 21207 

s 

/ Contact Person : Charles B. McGinnis, Coordinator of Vocational 

Training 



-i Target Population Characteristics ; Applicants for the program 

I must be eligible for a minimum security classification, demo- 



strate ability and aptitude to master rudiments of the trade, 
have sufficient educational preparation to complete satisfactorily 
the required related instruction, and be physically able to per- 
form all work required of the trade* 

Sponsorship ; The program is sponsored "by the Maryland Appren- 
ticeship and Training Council. ^ 

Staffing Pattern ; The program is fully staffed by qualified per- 
sonnel in the specific trade areas and the courses of related 
instruction. 



Program Objectives : The program is designed to provide a plan 
of approved training that will equip apprentices from the state 
of Maryland^ adult correctional institutions for future profitable 
employment in the community as skilled workmen in a trade, and to 
promote self-improvement and honorable citizenship. 

Tyrfes of Program Activities : Programs are set up in six month 
periods. Wages are paid for on-the-job training, but not for 
hours spent in related trade instruction or for hours required 
for additional educational requirements. The Department of 
Licensing and Regulation, Division of Labor and Industry of the 
state of Maryland, issues apprenticeship certification (based on 
6,000 to 8,000 total hours of training) in the following trades: 
upholsterer, bindery operator, ironworker, meat cutter, offset 
pressmen, plate maker, silk screen printer, and strippers. 
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CORRECTIONS 



Program Title ; Apprenticeship Training Program 

Oregon State Correctional Institution 

c 

Address ; Department of Human' Resources • 

2575 Center Street, N. E . 
Salem, Oregon 97310 



Contact Person ; A. Kent Ward, Coordinator of, Apprenticeship 

Training 

Target Population Characteristics ; OSCI offers apprenticeship 
training in twenty-two trades. Trainees who express interest 
in the program and meet the selection criteria may be registered 
as indentured with the local apprenticeship committee and receive 
full credit for training. Typically, ten trainees is the student 
load per class in a nine month, seven hour day program. 

Sponsorship ; The program is funded by the state of Oregon. 

Staffing Pattern ; Programs are separately staffed under the 
direction of an Apprenticeship Training Program Coordinator. 

* 

Program Objectives ; Programs are designed to facilitate the 
transition of the inmate apprentice to the community-based 
apprenticeship program and lessen the resistance experienced 
by the released inmate apprentice in securing employment. 

Types of Program Activities r Using the Landscape program as an 
example, activities in the nine month course enable the student, 
upon completion, to identify approximately 150 plants, test 
soils, be capable of designing landscapes, and have a working 
knowledge of such things as propagation, balling and bur lapping, ■ 
lawn maintenance, weed and insect control, ornamental horticul- 
ture and floriculture. 

Support Services : Thirteen participating local joint apprentice- 
ship and training committees approve training locations within 
the institution, x 
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CORRECTIONS 



Program Title : Arthur Campbell High School Indiana Youth Center 

Address : P.O. Box 127 

Plainf ield, Indiana 46168 



Contact Person: Larry L. Edwards, Vocational Director 



Target Peculation Characteristics : The Youth Center serves 
young men (at least fifteen years of age) who have never before 
been confined for a felony offense and are transferred to the 
Youth Center jat the recommendation of the Reception-Diagnostic 
Center, which bases-olts evaluation of the ability to make use 
of a rehabilitation program providing academic skills to a level 
of high' school graduation and/or vocational* skiils to a level 
equal with the demands of the current job market. 

Sponsorship : Funds for the Youth Center are made available by 
the Indiana General Assembly. 

Staffing Pattern : The multidisciplinary staff include skilled v 
trade supervisors, well trained custodial officers, a physician, 
dentist, social worker, chaplains, recreational leaders, 
psychologists, administrators and supervisors, as well as edu- 
cators . \ 



Program Objectives : Objectives of the program are: 

1. to determine the needs of each individual student 

2. to provide flexible courses of study to fit students 1 needs 

3. to prepare each individual to return successfully to a 
community outside the institution. 

Types of Program Activities : The Youth Center is a fully ac- 
credited hi£h school. It is designed, equipped, and staffed to 
provide a complete and comprehensive secondary education in the 
academic skills and those vocational skills which can be readily 
absorbed in the community. Instructional techniques designed to 
maximize involvement with other students and non- educational staff 
and minimize teacher domination are used. 
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CORRECTIONS^ 



Program Title : Associated Marine Institutes, Inc. 



Address: 



1311 N. Westshore Boulevard 
Suite 202 

Tampa, Florida 33607 



Contact Person: Linda Andersert 



Target Population Characteristics ; Seven marine institutes 
located throughout Florida use the marine environment and research 
to modify behavior of young men who have had difficulty in making 
social, legal, or academic adjustments, and most of whom are 
placed in the program by the juvenile justice system. 



Sponsorship : The Associated Marine Institutes (AMI) are a group 
of public non-profit, tax-exempt educational and research organi- 
zations partially supported by the state of Florida* 



Staffing Pattern : Each institute has a director and instructors 
(low student-to instructor ratio) who deal with the young men as 
friends and spend a great deal of leisure time in developing warm, 
personal, and instructive relationships with them. / 



Program Objectives : Objectives of the Institutes are: 

(1) to change the anti-social behavibr of students so that they 
develop more positive attitudes^ toward life and new habits 
that help make them socially productive citizens 

(2) to assist each participant in developing employable skills 
and work habits 

(3) to motivate capable youngsters to continue their formal 
education 

(4) to use the resources of the institutes. 



Types of Program Activities : This edqcational program uses the 
sea to inspire young men to learn job skills, contribute to the 
betterment of their community, and experience the rewards of 
oceanographic and environmental research. AMl's programs ex- 
pose their students to nearly all aspects of the marine environment 
and in doing so, gradually instilled the teenagers with confidence 
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in themselves and respect for others, together with the under- 
standing that, on the sea, one must be able to rely unfailingly 
on others. 

Evaluation ! The Institutes have beep very successful. More than 
seventy percent of the students have gone back to school, entered 
the service, or are efnployed full-time. Less that thirteen percent 
have been in trouble again even though more than ninty-five percent 
had legal records before enrollment. * . 
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CORRECTIONS 



Program Title: Community College Cooperative Program 



Address: 



Iowa State Men's Reformatory 
Correctional Education Department 
Box 6 

Anamosa, Iowa 52205 



Contact Person: Byron H.* Thomas, Director of .Education 



Target Population Characteristics: 
£he following considerations: 



Trainees are selected with 



(1) time 'le£t in the institution 

(2) testing indications 
(3> lack of skills 

(.4) resident's desire to, enter .the program 
(5) resident's record within the institution 

Sponsorship : Kirkwood Community College contracts with the State 
to provide the educational program in the penal institution.. 
The State provides funds for twenty positions annually at Kirk- 
wood Community College. Title I funds will provide position^ for 
ten students per quarter in a new computer assisted (Westinghoirse) 
program of instruction. 

Staffing Pattern : The Community College has complete control of 
the educational program in the .penal institution. 

Program Objectives : Vocational orientation and training is pro- 
vided to reformatory residents in ortf^r to provide them with job 
skills that will equip them to find and hold jobs upon their re- 
lease. ^ 

Types of Program Activities : The reformatory offers both aca- 
demic arid vocational programs at elementary, high school, and 
college levels.. Vocational programs include: welding, carpentry, 
auto mechanics, autQ body repair, building maintenance, tire re- 
treading, graphic arts, and vocational survival skills. 
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CORRECTIONS 

- • 

Program Title ; Garret Heyns Education Center 

Address : Washington Correctional Center 

Shelton , Washington 

Contact Person : Richard W. Morgan, Education Director 

Target Population Characteristics ; Most students served by the 
Center have suffered serious setbacks in their educational ex- 
perience. Many display an initial lack of interest and visualize 
themselves as men with low capabilities and poor potential. The 
Center attempts to counter this image. 

Sponsorship : The Center is funded by szate and federal monies. 
Staffing Pattern: A faculty of seventeen staffs the Center. 



Program Objectives : The goal of the Center is to overcome initial 
hostility and frustration by providing educational programs in 
which the student can -.njoy achievement, which can serve as a 
J basis for self-determination , social responsibility, and self- 

discipline. 



y - : of Program Activities : The Center is a branch campus of 
Cri jnity College District Twelve. Students may work toward 
high school graduation, toward job training which will provide 
an entry- level skills, or toward college credits. All courses 
are fully accredited. 
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Program Title; Hoomana School 



Address : . University of Hawaii Community Colleges 
v 2\09 Kamehameha Highway " ' | 
Honolulu f Hawaii 96819 



Contact Person : Daniel* L. Aquino, Director 

Target Population Characteristics : The school, is located within 
the. training area of Hawaii State Prison, where the typical resi- 
dent is a school' dropout from a broken home .with a, juvenile re- . 
cord of adult crimes and who has no occupational training. 

Sponsorship : ,The school is sponsored by the Hawaii State Prison. 

Staffing Pattern : The school is staffed by a director, four 
vocational-technical instructors, three academic instructors, 
and a clerk. , 



Program Objectives : The primary objective of the school is the. 
development of an occupational foundation, which is seen as an 
important therapeutic catalyst for attitudinal change, and pror 
vides an irreversible measure of performance in behavior, pro- 
cedure, and discipline. 

Types of Program Activities : * Students may elect to enroll in the 
Certificate of Achievement programs (welding or automotive) . In- 
struction is based on the traditional core, curriculum concept. 
The student is required to complete all levels^with"* n the^ voca- 
tional-technical classes initially and enroll in the required 
academic classes at a later date. He may also simultaneously 
earn a high school diploma and/or an eighth grade certificate. 
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CORRECTIONS 



Program Title: 



M&n-Power Training 'at Kansas State Industrial 
Reformatory 



Address : 



Kansas State~TTepartment of Corrections 
535 Kansas Avenue, Suite 200 
Topeka, Kansas 66603 



Contact Person: B. Ramcharan, Program Specialist 



Target Population Characteristics : The program makes comprehensive 
vocational .training available to all inmates who have the ability 
and need to pursue cognitive and skill development. 

Sponsorship : The urogram is funded by the Kansas State Department 
of Corrections and the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) . 

\ 

Program Objectives : The goal of the Manpower Training Program is 
to provide vocational education to the inmate population wh^ seek 
to upgrade their occupational ability or learn new skills, and 
who plan to enter employment upon release. 

Types of .Program Activities : Approximately 400 inmates are en- 
rolled in appliance repair, automobile mechanics, barbering, 
building maintenance, construction trades, food service, landscape 
management, machine shop, and welding. Upon release, students are 
assisted in placement within their occupational area. 
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CORRECTIONS 

Program Title ; Marion Correctional Institution Learning Center 

Address : Marion Correction Institution (MCI) 

^ Marion, Ohio 43302 

Contact Person : Merril Williams, Vocational Supervisor 

Target Population Characteristics : Students from the six MCI 
vocational schools are evaluated at the Learning Center and are 
provided with instruction to raise their math and reading skills 
to a level at which they can earn a high school diploma ^br pass 
the General Education Development (GED) examination. Students 
unable to read at eighth grade level remain at the Center, until, 
they reach that level or until they complete their vocational 
training. . • * 

Sponsorship . The Learning Center is funded by the sta£e of Ohio. 

S taffing Pattern : The Learning Center is staffed by two in- ^ 

structors (one specializing in third to eighth grade reading and 

math skills) who work closely v/ith the vocational supervisor and 
the six vocational instructors. 



Program Objectives : The Learning Center is designed tc set up a 
program that will enable the students to perfect the math and 
reading skills necessary for their -vocational development and to 
raise the general academic level of the students so that they 
may dither complete a high school Program or obtain their GED 
certificates. 



Types of Program Activities : As students enter the vocational 
schools, they are sent to the Learning Center to be tested in 
reading and math. In-order to meet the Learning Center require- 
ments in math, the students must be able 'to do all computations 
in whole numbers/ fractions, ai}d decimals. In reading, the stu- 
dent must be able to read at an eighth grade level. Students 
spend an hour a day at the Learning Center, where daily individ- 
ualized assignments are geared to each stjudent's deficient areas 
and specific vocational needs. 
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CORRECTIONS 



Program Title : 



Menard Correctional Center 



Address : 



Menard Correctional Center 
Menard, Illinois 62259 



Contact Person ; Harry M. Jackson, Educational Administrator 



Target Population Characteristics : Menard offers educational 
opportunities at seven levels: 

(1) basic adult education (which is addressed mainly to the 
under 'twenty-one age grpup) 

(2) General Education Development (GED), program 

(3) KET (an individualized program of instruction on a level 
with GED) 

(4) PLATO (computer instruction for students who work best 
a lone , GED le ve 1 ) 

(5) Adult Performance Level (APL) Curriculum (designed to help 
people solve problems of everyday life) 

(6) an institutional vocational program (barbering, business 
occupations, electronics, and graphic arts) 

(7) college (with classes in arts, sciences, and vocational 
technology, with credits and degrees available from 
Belleville Area Junior College and Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity) • 



Sponsorship : The educational programs are funded by state and 
federal monies. 

Staffing Pattern : Along with administrators, teachers, Jand 
counselors , instruction, expecially at the lower levels, is 
supplemented by tutors and teacher aides. 



Program Objectives : Objectives vary according to the educationa 
level of the program. Objectives range from providing functiona 
literacy skills to the attainment of a Bachelor or Arts degree. 

Types of Program Activities : Program activities are appropriate 
to the specific program and the students involved at the various 
levels.'' Activities at each level are designed to contribute to 
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the total rehabilitative growth of the resident by providing 
alternatives to criminal behavior. 



Support Services : Belleville Area Junior College and Southern 
Illinois University provide their facilities to support the 
goals of the Menard educational program. 
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CORRECTIONS 



Program Title : 



Michigan Department of Corrections 
Course Offerings and Treatment Programs 



Address: 



Michigan Department of Corrections 
Steven T. Mason Building 
Lansing , Michigan 48913 



Contact Person : Roy Wattelet, Vocational Education Consultant 



Target Population Characteristics : Educational, services are 
available to inmates of all institutions within the state. All 
institutions except the Michigan Intensive Program Center offer 
work-pass and furlough programs. Educational programs in all 
categories serve nearly 6,000 clients. 



Sponsorship : Academic, vocational, and treatment programs are 
funded by state and federal monies. 



Staffing Pattern : Each institution is staffed by qualified * 
teachers and counselors. 



Program Objectives : Programs include full and part-time academic 
,and vocational programs, combined academic and vocational pro- 
grams, on-the-job training programs, academic and vocational 
programs at the college level, and treatment programs (e.g., 
individual and group psychotherapy, crisis intervention, Alcoholics 
Anonymous, drug abuse counseling, etc.). 

Support Services : Community agencies and organizations (Family 
Planning, Muskegon Community Volunteers, Jaycees, etc.) provide 
support, particularly for the treatment programs. 
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CORRECTIONS 



Program Title ; Minnesota Correctional Institution for Women 

(MCIW) 



Address ; Box 7 

Shakopee, Minnesota 55379 



Contact Person; Roger Knudson 



Target Population Characteristics ; Almost every resident of 
MCIW is involved in sane aspect of the education program. 



Sponsorship ; /The institution is funded and operated by the 
state of Minnesota. 



Staffing Pattern ; A large staff operates five full-time pro- 
grams on the grounds. The full-time off-grounds program is 
staffed by the Minnesota Metropolitan State College. Many 
volunteers and outside agencies conduct ten intermittent pro- 
grams. 



V 



Program Objectives ; The education program at MCIW exists to 
provide assessment of academic and vocational needs and to pro- 
vide a variety of program options to meet those needs. Emphasis 
is placed on sugcess so that every student can experienge at 
least one success, each day and be involved in personal and/or 
academic growth in the education program. 



Types of Program Activities : Academic programs include adult 
basic education (ABE), high school completion, higher education, 
arts, and special programs. Vocational education offers * 
training and work experience for which residents are paid in 
keypunch, food service, and private industry (contract assembly 
work) . A volunteer program exists as a privilege which allows 
residents to leave the grounds and offers them the opportunity 
to provide community services. Some other intermittent pro- , 
gram? include feminine development, Bible study, and survival 
auto mechanics. 
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Support Services : Many agencies provide support services. 
Among them are the American Red Cross, the Minneapolis Parks 
System, local nursinq homes and day care centers, the Walker 
Arts Center, Planned Parenthood, Genesis II, and Alcoholics 
Anonymous . 
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CORRECTIONS 



Program Title: Moraine Park Technical Institute 



Address: 



Wisconsin Correctional Institution 
Fox Lake, Wisconsin 53933 



Contact Person: John Plank, Education Director 



Target Population Characteristics : Up to sixty inmates in mini- 
mum security institutions are released daily to attend programs 
at Moraine Park Technical Institute. 



Sponsorship : The Study Release Program of the Wisconsin Council 
on Criminal Justice is federally funded. 

Staffing Pattern : Moraine has its own administrative and in- 
struction staff, who, in addition to providing services to stu- 
dents in the Study Release program, work closely with each penal 
institution in its district in assessing needs, assisting in 
the hiring of staff, and the purchase of equipment and supplies 
necessary to expand and upgrade programs. 



Program' Objectives : Moraine Park Technical Institute's objective 
is to provide fully certified programs accredited by the Wis- 
consin Board of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Eow^tion and 
the North Central Accrediting Agency, and to enable meh who 
graduate from the program to receive a Moraine diploma with no 
reference to having received their education at a state Prison. 

Types of Program Activities : Students may choose from the fol- 
lowing one year (thirty hours per week) accredited programs: 
appliance servicing, auto body, custodial services, electronics 
servicing, machine tool operation, merchandising, small engines, 
and chassis repair, and welding^ Carpentry and masonry are also 
available, but not accredited. 



Support Services : There is broad statewide support for the edu- 
cational program at the Division of Corrections. In addition to 
the business and industrial community, the program interacts 
with many state, and private agencies such as the University of 
Wisconsin and the £tate Manpower Council. 
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Evaluation: The recidivism rate among graduates of vocational- 
technical programs has been eight percent to ten percent as com- 
pared to a much higher rate among non-program participants. 
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Program Title; 



CORRECTIONS 
Offender Aid and Restoration, U.S.A. 



Address : 409 E. High Street 

Charlottesville, Virginia 22901 



Contact Person ; Ray R. Mi shier, Program Developer 



Target Population Characteristics ; Volunteer training with job 
skills emphasis is provided for persons incarcerated in the 
county jail who; (1) voluntarily request support, (2) have 
little or no outside resources, and (3) have personal resources 
which indicate the possibility of achieving a self-respecting 
and self-sustaining life style. 



Sponsorship ; The volunteer program is organized and sponsored by 
Offender Aid and Restoration of the United States (OAR) which 
is a non-profit organization operating programs in 21 communities, 
guided by a broadly-based Board of Directors. 

Staffing Pattern ; Community volunteers work on a one-to-one 
basis with offenders and ex-offenders. 

Program Objectives ; OAR is designed to train community vol- 
unteers to work in a one-to-one relationship with offenders and 
their families and thus to establish a permanent, community- 
based and low-cost means of preparing and placing jailed per- 
son? in jobs. 



Types of Program Activities ; Volunteers and OAR staff working 
in concert with community service agencies, provide the offender 
with a full set of manpower services-job preparation, job place- 
ment and post-placement support. Offenders are often directed 
to educational opportunities and service agencies in the com- 
munity. OAR has also initiated General Education Development 
(GED) and tutoring programs in jail. 



Support Services ; OAR volunteers and staff work with Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) personnel, the 
County Sheriff's Department, the County Employment and Training 
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9. follow-up, which includes family and group communication 
classes, communication skill seminars, ABE/GED classes and 
specific problem interventions. 

Classes are held morning, afternoon and evening, Monday through 
Friday. Average duration of training for each participant is 
4 . 5 months. 

Support Services : Broad community support is represented by a 
large board of directors and a larger board of governors. 
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Office, agencies serving the retarded, emotionally disturbed, 
or severely addicted .to alcohol or other drugs, and other com- 
munity agencies including the Health Department, Family Services 
Housing Service, and Legal Aid. 
«— ^ 

Evaluation ; The number of repeat offenders in areas with OAR 
programs has dropped as much as 25 percent over a four-year " 
period. 
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CORRECTIONS 



Program Title : Ohio Central School System 



Address : Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and 

Correction 

1050 Freeway Drive, North, *5uite 403 
Columbus, Ohio 43229 



Contact Person : Rex Zent, Assistant Administrator, Educational 

Services 



Target Population Characteristics : This school system offers in- 
mates in seven penal institutions (72 percent of whom are high 
school drof-outs) educational programs ranging from adult basic 
education ( .BE) to college. 



Sponsorship ; The educational services are funded through the 
Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and Correction. 



Staffing Pattern : Each of the seven institutions has a full on- 
grounds educational staff headed by an institutional director of 
education. College courses are conducted by staff of Ohio Univer- 
sity, Urbana College, Ohio State University, Marion Technical 
College, Ashland College, Portsmouth Interstate Business College, 
and Shawnee State, 



Program Objectives : Educational services are addressed pri- 
ma 7iTy~TotHose^residents lacking job skills and a basic 
fundamental educational background. The primary objective, 
therefore, is to provide vocational education and ABE to. enable 
residehts to function within society. 



Ty pes of Program Activitie s: Of the seven institutions, all 
oFrer ABE and General Education Development (GED) , vocational 
certification in from three to ten occupational areas, and 
college degrees « Four of the institutions offer the opportunity 
to ea; n a high school diploma. The average monthly enrollment 
for th* entire system is approximately 3,000, 
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Program Title ; 



CORRECTIONS 
PACE Institute , Inc. 



Address ; 2600 South California Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60608 



Contact Person ; Joel B. Ayres, Vice President 



Target Population Characteristics ; Participants are offenders in 
the Cook County Department of Corrections, eighteen years of age 
and older. These student-inmates generally come from Chicago's 
inner city and the suburbs of metropolitan Chicago. On the 
average, they test at fifth grade reading level. Most have no 
work history and inadequate exposure to the world of work. 



Sponsorship ; The program is funded by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, the Illinois Office of Education, and the 
Cook County Department of Corrections. 



Staffing Pattern ; The president of PACE supervises a staff of 
twenty-nine people, including directors of the following depart- 
ments: Community Supportive Services, Student Services, Instruc- 
tion, Women's Division, and Job Development, 



Program Objectives ; The program is designed to provide Adult 
Basic Education (ABE) to at least 300 inmates in a period of one 
year, helping them to improve communications skills, raise basic 
skills ift reading, language, and math, to prepare for the General 
Education Development (GED) test, and to increase job awareness 
through prevocational c3asses. 



Types of Program Activities ; Components of the urogram are; 

1. recruitment 

2. intake and orientation 
3„ assessment 

4. individual prescription (Individual Education Employability 
Plan - IEEP) 

5. instructional services 

6. prevocational training 

7. student services 

8. IEEP assessment and outdate staffing 
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CORRECTION. 



Program Title : Prison Educational Program of Jackson Community 

College 



Address : 211i Emmons^Road 

Jackson, Michigan 49201 

Contact PersonS James "Satterelli, Assistant Dean for Prison 

Program ^ 
* 

Target Population Characteristics : The program serves more than 
1,000 incarcerated residents of the State Prison of Southern 
Michigan. 

Sponsorship : The program is sponsored by Jackson Community- 
College and the Michigan Department of Cprrections. 

Staffing Pattern ; The program employes an assistant dean, pro- 
gram director, three supervisors, a librarian, a secretary, 
twenty clerks, and an average of 110 instructors. A total of • 
six sites (on campus, trusty division, inside the walls, North- 
side, Parole Camp, and Camp Waterloo) are involved. 

Program Objectives : The purpose of the program is to provide 
educational opportunities and consultative services to the mo- 
tivated individual at the prison. These opportunities are de- 
signed to enhance the student* s personal, intellectual, social, 
and economic awareness and abilities, so that contributions to 
society are achieved in a self-complimentary manner. 

Types of Program Activities : Over 300 classes are attended by 
incarcerated students. Associate degree programs arfe available 
in -*rts, applied arts and science, and general studies. Certi- 
ficate programs in vocational and technical education include 
business/clerical, machine shop, engineering aide, electronics, 
electrical wiring, and refrigeration and air conditioning. 

Evaluation : The prison program is the nation's largest of its 
kind; "The prison program is a model for the nation to follow, 11 
according to the North Central Review Committee (1976). 
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CORRECTIONS 



. Program Title ; Purdy Treatment Center for Women 

Address : P.O. Box 17 

Gig Harbor, Washington 98335 



Contact Person: Ramon Payne, Director 



Target Population Characteristics : The program is addressed to 
incarcerated women who are motivated to increase their academic 
and/or vocational skills. 



Sponsorship : The program is state funded. 



Staffing Pattern : The entire teaching staff is employed by the 
Peninsula School District on a contractual basis with the Treat- 
ment Center. The staff is composed of eight teachers* one coun- 
selor, two secretaries, three resident secretaries, one principal, 
and numerous part-time instructors • 



Program Objectives : The objective, of the program is to provide 
individualized instruction, recognizing that all people have 
different levels of ability and interest and learn at different 
rates and under varied conditions. This program allows every 
resident to learn at her own rate with teacher assistance. 



Types of Program Activities : There are seven fifty-five minute 
class periods each day. Depending on their abilities and skill 
level, students may enroll in one of the following curricular 
areas: 

1. adult basic education 

2. academic high school program 

3. general education development (GEO) test preparation 

4. vocational training 

5. self-enrichment classes 

6. college level classes 

7. nursery school training 
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Program Title ; Quachita Vo-Tech' Inmate Training Center - 

* 

Address : Star Route 

Box 68 

Hodgens, Oklahoma 74939 

Contact Person : Eldred Chronister, Director 

Target Population Characteristics : The' Center provides 150 
training slots in six occupational areas. All trainees are inmates 
from correctional institutions within the state of Oklahoma. In- 
mate population (4,142) is nonety-four percent male, thirty-four 
percent members of minority groups, sixty-six percent thirty years 
of age or under, eighty percent with less than a 'high school 
education, , 

Sponsorship : The program is operated by the Manpower .and Training 
Division of the Oklahoma State Department of Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education. 



St affing Pattern : The Center has 25 full-time staff members- 
including two Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
employees . 



Program Objectives : The occupational and educational objectives 
of this training program are to train disadvantaged persons to 
an entry level in the determined skills that will prepare them 
to enter the mainstream of workers in the in the occupational 
shortages in Oklahoma, and to adjust the program according to 
updated labor market information. 



Types of program Activities : Skill training is offered in six 
occupational areas : auto body and fender repair, air conditioning 
and refrigeration, auto mechanics, diesel mechanics, production 
machine tools and welding. This training is supplemented by 
basic education courses of math and reading. Group and individual 
vocational guidance and the ^opportunity to take the General Edu- 
cation Development Test (GED) are also available. 
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Support Services ; The Oklahoma State Department of Corrections 
and the Oklahoma State Employment Service work in close coopera- 
tion with the Center* Outside resources such as the Volunteers 
in Corrections, On the Bricks, Inc., Oklahoma Halfway House, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and other organizations assist the pro- 
gram in many ways on and off the campus, including securing 
employment and- providing counseling. 

Evaluation ; Of those completing the , training program, the 
placement rate is seventy-three percent. This figure repre- 
sents employment placements which have been verified. It is , 
difficult to obtai^i^iB^qrmation on individuals who wish to 
remain anonymous 1opon retHnrning to society • 



\ 
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CORRECTIONS 



Program Title : Sandstone Vocational School , Willow River 

Camp Program 

s 

\ 

Address : v Sandstone Vocational School 

P.O. Box P 

Sandstone, Minnesota 55072 



Contact Person: Ronald J. Schuster, Director 



Target Population Characteristics : Sandstone,, is a skill center 
and Willow River is a residential center. Together they provide 
selected individuals from the state .reformatory at St. Cloud and 
the Minnesota State Prison at Stillwater with vocational, 
academic* and social education. > \ 



Sponsorship : The program is operated by the Minnesota Department 
of Corrections - and School District #S76 at Sandstone. 



Staffing Pattern : The program is staffed by vocational and 
academic teachers, a full-time person specializing in job 
seeking skills, a full-time, recreation director, and an em- 
ployment coordinator. 



Program Objectives : The objectives of the school are: 

(1) to provide technical training that will enable the student 
to develop a job level entry skill 

(2) to provide basic , remedial and General Education Development 
(GED) , academic opportunities 

(3) to develop the student socially 

(4) to facilitate a gradual transition back into society 

(5) to initiate and maintain a follow-up study and to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the training. 



Types of Program Activities : Each student is involved in four 
hours of training in a skill laboratory, two hours in theory class 
related to the skill training he is receiving, and two hours in 
an academic program. Four evenings a week he attends a group 
meeting for an hour and a half, during which problems of each 
individual are discussed. 
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Support Services ; Support is provided (primarily for skills 
in the transportation cluster) by Minnesota ^Manpower Service, 
the State Department of Education, labor unions, ex-offenders, 
and representatives from industry. 
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CORRECTIONS 
Program Title : Vienna Correctional Center 
Address : Vienna, Illinois 62995 

V 

Contact Person : Jack K. Sistler, Associate Director 
* 

Target Population Characteristics : Academic, vocational, and 
self-enrichment programs are addressed to residents of the Center, 

Sponsorship : The educational programs are operated at the Center 
by Southeastern Illinois College and Illinois Department of Cor- 
rections School District #428. 



Staffing Pattern : The staff of full-time vocational and academic 
teachers is supplemented by instructors from Southeastern Illinois 
College and other part-time personnel. 



Program Objectives : Objectives of the Center's educational pro- 
gram are: 

(1) to provide residents with academic and vocational skills 

(2) to provide experiences that increase self-esteem 

(3) to facilitate residents 1 adjustment to life in the community 
upon release. 



Types of Program Activities : The program offers fourteen full-time 
vocational courses (with hands-on experiences) , evening vocational 
and academic courses (including degree programs), college courses 
(including degree programs) through Southeastern Illinois College, 
basic adult education (BAE) and General Education Development (GED) 
programs, and special interest classes. 
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CORRECTIONS 



Program Title : Vocational Barber Training Program 

\ 

Address : ' Pennsylvani: State Correctional Institution at 

Rockview (SCIR) 
% Box A 

Belief onte, Pennsylvania 1682 3 

s 

Contact Person : J.F. Mazurkiewicz , Superintendent 

~* 

Target Population Characteristics : SCIR offers inmates educa- 
tional opportunities ranging from elementary education through a 
four-year baccalaureate degree program in conjunction with the 
Pennsylvania State University. A large selection of vocational 
training courses are also available, of which the Barber Training 
Program is one. The State Board of Barber Examiners requires an 
eighth grade or equivalant education, freedom from contagious 
disease, and convictions not related to morals charges or nar- 
cotics charges to grant a student permit. 

Sponsorship : The program was established by the State Board of 
Barber Examiners and the Bureau of Correction. 

Program Objectives : The main goal of the training is to facilitate 
the students obtaining of a Registered Barber License. The pro- 
gram is also designed to develop good work habits and good work 
ethics in dealing with customers and their interests. Ultimately, 
the program helps inmates to perform a productive and contributing 
role in society. 

Types of Program Activities : The program is designed to train 
inmates for a Registered Barber License over a period of ten-to- 
eleven months and, if enough time remains, to continue the training 
for twelve additional months to obtain the Manager/Barber License. 
The program is composed of four areas of work and instruction: 

1. Student Barber (nine month training for 1,250 hours and pass 
the Registered License Examination) 

2. Manager Barber (twelve month training as a Registered Barber 
and pass Manager/Barber License Examination) 

3. Employee's Barber (approaching Registered License Examination 
with a good record and program progress) 

4. Centre Crest Program (Registered License required with pre- 
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release status for work release and good program progress) 



Evaluation : In a ten year period, the State Board of Barber Exam- 
iners has issued to Rockville trainees the follow permits and 
licenses: seventy-eight Student Permits; fifty-six Apprentice 
Licenses; and thirty-six Registered Barber Licenses. 
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CORRECTIONS 



Program Title : Vocational Education at the Iredell County 

Prison Unit 



Address : North Carolina Department of Correction 



Contact Person : Jerry L. Moore, Program Supervisor 

Target Population Characteristics : This vocational training pro- 
gram is only available to felon inmates in medium and minimum 
custody housing units. 



Sponsorship : Training is sponsored by the Catawba Valley Tech- 
nical Institute. 



Staffing Pattern : The Catawba Valley Technical Institute pro- 
vides two full-time instructors, A labor supervisor and two 
shop foremen are employed by the Enterprise Section of the state 
of North Carolina. All of these work directly with the program 
personnel employed by the Division of Prisons and located at the 
prison facility. 

Program Objectives : The primary objective of the training is to 
enable the inmates to be self-supporting upon re-entry into 
society. Another objective is the determination of specific 
rehabilitative goals which result^ in promotion to minimum cus- 
tody and recommendations to the Parole Commission. 



Types of, Program Activitie s: A furniture school is sponsored 
by the Catawba Valley Technical Institute in Hickory, North 
Carolina, and involves classes in both woodworking and up- 
holstering. Presently, nine inmates from Iredell (a medium 
custody unit) are enrolled in "the upholstering class and thirteen 
in the woodworking section. Twenty more inmates who have been 
promoted to honor grade level are transported to the school each 
day from a minimum custody unit in a neighboring county. 
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CORRECTIONS 



Program Title : 



Vocational Education Program 



Address : 



Department of Corrections 
714 P Street 

Sacramento, California 95814 



Contact Person: W. A. Kempf, Supervisor, Vocational Training 



Target Population Characteristics : Of an institutional 
(statewide — 18 institutions), population of approximately 
18,500 men and 1,050 women, the vocational education 
program serves approximately 2,500 inmates each year. 



Sponsorship : The program is sponsored by the California 
Department of Corrections. 



Staffing Pattern : Credentialed instructors staff 127 shops 
and five skill centers in forty-eight occupational areas. 
Instructors are supervised by credentialed administrators • 



Program Objectives : The program has the following objectives 

1. to develop and maintain training programs that offer max- 
imum skill development for Post-release employment 

2. to 'develop entry level skills for each trainee who suc- 
cessfully completes a minimum of 500 hours of a voca- 
tional-industrial program 

3. to coordinate opportunities offered by each of four 



4. to maintain an effective advisory committee of resource* 
people to advise on training standards, employment op- 
portunities, and placement 

5. to offer ongoing vocational counseling, occupational 
orientation, and re-entry counseling. 



Types of Program Activities : Programs are offered in forty- 
eight occupational areas. Each course consists of a series 
of manipulative operations or jobs progressing from the 
simple to the complex, given in conjunction with related 
technical and safety instruction. As students progress, 
they are provided with on-the-job training experiences that* 



training units 
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develop attitudes, saleable skills', and useable knowledge related 
to employment. Vocational courses are tied into correctional in- 
dustries, plant operations ajid business services, which provide 
live work and reduce institutional operating costs. 
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Evaluation ; The program is successfully filling contracts with \I 
private industry. Approximately 2,000 students receive voca- 
tional certification each year. 
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CORRECTIONS 



Program Title; Vocational Education for Windham School District 



Address : Windham School District 

Texas Department of Corrections 
Box 40 

Hunts,ville, Texas 77340 
Contact Person : Lane Murray , Superintendent 

Target Population Characteristics : Windham was £he first school 
district of its size and scope 'created within a statewide -prison 
system. Both academic and vocational classes are offered at . 
thirteen of the fourteen correctional units, which extend over . 
more than 200 miles. Students are required tQ attend academic 
classes if their* educational achievement is below fifth grade 
level. The Vocational Department screens and selects ^students 
with the greatest possibility of success (based on ' interest , 
aptitude , appropriate discharge or. parole date, attitude, absence 
of recent disciplinary action, ability to get along with others, 
and physical stamina) . 

Sponsorship : ■ Windham is funded by state and federal * monies with 
some special grants from tjr^' Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. ^ 



Staffing Pattern : The staff fconsists„ of over 200 professional, 
academic, vocational aifd special education teachers. The super- 
intendent heads a large administrative s€aff including a voca- 
tional assistance administrator, principals, curriculum directors, 
librarians, curriculum supervisors, counselors, an psychologist, 
and a psychometrist . % 



Program Objectives : The overall goal is to provide inmates an 
opportunity to. acquire skills enabling them upon release, to 
function more adequately within f ree-wor ld^society . 

Types of Program Activities : The designated areas of the voca- 
tional curriculum include agriculture pre-employment laboratory, 
office pre-employment laboratory, industrial pre-employment lab- 
oratory, industrial part-time cooperative training, and gainful 
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homemaking. Vocational j training is offered in thirty-one skill 
areas,. A vocational student attends thirty hours of class per * 
*Veek. In some areas students are eligible to take State Board . 
licensing exams on completion of the program . 
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, CORRECTIONS 

* } 

Program Title : Vocational Training at the Utah State Prison 

Address : Utah State Prison . 

P^Ql* Box 250 
t Draper, Utah 84020 

*> 

Contact Person : * Jeffrey R. Galli, Director of Education 

Target Population Characteristics : To enter the program an inmate 
must obtain clearance from the Department of Education and partici- 
pate in an orientation .program before being registered in a specific 
education program. Remedial ai\d p5retechnical courses are available* 

Sponsorship : The operation of the vocational training {program is 
based on the Utah Technical Cqllege at Provo and operated by th$ 
Ute>h State Prison Division. Upon finishing a vocational course, 
the student receives a certificate of completion and earned credit 
which may apply toward an associate of applied science degree. 

Staffing Pattern ; The vocational and technical courses are staffed 
by Utah Technical College instructors. \ 

. " . ■ ( 

Program Objectives : The objectives of the program are follows: 

1. to provide every possible opportunity for students to develop 
new strengths and greater effectiveness in their vocational 
background 

2. to direct training emphasis to the individual needs of each 
student 

3. to provide Substantial experience under production (real life) 
circumstances . ♦ * 

4. to assure that every student who receives a certificate of 
completion is qualified to enter his/her training fielh and 
to be capable, productive employee 
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vehicle mechanics (small engine repair) , and welding. Live vork 
is oh customer equipment.. 
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Support Services : State agencies and employers cooperate with the 
College to pr.ovide real-.life experiences rela-ted to the student's 
interest, supervision and guidance, and the opportunity for' ex- 
ploration., skill growth, placement and follow-up. 
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CORRECTIONS 



Program Title ; Vocational Program at Western Correctional Center 

f 

Address : . Western Correctional Center 

P.O. Drawer"l439 

Mbrgarvtown, North Caroling 28655 



Contact Person : Harlin Murray, Jr., Vocational Director * 



Target Population Characteristics : The program serves approxi- 
mately 550 youthful offenders (ages, sixteen-to-eighteen). at two 
correctional facilities in Morqantown: the Western Correctional 
Center and the Burke Youth Center. The work experience program 
serves approximately fifty-one students, and the in-hbuse voca- 
tional school serves sixty-to-ninety students. 

• 

Sponsorship : The program is operated by the Department of Cor- 
rections , Division of- Prisons, and the Department of Human Re- 
sources, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Staffing Pattern : Programs are mainly staffed by personnel of ' 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Facility, the Western Correctional 
Center, and the Western Piedmont Community College. 



Program^ Objectives : The program is designed: 

* * ** * 

1. * to instill within the student a work ethic (letting the stu- 

dent succeed at work and receive wages) 

2. to establish positive rapport between the helping agencies and 
the student and to assist the student f s adjustment to % in- 
carceration 

3. to permit the student to earn and accrue resources whiqji will 
be critical after release 

4. to give survival skills, vocational guidance, counseling 
and assistance in developing release plans prior to release, 
and at least six months of follow-up. 

Types of Program Activities ; Students with low intellectual and 
academic abilities and poor social or working ^skills are assigned 
to the work experience program. * '..They undergo a complete vocational 
evaluation and are'glaced in the workshop in an actual work situa- 
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tionVv Students may be .involved in producing a variety of elec- 
tricalSswiftch componei^s, pallets, furniture skids/ survey stakes, 
and a wide vairiety of Cardboard containers and partitions. 
These products are sold to industries and inmates receive wages 
for piece-work done. Two spin-offs of the work experience pro- 
gram-are the industrial therapy program and the health care 
techniciap program. ' In the industrial therapy program, students 
who .complete a sheltered workshop experience are placed in actual 
work situations and are paid on an hourly basis. The health care 
technician program is for those capable of working as direct care 
personnel for Western Correctional Center clients. The students 
are taught to perform basic care and treatment functions for 
seriously retarded and impaired children. They receive class- 
room instruction and ah hourly wage*'. The introduction to light 
construction program is a vocational school in itself operating 
at the. Western Correctional Center. 

■f ■ 

Support Services : The Vocational Rehabilitation Facility, Western 
Correctional Center, and Western Piedmont Community College provide 
scheduling, staff, and facilities for the programs. 

■ * 

^ r \ 
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CORRECTIONS 



Program Tjt^G ; 



Vocational' Training Program — Oregon State 
Penitentiary 



Address- : 

r 



Department of Human Resources 
2605 State Street 
Salem, Oregon 97310 



Contact Person ; Tony Crowley, Supervisor 



Target Populations Characteristics : An electronics/business 
machines program (four parts; twelve months, 1400 hours) is the 
outstanding training program at Oregon State Penitentiary (OSP) , 
For enrollment in this program, a person" is required to have a 
General Education Development' (GED) certificate and b'eginnirig, 
algebra. Most students have a parole, r.eview date within 1-2 
years. 



Sponsorship : 1 The state funds the vocational training program. 
Involvement with the program covering technical electronics and 
business machine repair is due to the Xerox, Corporations/ s pro- 
vision of machines for instructional purposes and their leader- 
ship role in developing industry awareness of the importance of 
"rehabilitation for felons. - * 
• 

Staffing Pattern : The program is staffed by a' vocational training 
supervisor, an education 'programs supervisor, a rehabilitation 
programs manager, and instructors. ■ F- 

Program Objectives : The program is designed to. provide inmates 
with the opportunity tq acquire job entry level skills in an 
available trade £hat is selected by the inmate,, to provide in- 
dividualzied success in prison learning experiences to improve 
sejf-image, and to provide tgsks and an environment which" foster 
improved work habits and concepts of responsibility. 



Types of Program Activities : Instructors organize learning ex- 
periences so that enrolled inmates have extensive hands-on ex- 
perience with supporting instruction in theory and related skills. 
Whenfever applicable, trade area courses are accredited by an 
available community college. Awarded credits are registered 
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with the State Department of Education. ' ^ 

» 

Support Services : Xerox Corporation of Portland, Oregon , sup- 
ports the program w;Lth equipment, placement, and ef £ortsjj:o 6b 
* tain interest and support from other industries. 
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CORRECTIONS 



Program Title : Work Attitudes ^and JoU Ethnics (WAJE) at 

Ar>2t5na Youth Center . . 



Addre^g: State of Arizona Department of Corrections 

s P;0. *Box 890£_CRB 

Tucson , Arizona 85738* * 

Contact Person ; John P. '..Kohl, Superintendent 

Target Population Characteristics ; This program "serves^ abqut 
twenty boys at any given time, offering them an alternative to 
the existing academic program. As students^are released, others 
may fill out applications and be interviewed by t^he coordinator " 

for" the -vacant positions. , ^ ' 9 

* t * * 

Sponsorship : The program is sponsored by the Arizona Deparvjbf- 
ment of Corrections. °y \* 



Staffing Pattern : Staff includes one coordinator (vocational 
education teacher) and the various center-employed staff who J 
serve as the boys 1 supervisors on the job. \ 

Program Objectives :- Objectives of the WAJE program x a re to pro- 
vide^on-the-gob training in the. various occupational* afteas on 
the grounds, provide participants with career awargfie&c, in- 
struction in work ethics and work habits, and to equip them 
with an entry level job skill upon release back to the com- 
munity. r 

♦ ' s . 

Types of Program Activities : Boys in the program provide ser- 
vices required by the Center. A minimal salary is paid to each 
student with opportunity for pay raises at one and two month 
intervals. Weekly evaluations are conducted by their super- 
visors and submitted to the coordinator who in turn submits 
them to the student's caseworker for treatment team review* 
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CORRECTIONS 

i 4 • 

Program Title : The Young Women 1 s Company 

Address : . 328 E. Twelfth Street , 

Tucson, Arizona 7 V 

Contact Person : Frances L. Conroe, M.S. 

Administrator/Counselor ' 

■ * * * 

Target Population Characteristics : This agency provides voca- 
tional and supportive counseling, training in non-traditional t 
skills, and job placement for women fourteen to twenty-one years 
of age, thirty-two percent of whom are status offenders. 

Sponsorship : The agency is federally funded by the Law Enforce- 
ment Administration Agency, with additional funding from the * 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) and the Pima 
County Juvenile Justice 'Collaboration. 

Staffing Pattern : Six women comprise the staff of the. Young. 

Women's Company. v 
» * ■ 

Program Objectives : The Young Women's Company was initiated to 
provide counseling, training, and placement as a diversionary 
program for status offenders, but now offers services to any 
young woman* who meets* the age requirement, 
i 

Typep of Program Activities : In the first* facet of~M:he program, 
a client attends a series of six to eight vocational counseling 
sessions (work finding ,skills, assertiveness training, etc.); 
.Clients not enrolled in a regular school program must contract 
to work toward their General Education Development (GED) exam- 
ination. On completing the counseling series, the client can 
join one of the classes. Classes offered at the Company are non- 
traditional: landscaping, carpentry, painting and plastering, 
electrical wiring, and mural painting/ New classes can be 
developed on demand. Advanced landscaping and carpentry classes 
contract for work in the community. Other skill classes get paid 
fdr- bidded jobs through company stipend funds. Job-ready women 
ar^ placed in jobs outside the Company. 
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Support Services : Job development, community education and 
placement are assisted by local industrial and labpr leaders 
Tucson Women's Commission members > and members of* other women 
organizations. 
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DISADVANTAGED 

Program Title ; ABC/Teenage Parent Center 

Address ; - Akron School District 

70 N. Broadway 
Akron, Ohio 44308 

> 

Contact Person ; Elizabeth Fesler, Coordinator of Special Needs 

Target Popijlatidh Characteristics ; The program is designed to 
serve 200 pregnant teenage girls and unwed mothers by providing 
support services that allow them to receive academic and vocational 
instruction from % 6th grade to 12th grade level. 



Sponsorship ; This program is operated and partially funded by 
the Akron Board of Education/ Akron Health Department, and Family 
and Children's Service. Additional funds are provided by Akron 
Community Development Funds, United Way ofv Summit* County , and 
the State Department of Social Welfare, Title XX. 



Program Objectives^ ; Objectives of the pirogarm are to provide the 
school age girl with the opportunity to continufe Jier education 
during pregnancy, to facilitate her return to school following 
pregnancy, to reduce the drop-out rate due to pregnancy,, and to 
offer an opportunity to continue her education after the birth 
of the child. 



Typfes^ of Program Ac£ivities ; The program is multi-disqiplmary 
m*nature, aimed at meeting the education, prevocationa^, voca- 
tional, health and social welfare needs of pregnant teenagers 
and unwed mothers. Group counseling sessions deal with the reali- 
ties of pregnancy; anxieties regarding childbirth; social, family, 
and peer relationships; and adjustments to family and community 
liffe after pregnancy. Along with an individualized program of 
instruction in language, reading and computation, the girls < are 
introduced to* the world of work, skills required for jobs in 
business education, and home economics related skills. Girls are 
encouraged to develop their talents to job entry level and, the 
curriculum at the Center provides for development of entry level, 
skills in three afeas: (1) Business and Office; (2) Child Care 
and Job Training; and* (3) Homemaking and Consumer. 



1l96- 



Support Services : • A Child Care Center provides for infants and 
children while unwed mothers participate in Center curriculum and 
services* There. is a weekly fee of approximately $35.00 for child 
care, with financial assistance available from the Welfare De- 
partment. All agencies listed above, under "Sponsorship" provide 
support services. After exploring a variety of occupations- (in 
class, £idld trips, resource persons), students choose three 
fields o'f interest. They receive job trarhing (with permission 
of the Department of Labor) and assume training-level positions 
foi^ one-tor-three week periods of time, for a^limited number of 
hours (not more than 50% of the school day) . 
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Program Title ; Alternative Education Programs 



Address : Dayton Public Schools 

348 W. First Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45402 

Contact Person: John Nealon, Director 



Target Population Characteristics : 'The Dayton school district 
offers two Alternative Learning Centers for referred students who 
need help in obtaining the school credits needed to graduate, and 
also ^operates a Vocational Skills Center for referred youth aged 
16 to\20. Preference for both programs is given to current high 
school* students or drop-puts who are capable of pursuing a re- 
gular academic program and have a reasonable chance to attain 
graduation. Neither program is appropriate for students who have 
'histories of disruptive behavior. 

Sponsorship : These programs are operated by the Dayton School 
District. 

p 

Staffing Pattern : Each facility has its own staff and a low stu- 
dent/teacher ratio in order to use individualized and small group 
instructional techniques. Capacity of the Skills Center is ap- 
proximately 125 students per session. 

Pxogram Objectives : The Alternative Learning Centers are designed 
to help participants attain the basic skills needed to succeed 
at their home school upon return. The Vocational Skill Center 
helps students to acquire a vocational skill intended to make 
them employable upon completion of the program. 



Types of Program Activities : The Learning Centers do not offer a 
complete high school program. Courses are available in English 
usage, literature, math science and health, social studies, art, 
driver education, typing and physical education, Occupational 
Work Experience (OWE) and Occupational Work Adjustment (OWA) , 
as well as programs in developmental reading and General Edu- 
cation Development (GED) preparation. Students attend half day 
sessions with work opportunities scheduled for the other half. 
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Credits are earned (%) for each sixty hours of participation. 
Records are maintained at the home school. The Skills Renter 
offers courses in office education and duplicating services, 
furniture repair and . upholstery , small engine repair, major 
• appliance repair, auto body repair,, carpentry, automotive repair/ 
and OWE, as well as remedial instruction "in math, reading, and 
communication skills. One-half credit is awarded for ^ach eighty 
hours of* participation. In both programs, students attend half 
Say sessions with work opportunities scheduled for the other half. 
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DISADVANTAGED } 

Program Title ; Alternative Program to Develop Vocational Skills 

\ 

Address ; Toledo Public School 

Manhattan and Elm 
Toledo, Ohio 43608 

Contact Person ; David D. Hedgpeth, Coordinator q£ "Special - Needs 

Target Population Characteristics ; The program is addressed to 
disadvantaged adults sixteen years of age or older in the Toledo 
Metropolitan Area. 

M- * 

Sponsorship ; The program is operated by the Toledo Public Schools. 

i 

Program Objectives ; The program is designed to provide counsel- 
ing, remedial pre-vocational academic education/ high school 
credit classes, General Education Development (GED) preparation, 
entry level skills training .-.classes,— placeiAent assistance, and 
follow-up support. 

Types of Program Activities ; Entry level skills training classes 
are offered in auto body, auto mechanics*, building maintenance, 
data accounting, office services, and production weldincj. High 
school credit classes are offered in the four basic areas. Indi- 
vidualized classes prepare students to take and pass the GED. 
Placement services include training in how to find and obtain a 
job, information on job availability and job skill demant. Follow- 
up services provide on-the-job support and help. 

Support Services ; Support (and referral) *agencies include the 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, Toledo Public School's Re- 
gional Pupil Personnel Centers, area school systems, the courts, 
The Ohio Bureau of Emploument Services, and the Welfare 'Office. 

Evalaution ; Of 383 students, 145 were placed in jobs and seventy- 
seven enrolled in higher education institutions. 
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DISADVANTAGED 



Program Title : Carver Interaction Team 



Address: Department of Education 

2300 N. Calvert Street f 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 / 



Contact Person: Sidney N. Geister 



* Target Population Characterigtics : This* program serves disad- 
vantaged high, school (mostly tenth grade) students by providing 
support services that assist them in completing vocational and 
technical- education programs. 

'Spoi>sor-ship : Federal funds provide the' salaries of the five pro 
fes'sional team members and- one secretary. 

j « i 

Staffing Pattern : Five professional staff members make up the 
Special Needs Team Department,, each working with identified dis- 
advantaged vocational education tenth graders and a limited num- 
ber of eleventh, and twelfth* graders. THe team also conducts in- 
service programs for school staff. 



Program Objectives : ' The program t\as two objectives: 

1. to help the disadvantaged vocational education student ♦ 
establish a positive attitude toward himself, his school 

t a and his peers, improve the relationship betweeri home and 
school, improve school attendance, imporove trade or aca- 
demic achievement, and improve the selection of a trade* 
program geared to his interests and needs; and 

2. to provide staff trashing to identify disadvantaged 
students and their needs and where necessary changing 
the climate of the. school to enable the disadvantaged 
students to overcome their problems and thereby remain 
in school and achieve. 



Types of Program Activities : The Interaction Team provides the 
following student counseling and follow-up services: 
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1. self-concept strengthening 

2. individual counseling 

3. counseling assistance within the classroom 

4. ~ group counseling \ 

5. family counseling 

6* liason between home and school 

7. utilization of community services 
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DISADVANTAGED . " 

Program -Title : Cooperative Occupational Education Program 



Address : Barre Regional Vdcational-Technical Center - 

154 Ayers* Street * 
Barre, Vermont 05641 , 

Contact Person : Paul W. Nutter, Director 

Target Population Characteristics ; The program is a four level 
(grades nine to twelve) vocational program designed for students 
who display characteristics of underachievement and who have 
difficulty succeeding in the traditional setting. The approxi- 
mately 110 students in the program are disadvantaged (except for 
fifteen who are handicapped) . ' # 

. i • 

Sponsorship ; The program is sponsored by the Vermont Department 
of Educations Vocational-Technipa^L Division. 

Staffing Pattern : Staff includes a coordinator, four .classroom 
teachers, one cooperative education teacher, one Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) aide (clerical and tutorial) / 
four college interns (social services) and ope youth counselor 
(from Youth Service Bureau) , 

Program Objectives ; The objective of the program is to allow 
students to progress toward mastery of their vocational area and 
vocationally-oriented English, math, 'social studies, science, and 
related occupational instruction through individualized ahd re- 
medial tutorial instruction. 

♦ 

Types of Program Activities ; Students enter this elective program 
at their own level of achievement. They are given an .opportunity 
to develop a positive self-concept and a practical view of the 
world around them. Level II students may participate in Afield 
studies, a non-paid, training experience, related to the* student 1 s 
occupational' interest.^ Level III and, IV students are placed in 
a paid work .situation 'in the community. This work training sit-, 
uation is supervised and evaluated by the job-site manager in 
cooperation with the COE coordinator. The work training phase of 
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the program occupies approximately half the school day (minimum 
V of fifteen hours per week) and is required of, all level III and 
IV students not enrolled in <pther K vocational courses. 

e Support Service s: Additional student support is provided by the 
psychometrist staff of the Elkhart Area School District and the 
ps^chometry services available through special arrangements in 
Elkhart County. i < — — ' , 

Evaluation : Eighty-five percent o'f 120 students in the program 
axe functioning successfully (success ba^ed on student ability 
to meet at least 80 percent of the performance objectives^ in the 
vocational program with the assistance of ancillary services from 1 
paraprofessionals) . -~ 1 ' 
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/Program Title: 



DISADVANTAGED 



Disadvantaged Learning Lab 



Address : 



Washington County Vocational Technical Institute 
River Road 

C&lai's, Maine 04619 



7 



'Contact Person: Peter G. Pierce, Director 



Target Population Characteristics : Well over a third of the stu- 
dents at^ WCVTI (total enrollment of approximately 300) require 
remedial instruction in reading, math, and math/science. To meet 
this need, the school operates a Disadvantaged Learning Lab. 

t 

Sponsorship : The state provides funding for the Disadvantaged, 
Learning* Lab . 

Program Objectives : The objective of the Learning Lab is to help 
each student to become proficient in basic academic skills ne- 
cessary in the pursuit of his/her chosen career. 



Types of Program Activities : The Lab program operates during the 
regular school year and is coordinated with the school's regular 
academic and vocational programs. The remedial programs are in- 
dividualized (generally requiring fifteen to thirty weeks for 
completion) and include programmed study, lecture, tutoring, and 
counseling. Lab activities are designed to': 



f 1. stress growth in heading comprehension 

2. emphasize vocabulary development 

3. provide instruction in writing skills 

4. assure proficiency for all students in basic mathematics and 
in the basic concept- of ; trade-related science 

5. instill adequate study skills in all students 
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DISADVANTAGED 



Program Title ; Hillside Disadvantaged Rre-Vocational Project 



Address : The 'independent School District of Boise City 

* 911 Mountain Cove Road 
Boise, Idaho 83702 



Contact Person: „ Richard L. Royter, Coordinator ■ 



Target Population Characteristics ; The project is designed to 
assist sixty to eighty eighth "and ninth grade students that range 
in age from fourteen to seventeen. They are low achievers or anti 
achievers, failing in two or more classes, typically from a home 
with lapsing le parent, on welfare. Alcoholism .and/or drug abuse 
in common wifcji the parent or student or both. 



Sponsorship ; The project is funded by the State Board of Voca- , 
tional Education, and the local education agency. A ten week 
summer program is partially funded by Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) monies. 

. ^ . " r " v 

Staffing Pattern ; Staff include: director, coordinator, mechani- 
cal stills instructor, home living instructor, academic studies 
instructor, special resources person, home living aide, social 
worker, psychologist, niirse and a screening committee o£ eight, 
^1 with masters degrees\ 

Program Objectives ; The objectives of the project are to keep the 
student in school through completion of the program, at which 
time he/she will be prepared to enter a vocational or academic 
high schodl pijo^ram, or the job market, with at least entry-J.evel 
skills. Secondly, the student will acquire acceptable personal 
and social behavior and responsibility, whjLch will result in 
improved personal habits with peers, teachers, parents, and other 
social contacts. ^ 



Types of Program Activities ; The program curriculum includes 
±nree core areas; 

■ • 
1. vocational skills (construction, basic power tools, welding, 

small engine repair, small appliance repair, horticulture, 

landscaping, and food preparation) 
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2. independent skills curriculum (home safety, nutrition and 
food preparation, .laundry, sewing, consumer education^ per- 
sonal hygiene, family relations, and interior hc>me maintenance) 

3. academic related skills curriculum 



Evaluation : Evaluation will £e based on the v following criteria: 
numner successful in obtaining a GED, number *who successfully 
complete an application to a vocational-technical school, and a 
comparison between a control ^roup and program participants. 
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DISADVANTAGED 



Program Title ; Kershaw County Vocational Center 

Address: Kershaw County Vocational Center 

Camden, South Carolina 

/ 

Contact Person : G. G. Wooland ■ 

Target Population characteristics: This Title XX project is 
addressed to Aid for Dependent Children (ADC) clients whose 
vocational training requires support services. 

Sponsorship : The vocational skill and/or academic training is 
funded from a combination of vocational and/or adult education 
funds. Title XX funds pay for the supporting services necessary 
for the client to particip'ate. ^ 

r 

Program Objectives : The objective of the project is to provide $ 
the training and services necessary for the ADC client to be 
or become a self-supporitng, contributing member of the community 
Criteria are: 

1. of sixty clients* enrolled, eighty percent will complete pie 
training progranu * ^ ' 

2. fifty percent of thqse completing will become gainfully em- 
ployed by the end of each project year. 

» 

Types of Program Activities: ^The following services and training 
are provided to the clients: 

1. transporting them to the center one day per week for seven 
hours of training, 3:00 £rYm. to 10:00 p.m. 

2. "provide child care services 

3. two hours of life skills education 

4. one hour of nutritional meal preparation skill training as 
determined by individual prescription contract 

5. career counseling 

6. remedial assistance form vocational rehabilitation, mental 
health and/or public health 

7. job placement assistance from Job Service 
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Suppoirt Services : The cooperation and articulation of many con-, 
munity agencies support the center. These include the Department 
of Social Serviced, Mental Health, Public Healt T h, Vocational Edu- 
cation, Adult Education, and Job Service. 
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DISADVANTAGED 



P rogram Title ; f h Moael Fro^ect for Assessing and Training Fural 

Workers for Urban Employment - " 



Address: Navarro College 

Highway 31 West . ' 

Corsicana, Texas 75110 

Contact Person: Ernest A. Kasprzyk, Dean of Career Education 



Target Population Characteristics : This project is addressed to 
the recently increasing number of unemployed and underemployed 
farmers and rural workers seeking employment in nearby urban 
areas (particularly the Dallas/Fort Worth area) . 

• * 

Sponsorship ; The project is funded by *fche Texas Agency and op- 
erated by ^Navarro College. 



Staffing Patter n: -Project staff consists of a director, a voca- 
tional counselor, a secretary/administrative assistant, two 
skills instructors, and a coping skills instructor. 



Progr am Objectives : The objective of the project is to develop 
a model program of training opportunities that will provide 
salable occupational skills for an identified job market to rural 
workers migrating to an urban area. 

Types of Program Activities : Th.e college, through outreach 
counseling , identified ^ sixty rnemployed rural workers in its 
four-county service area. These workers are assessed using re- 
cognized vocational diagnostic procedures to determine their 
present vocational skilir and their comprehensive knowledge re- 
lative to these skills. Part of this procedure is to .CQmpare the 
skills possessed by the worker to the skills needed by a specific 
employer. An educational plan is developed for each, worker 
displaying his/her strengths and identifying weaknesses. This 
plan is used by the vocational instructors in an open-entry/ 
open~axit educational program to train the individual. In ad- 
dition each person in the program will be taken through «a guid- 
ance and counseling phase to aid him/her in making and coping with 
the transition from £ rural to an urban climate. As eacn individ- 
ual successfully completes the openrended curriculum, he/she is 
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interviewed by a representative from the industry ixi^rijtif ied, 
placed in a job, and monitored for the ability to per-fornv the 
tasks and cope with the urban setting. 

Support Services: If the model project demonstrates success, it 
may be used in cooperation with Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) , Job Corps, Women in Crisis, and the Texas 
Department of Welfare programs. 

Evaluation: Success of the model project will be reflected by 
the on-rtfre-job performance and stability of its participants in 
the urban" setting % 
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DISADVANTAGED 



Program Title : 



Oklahoma City Skills Center 



Address : 



201 N . E. 48 

Oklahoma City, a Oklahoma 



C ontact Person ; John Provenge, Director 

~ J . • . ' . 

Target Population Characteristics ; The center serves disadvantaged 
adults. It is open to all clients who need a skill. Approximately 
half of the clients are women. It is equipped Jbo allow them to 
enter any week when they need and want help to £ind employment. 
There is a tuition fee of $.50 per clock hour (typical ^program 
lasts twelve weeks); veterans qualify under State Bill 530 , and 
all persons meeting Comprehensive Employment and. Training Act t ^ 
(CETA) guidelines pay no tiution. Businesses may buy trailing 
for employees on a per hour basis, or may arrange to have a 
currently enrolled trainee prepared for a specific position. 



Sponsorship ; The center is funded by CETA and operated by the 
State Department of Vocational Technical Education. 



Staffing Pattern ; Staffing consists of job developers^ (familiar 
with Oklahoma City business and industry^ demands) , instructors 
(craftsmen who have worked in the skills' they are teaching) , 
and counselors. 



Program Objectives : Objectives of the center are ta: 

1. assist in supplying trained personnel for skilled jobs 

2. recruit unemployed clients needing training and to train them 
in skills that arc in demand by employers 



Type? of Program Activities : The full-time day program (serving 
approximately 375 clients) operates from 8:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 
Evening courses (serving approximately 125 clients) are avail- 
able on a full or part-tiipe basis. The classes are open-entry, 
open-exit" and" individualized to best work with the individual 
needs of the client. The center offers courses in machine shop, 
auto mechanics, welding, stenography, data entry, general office, 
building maintenance - heating and air conditioning, and health 
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occupations. Trainees are graduated when it is determined that 
they are employable. 



Support Services ; Many other state agencies assist clients by 
providing basic and related education needs (at the center) , 
personal assistance with transportation, child care, food stamps, 
housing, legal aid, etc. 

The team also provides staff training by orienting faculty to 
identify disadvantaged students and by assisting such students 
through self-concept strengthening, contingency management, 
counselor/teacher/pupil interaction, and supportive school cli- 
mate. 

Evaluation: Attendance -statistics show a 91 percent increase; 
21 percent decrease in drop-out rate;, 22 percent decrease for 
disciplinary removal; improvement in academic and vocational 
achievement not defined; improved student self-concept and re- 
lationship between home and school demonstrated; inservice work- 
shop and fifty-seven class presentations rated excellent a&d 
effective by faculty. 
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DISADVANTAGED 



Program Title : Pre-Vocational Educational" Needs of Disadvantaged 

and Delinquent Youth 



Address : Labor Management Center 

Institute of Human Relations 

Loyola University 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70118 



Contact Person: Dale M. Owens 



Target Populations Characteristics : The project serves a minimum 
of twenty-five youth, ages seventeen to eighteen, certified as 
being disadvantaged and delinquent. They must have non-violent 
criminal status, be recommended by their probation officers, in- 
dicate willingness to participate in the project, and have their 
parents 1 permission to do so. 



Sponsorship : The project is funded by the Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education, Part C, Research and Training Funds, supported 
by the American Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations (AFL-CIO) , approved by the Board of Elementary and Se- 
condary Education, State of Louisiana, and guided by the Institute 
of Human Relations, Labor, Management Center, Loyola University. 



Staffing Pattern : The project director, assistant supervisor, 
and link counselor screen applicants who are then provided with 
support services (special needs counselor) and academic and/or 
pre-vocational instruction and counseling to prepare them for 
admission to vocational-technical schools. The staff also includes 
an evaluator of the project. 



Program Objectives : Objectives of the program are to: 

1. identify the capacities and realistic vocational ambitions 
of the study pbpulation 

2. aid their entrance into vocational-technical schcpols by 
attempting to bring them up to the level of acceptance re- 
quired by the schools 
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Types of Program Activities ; Using test results, the staff pro- 
vides counseling and remedial educational aid, helps students to 
obtain a Gefteral Education Development (GED) certificate, ex- 
poses participants all programs being offered in vocational*-^ 
technical schools ana teaches them how to take a standardized 
entrance exam for admission to a vocational-technical schpol. 



Support Services ; Support services are provided by the State 
Department of Education, the juvenile justice system .authorities , 
and private and public agencies. The project is endorsed b# 
AFL-CIO, Teamsters Local #270, United Auto Workers and Oil/ 
Chemical Workers of Baton Rouge. > 
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DISADVANTAGED 



Program Title '; Project EARN (Employ, All Resources Now) ^ 

*/ > * • 

Address: Concord High School 

' ■ ' Condord, New Hampshire 

■ "Contact Person : Barbara Huiran, Director 

/ 

Target Po pulation Characteristics ; The course is designed , for 
sophomores (approximately, fifteen in number) who have experienced 
difficulties" in school. 

Sponsorship: The project is staffed by a director who selects 
candidates for the program in cooperation with three guidance 
counselors, a vice-principal, and the director of guidance. In- 
service education-r'egarding the program is provided for the 
faculty. « 

Program Obj ectives : The objective'of the program is to develop 
the studen ts' abilities to cope with the traditional classes at 
Concord High School, and to enable them to enroll in a vocational 
or conventional program in their junior year. 

Type s of Program Activities : The curriculum has five major con- 
ponents: .English, social sutdies, .vocational exploration, per- 
sonal counseling, and physical education. Semester • credits ; are .. 
awarded as follows: English- \, social studies h, vocational 
seminar h, physical education 1/6. Optional credits include job 
experience and -project H. The program provides a small class 
with intensive individual attention from an , instructor who is 
also a counselor. There is an emphasis on learning through ex- 
periential education and improving in personal awareness as well 
as in academic and vocational skills. 
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DISADVANTAGED 




Program Title ; 



Project PLACE 



Address: 



Dayton Public School 
348 W. First Street 
Dayton, ■ Ohio 



Contact Person ; Kenneth Rhoads, Coordinator 



Target Population Characteristics ; The project attempts to obtain 
full-time employment for students who can be categorized as 
economically, socially, or academically disadvantaged "and in 
need of job placement assistance. 

Sponsorship ; The Dayton Public Schools fund Project PLACE with 
Vocational Education Special Needs monies. 



Staffing Patterns ;. The project operates within the School Coun- . 
seling and Guidance Services Divisipn. In cooperation with the 
staff of that .division (director, high school principals, coun- 
selors, and, teachers) and the special needs supervisor, Project 
PLACE is staffed by a coordinator, three job placement special- 
ists and a secretary/ 

♦ « 

Program Objectives : The objective is to provide placement assis- 
tance to obtain full-time employment for 60 percent of graduating 5 * 
seniors from, five high schools whp can be categroized as disad- 
vantaged, for 60 percent of unemployed previous graduates or 
dropouts from- eight high schools who apply for Project PLACE 
services, and to provide employability sessions for about 4,000 
'enrollees and students in project schools. 



Types of Program Activities ; The three most important activities 
bf the project are the responsibility of the job placement special 
ists. They are as follows; 

1, job discovery 

2. job referral 

3.. \ employability services 

which are sessions designed to assise enrollees in job application 
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procedures and mechanics, self-evaluation and analysis f and in 
attitudinal changes essential to obtaining and holding a job. 
Another important activity is assisting employers to meet their m 
employment needs with appropriate referrals. More than 5Q0 
employer contacts have been made. 

Evaluation : The Center ha? trained over 12 , 000 adults since 
1967. Approximately 10 , 000 of these were in skill areas in- 
cluding full services \ Seventy/one hundred have completed their 
training objectives and 5,512 tfkve been placed on unsubsidized 
jobs. This is an qverall 77.6 percent placement of completion. 
Others were trained for other agencies that handled 'their own 
job placement.' \j * 



Support Services : - Metropolitan Dayton Education Cooperative 
Association (MDECA) 'assists the program through two computer 
systems: , ^ 



1. 

2, 



the Job Placement System 

the Ohio Career Information System (developed by the Ohio 
Bureau of Employment Services through a Department of Labor 
Grant) . 
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DISADVANTAGED 



Program Title : Project ^EET (Vocational, Exploration, Expedience 

and Training) 

Address: Wright Patterson Air Force Base 

. 2750th ABW & Aeronautical Systems Division 
.Dayton, Ohio 45433 



Contact Person; Alberta M. Minor, Coordinator 



Target Population Characteristics : The program is addressed to 
alienated and disadvantaged youth, sixteen to twenty-one years 
of age. More than lS^O students participate each year. 

Sponsorship: The project is sponsored by the Division of Special 
Needs o£, tne State Department of Vocational Education, the Dayton 
Board of^Education, and Wright Patterson Air Force Base. (Annual, 
budget: federal share, $131,383.11; local share, $23,185.25). 

* 

St affing Pattern : Staff consists of a coordinator, a job develop- 
ment and placement supervisor, instructors and counselors at 
Wright Patterson and supervisors with expertise in their respec- 
tive areas who work closely with the youth assigned to them in 
a unique one-to-one training situation. 

\ 

Program Objectives: The major objective of the prbject is to 
provide alienated and disadvantaged youth with an opportunity 
to obtain employability skills and job experience which will 
permit them to become gainfully and satisfactorily employed. 

Types, of Program Activities: After exploration, assessment of 
abilities, attitudes and interests, students select three 
tentative career goals. A job training plan is developed and 
students are placed in jobs related to their training area&. 
They are paid $2.30 per hour and can work no i„ure than sixteen 
hour per week during the school year (except for Christmas and 
spring vacation periods) VEET offers instruction and training 
agriculture, child care, business and office education, general 
office clerk, typing and related occupations, trades and in- 
dustrial education, automobile service, building maintenance, 
carpenters helper, commerical art occupations, dental assistant, 
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electrician, drafting occupations, laundry worker, machine tool 
operation, masonry, medical laboratory assisting, painting and 
decorating, and plumbing; and pipe fitting. 

Support Services : Support services are provided by Wright Pat- 
terson Air Force Base*, its Aeronautical Systems Division, the 
city of Dayton Youth and Manpower Division, the Ohio Bureau of 
Employment Services, the Montgomery County Welfare Department, 
and Delco Moranie 'Division of General Motors and Dayton area 
k labor unions . 
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Program Title : Remedial Adult Vocational Education Program 

Address : Yuma Union High School District 

3150 Avenue A 
Yuma, Arizona 85364 

Contact Person: Don E. Combrink 



Target Population Characteristics ; This program is operated in 
conjunction with tne district's Evening Completion School, it is 
addressed to marginal high school juniors and" seniors needing 
make-up work, drop-outs, adults who failed or who are not ready 
for the General Education Development (GED) preparation program, 
and persons over twenty-one who lack only one or two credits to 
graduate. Persons limited on theirs jobs because of English, 
math and/or other deficiencies can also benefit from the remedial 
program. The program is geared to the educationally disadvantaged, 
drop-outs, and low income groups. 



Sponsorships ; The program is funded by monies from the Compre- 
hensive Employment Training Act (CETA) , the state and the school 
district. • 



Staffing Pattern ; Small classes and support services require a 
large staff which includes a director, principal, counselors, a 
test evaluator, teachers, teacher evaluators, district staff, a 
coordinator, a vocational education specialist, a registrar, and 
clerical?- personnel . 



Program Objectives ; Objectives of the program are as follows: 

1. to provide evening hour alternative classes for disadvantaged 
students who cannot succeed in normal vocational programs, 
with individualized assistance in acquiring knowledge, skill 
and attitudes necessary for entry level employment 

2. to offer training for job skills necessary in making advances 
on the job and for finding employment 

Types of Program Activities : classes are offered quarterly, and 
each class totals 120+ hours of instruction per year (30+ hours 
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per quarter) • Individualized instruction is used whenever pos- 
sible, Coritent^agi^s from sixth grade to twelfth grade levels. 
Classes provide non-credit open-entry and open-exit opportunity, 
but may also be taken fcr high school credit when persons attend 
the total session. 



Support ifervices : Referrals are made from Welfare, Juvenile and 
Adult Probation Office, Jobs for Progress, Ex-Offenders Program, 
Department of Economic Security, and district high school coun- 
seling* of f ices. ' 
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DISADVANTAGED 



Program Title ; Rural Student Vocational Program 



Career & Vocational Education 
Department of Education 
Purch F - ASOB 
Juneau, Alaska 99811 



Contact Person : Marion Taylor, Coordinator of Region V 

Target ' Population Characteristics : The program. is addressed to 
junior and senior high school students from the outlying schools 
of Alaska, who are considered geographically. disadvantaged. Spe 
cial Education students also participate in the program. They 
travel t,o one of host school districts in Anchorage, Fairbanks a 
Juneau to work in govermental agencies and private industries as 
a furthernace of their vocational training. 



Sponsorship : Funding ($672,891) in 1979 was provided in nearly 
equal shares by state and federal monies. The proposed budget 
estimate for 1<98Q is local, 11 percent; state, 86 percent ; N and 
federal, 4 percent. 

Staffing Pattern : A state chairman coordinates the ^f ive regions 
East region has a regional coprdinatos who develops and super- 
vises the cooperating work stations, wojrk station supervisors wh 
supervise students, and a housing coordinator responsible for, 
room and board requirements of tHe students. 



Address : 



Program Objectives : Objectives of the program are: (1) to pro- 
vide needed contacts with potential employers) (2) to assist 
in exploring the world of work in making job choices; (3) to 
supplement job experiences with related technical information; 
(4) to develop economic competency for self-supporing citizen- 
ship; (5) to utilize business and industry for special training: 
and (6) to supply employers with future manpower needs. 

* » 

Types of Program Activities : Studerits participate in a two-week 
work experience of full-time employment within the cooperating 
offices. They work in the areas of business, agriculture, dis- 
tributive education, occupational home economics, health and 
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trades, and industry. Each participant receives a stipend of 
$100.00 for the two-week session arid is furnished with round 
trip transportation and room and board. While in Anchorage, 
Fairbanks, or Juneau, students stay either with housing families 
recruited. by the coordinator, or with friends or relatives. 
Room and board is paid to all housing parents- requesting it at 
the rate Qf ten dollars per day. 

Support Services ; The program is dependent on wide community 
support from industry and agencies. m . . ** 

* 

Evaluation: The following statistics of a 1978 evaluation in- 
dicate the success of ^the program: 99 percent of local teachers 
and administrators thought the program should be continued;, 96 
percent of boarding home parents and 99 percent of work station 
supervisors thought the program should be continued (17 percent 
of supervisors advised more student preparation for participation) ; 
97 percent of current students praised the program; 87 percent 
(10 percent didn't answer) of students from the prior year said 
the program had helped them - of those responding, 53 percent 
were employed and 33 peircent in post-secondary training, 
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DISADVANTAGED 



Program Title : Russellville Area Vocational Career Center 



Address : P.O. Box 928 

Russellville, Arhansas 72801 



Contact Person : Bill F. Lewis, Director 

Target Population Characteristics : The center serves nine school 
districts. All courses are designed for regular students. Dis- 
advantaged students are assisted throughout the program by voca- 
tional paraprof essionals . 



Sponsorship : The center's operational budget is funded from 
state-federal vocational money' in addition to local tax revenues 
from each participating school district. 

Program Objectives : The objective of the centqy is /to provide , 
vocational skill training in auto mechanics, drafting, electronics 
horticulture, machine trades, and metal fabrication to students 
desiring such education. 



Types of Program Activities: Paraprofessionals work w;Lth in- 
dividual students who are having problems. These problems ''may 
be in any area relating to /the* sourse of study, reading, math, 
attitude, lack of general vocational, understanding, etc. The 
paraprofessional works under the supervision of the instructor 
and follows his instructions completely. The paraprofessional 
spends about as much time working with students in the shop area 
as in the classroom. Flexibility is vital to th'e success of the 
paraprofessional program. 
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DISADVANTAGED 



Program Title: THOR (The Other Road) 



Address : Paradise Valley Schools 

Phoenix, Arizona 85032 

\J 

Contact Person : Roy Gillaspy 

Target Population Characteristics : THOR is an alternative high 
school designed to provide a specialized educational environment 
for s_tudejit£_jyho, because of behavior problems (e.g. , f discipline, 
attendance, disinterest) have been unable to adjust to and find 
success within th§ environment of the public high school. Stu- 
dents who have demonstrated through an established behavior pat- 
tern that they are high-risk candidates for explosion or drop- 
out are also included; 

Sponsorship : there are several alternative high schools in Ari- 
zona, of Khich THOR is typical. THOR is sponsored by the Paradise 
Valley Unified District. Other alternative high schools are 
operated by the Phoenix Union High School System (Phoenix, Ari- 
zona).; and the Glendate Union High School district (Glendale, 
Arizona) which operates a^night school and a summer school in ^ 
Phoenix as facilities separate from the alternative school campus. 

♦ 

Staffing Pattern : No class at THOR has more than twe y lve students. 
Each referral accepted by THOR is given a staffing evaluation 
that includes a high school administrator, high school counseling 
^ staff, a district psychologist, THOR staff, the student and his/ 
her parents. 



Program Objectives : The objective of .the alternative school is 
to accept students with behavior problems and assist in effecting 
a positive change in both their attitudes and behavior and work 
toward getting them reestablished within the % regular high school , 
program or guide them toward seme alternative meaningful voca- 
tional training program. 

Types of Program Activities : The school has a student/teacher 
ratio of eight to one. The ^school adapts to the needs of the 
student. Credit for completed work is earned on a continuous 

I 
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basis. This provides an open-entry/open-exit situation, in that 
the student receives credit for completion of each H credit of 
work, when such unit is completed. A pre-test is given in all 
areas to determine where a student will begin working. The stu- 
dent coatinues to work in that course until he/she has success-* 
fully completed it. Only after successful completion are grade 
report cards issued, and the student's credit grade recorded at 
the student's home high school. Return to the home high school 
is based on academic success , behavior , "and attendance. 
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DISADVANTAGED. 



Program Title : Vocational Diagnostic Center 

Address : Yuma Union High School District 
3150 Avenue A 
Yuma, Arizona 85364 

Contact Person : Don E. Combrink 

Target Population Characteristics : The Center provides guidance, 
counseling afid placement services to disadvantaged secondary 
students and adults. 

Sponsorshipj The project is coordinated with the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) programs and other programs 
supported by state and local funds. In addition to high school 
students, it serves clients. from Arizona Western College, Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Migrant Opportunity Program, Depart- 
ment of Economic Security (CETA), Work Opportunity, Responsibility, 
and Confidence (WORC) Center, Quechan Indian Action Program, 
School District #1, Adult Evening Completion School, and the 
Licensed Practical Nurse Program. 

Staffing Pattern : The program is staffed by a superintendent, 
vocational education specialists, special services staff, high 
school counselors, and staff from participating schools and agen- 
cies. 

Program Objectives : Objective of the program is to provide assess- 
ment data for the disadvantaged, using a work sample evaluation 
method which will enhance individual self -concept , educational 
planning, and job placement. 

Types oiL Program Activities : Scheduling of individuals in the 
program ds the responsibility of the Evaluator. Upon completion 
of diagnostic sessions, the Evaluator furnishes assessment data 
to the referring organization. The referring organization, in 
turn, provides the individuals with a prescriptive educational 
program which may include an academic course of study, technical 
school, apprenticeship, or employment in an appropriate career 
field. , 

Support Services : Besides support provided by the agencies listed 
above under Sponsorship, H the school district operates 5 CETA 
funded programs for both disadvantaged students and adults, and 
maintains close coordination and communication with other agencies 
and programs, e.'g., The Manpower Planning Council. 
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Evaluation : An on-going evaluation component is written into 
the objectives and activities of the program. Student records, 
personal achievement and data used in the programs are available 
for inspection in the Director's office, along with records of 
attendance, grade sheets, and enrollment data* 
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DISADVANTAGED 



Program Title : Vocational Education program for Disadvantaged 

Students 



Address: Elkhart Community Schools 

— Educational Services Center 

* 2720 California Road 

Elkhart, Indiana 46514 

Contact Person : James ,H. Broadbent, Director of Vocational and 

Continuing Education 

Target Population Characteristics : The progarm serves approx- 
imately 120 disadvantaged students at the Elkhart Area Career 
Center by specifying 'individual programs and providing support 
services then enable them to be mainstreamed into regular voca- 
tional programs. ■ 

Sponsorship : The program is funded by state monies. 

Staffing Pattern : Center teachers are trained by the Indiana 
University Center for Special Needs Inservicing and use self 
modifying techniques and contracting techniques to maximum 
advantage. They spend approximately one-fifth of their time 
in direct planning with the center's technical aides and coun- . 
selors to implement the Special designs for the special needs 
students. 

P rogram Objectives : Objectives of the program are: (1) to create 
for each students a personal and realistic occupational goal; 

(2) to provide seven regular vocational ^education programs; 

(3) to provide efffcillary services from paraprof essionals to 
achieve the student's job entry occupational skills; (4) to 
provide counseling f guidance and placement services; and (SJ 
to reduce the number of potential drop-outs. 

Types of Program Activities : a Special Needs Instructional Plan, 
Individually developed for each student, is the main instrument 
upon which his/her vocational education and training is based 
and organized. Twenty-eight vocational approved programs in^ 

areas {specific family occupations, agriculture, distributive 
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education, heath occupations , occupational home economics, office 
occupations, and trade and industrial occupations) are provided 
at the center. Students attead three hour blocks, five days a 
week. The area teacher and teacher aide' are responsible for the 
supervision of the student in each area. The ^coordinator and 
courselor provide help through individual or group counseling • 



j 
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PI SADV ANTAGED/HANDICAPPED 

Program Title : Comprehensive Program of Occupational Education 

and* Job Readiness Preparation 

Address: Board of Cooperative Educational Services of 

Nassau County 
Salisbury Center 

Valentines Road and The Plain Road - 
Westbury, New York 11590 

♦ — « ' . i 

* / * * 

Contact Person: Aaron Schaefer, Executive Administrator 



Target Population Characteristics : Seven on-going programs . serve 
a variety of special needs persons including hearing impaired se- 
condary level students, disadvantaged students ages fourteen and 
older , and multiply handicapped youth and adults. 

Sponsorship : The program is sponsored through state vocational 
education funds • 

- Staffing Pattern : Staffs of the special needs programs comprise 
special needs counselors, teacher aides, work experience place- 
ment coordinators, an occupational learning disabilities resource 
instructor, technical support persons, teachers and coordinators. 



Program Objectives : Objectives of the special needs program in- 
clude to: 

1. provide the best occupational educational opportunity for 
those often screened out or rejected in regular programs of 
occupational education, leading to independent career em- 
ployment. 

2. provide occupational exploratory experiences and work-study 
arrangements • 

3. provide- supervised on-the-job occupational instruction. 

4. help ^participants gain insight^into income utilization and 
home management consumer buying; to make them aware of basic 
nutrition; to help them gain self-esteem and improved self- 
image by offering opportunities in which they can succeed 
and grow. 
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PI SADVANT AGED/HANDICAPPED 



Program Title ; The Kent Skills Center Vocational Education 

Program for Persons with Special Needs 

Kent Skills Center 
1655 E. Baltine N.'E. 
- Grand Rapids, Michigan 49505 



Contact Person: Maurice M. Gillander, Director of Student Services 



Target Population Characteristics : The program serves 330 special 
need students, fifty handicapped and 280 disadvantaged. These 
are students who have been identified from among the students 
enrolled in the twenty school districts within the Kent Inter- 
mediate School District (thir 4 ty- two public and, non-public high 
schools). The students have been identified as either dis- 
advantaged oik handicapped by the criteria selection presented 
in the Guidelines for Persons with Special Needs. The basic 
criterion is inability to succeed in the regular vocational 
program without special assistance or service. 



Sponsorship : Seventy percent of the funds come from the De- 
partment or Education and thirty percent from the Kent Inter- 
mediate School District Board of Education. 



Staffing Pattern : The staff consists of one director/ one 
secretary , two counselors/ thirteen lab assistants and one 
special teacher for the Vocational Education Exploratory Pro- 
gram, which/ is addressed to potential drop-outs. 



Program Objectives : Objectives of the program are to: 

1. identify students in each skills area who may need sup- 
portive help to complete programs. 

2. provide supportive instructional help to students identified 
as special needs students in as many skill areas as possible. 

3. provide individual counseling service for students identified 
as special needs students. 

4. utilize community resources to supplement services provided - 
by the special needs project 

5. retain identified special needs 1 students in skill areas. 

6. provide placement and fpllow-up services for all identified 
special needs students. 



Address : 

\ 
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Types of Program Activities t Special education students re- 
ceive pre-vocational training at the Skills Center during the 
summer school program and are evaluated thereafter to determine 
if programming into regular Skills .Center classes is feasible. 
The students are then enrolled in the existing vocational in- 
structional program on an integrated basis with non-special 
needs students. Supportive instruction is provided in as many 
skill areas as possible to enable the students to better a- 
chieve the maximum level of proficiency in the skill area to 
become more employable. Lab assistants provide small group and 
individual assistance as directed by the skills area instructors, 
Counselors provide vocational and personal counseling. Tutors 
(students from Calvin College) provide assistance with reading 
and math skills for students who indicate deficiencies in these 
areas and who request this, service. Courses include instruction 
in such things as welding, upholstery, retailing and marketing, 
machine metals, and landscape gardening. 

\ 

Evaluation : Program evaluations are done by the regular in- 
structional &taff. \ 
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Program Titl e: Learning Lab for Handicapped and Disadvantaged 

Students 



Address : Florence Area Vocational Center 

126 E. Home,, Springs Road 
Florence, Souths Carolina 29501 



Contact Person : Paulette Flood, Coordinator 

Target Population Characteristics : This program serves disad- 
vantaged *&nd handicapped, students" who have been mainstreamed into 
regular vocational classes. 

Sponsorship : The program is sponsored federally through vocational 
educatxon funds which are matched locally. 

Types of Program Activities : Services are provided to these 
students as individual needs are assessed. Teachers trained 
to work with low-level students are available to work with handi- 
capped and disadvantaged students concerning any problems which 
arise pertaining to the vocational course in which they are 
enrolled. These teachers work with instructors of regular voca- 
tional courses to determine each student f s problem. They in turn, 
work together to help the student alleviate the problem to the 
greatest extent possible. 

Support Services : Additional services are provided and coordinated 
for each student in the feeder schools through the Vocational 
coordinator for the disadvantaged and handicapped. 
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Types of Program Activities t Many varied activities and ex- 
periences are provided in the special needs programs;, hands-on 
experiences in selected occupational areas such as auto mecft^anics, 
food services, office practices and animal care? field trips£to^i* 
business and industrial areas; occupational laboratories which 
include occupational assessment, counseling, remedial and in- 
dividualized self -paced instruction systems; paid work-study; 
supervised employment and training in industry; industry based 
individualized on-the-job occupational education; and consumer 
homemaking. / % y 

Support Service s: Support services are provided by the Salvation 
Army, senior citizen centers,. Nassau County Mental Health Clinic, 
Planned Parenthood education programs, college students, Neigh- 
borhood Youth Camps, Public Work Projects, industry, - and com- 
munity social services. 
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DISADVANT AGED/HANDICAPPED 



Program Titl e : 



Project "ICOPE" (Integrated Curriculum for 
Occupational Preparation and Employment) 



Address: 



The Tforthwest Missouri Area Vocational Technical 
School (NWMAVTS) 
1515 S. Munn 

Moryville, Missouri 64468 



Contact Person: Robert Wilson 



Target Population Characteristics : Participants are those secon- 
dary (ten- twelve) disadvantaged and handicapped students enrolled 
in the Northwest Missouri school districts served by the North- 
west Missouri Area Vocational Technical School, 



Sponsorship : The project is funded by the Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped Section, Missouri State Department of Education. 



Staffing Pattern : The "ICOPE" staff is composed of the following 
full-time people: one coordinator, two teachers, one director , 
and one secretary. 



P rogram Objectives : The general goal is to assist secondary dis- 
advantaged and handicapped students prepare for and enter into 
an occupation which is commensurate with their interest, aptitude* 
and ability. 

Types of Program Activites ; Project ,f ICOPE" provides vocational 
assessment, supportive services, personalized instruction and job 
placement. Students are referred by counselors and/or adminis- 
trators and are reviewed by "ICOPE" vocational couselors and 
staff. Notification of placement are sent to home schools. 

The job related curriculum is designed to present activities 
which will develop and strengthen working skills and good work 
attitudes to the maximum potential of each student. 

In the classroom, in addition to group discussions, individual 
stations are used to present job-oriented materials. Reinforce- 
ment of the basic work habits and the strengthening of acceptable 

» 
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behavior necessary for success in the world of work is provided. 
Instruction is presented through books f tapes, films, filmstrips, 
records, slides, highlighted textbooks and through individualized 
student packets. The student according to his need, interest and 
ability will be scheduled into the following areas during the" 
senior high years: 

1. vocational assessment 

2. personalized instruction 

(a) computational 

(b) communicational 

3. occupational^ skill assessment 

4. occupational skill 

5. ^job readiness and job seeking 

6. jpb survival 

7. onvthe-job training 

8. employment 



Evaluation : On or before July 1. o£ each calendar year the direc- 
tor will submit the measurable program objectives of the program 
to the Disadvantaged and Handicapped Section of the Missouri De- 
partment of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
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Program Title: 



Sauk Area Career Center (SACC) 



Address : 



Sauk Area Career Center 

138th & Crawford 

Chestwood , Illinois 

P.O. Robbins, Illinois- 60472 



Co ntact Person : Carolyn Stutrud, Project Director 



Target .Population Characteristics : The Sauk Area Career Center 
offers comprehensive vocational evaluation/career exploration 
activities^tor disadvantaged and handicapped students from high 
schools in several participating districts. 



Sponsorship : The Special .Needs programs are funded through the 
cooperative efforts of the Illinois Office of Education, Division 
of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education and*the local 
school districts participating in the joint agreement of SACC 
(218, 228, arid 227) . 

_ - « 

Staffing Pattern : The SACC is comprised of a director, assis- 
tant director,, vocational and special needs personnel, home- 
school personnel (counselors, special education teachers, etc ), 
advisory council members, and guidance and counseling personnel. 

• 

Program Objectives : One. of the goals of the SACC is to aid 
students in the development of the pre-e:. ployment skills necessary 
to successfully function in the competitive job market. The 
SACC main objective in the carpentry program is to provide "job 
entry skills at the pre-apprentice level". 



Types of Program Activities : When" possible , students are 
identified at the time of enrollment pridr to th6 start of 
classes at SACC. A procedure has been developed cooperatively 
between counselors assisgned to SACC from the participating 
districts and some .school counselors. Home school counselors 
are giv^n a revised list of identification codes to use. in 
indicating a handicapping condition or disadvantagement . The 
home school personnel can thus indicate to SACC handicapped and 
disadvantaged staff which supportive services students are 
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are likely to need The pre-identification system makes it 
possible to estimate the number of special needs students en- 
rolled in each program organizing special needs team services. 
Programs offered are: carpentry and pre-employment activities. 

Evaluation: A "sample" was taken of student progress in sessions 
with special needs team teachers for one month in each program. 
Each teacher sets the criteria for performance rating of each 
student* s work. Criterion was increased or revised downward 
when appropriate. 
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Program Title : Special Education Program 



Address ; Lamoille Union High School 

Hyde Park, Vermont 95655 



Contact Person: Mary Strathairn, Coordinator 



Target Population Characteristics : The program consists of sixty 
Trainable Mentally Retarded (TMR) and Educable Mentally Retarded 
(EMR) students. A few students are physically handicapped, 
emotionally disturbed or learning disabled and many are culturally 
diverse. 



Sponsorship : The program is federally funded through the State 
Department of Education and is directly supervised by a state 
consultant. Financial support for supplemental services is also 
received from Title I, 89-313. 

> 

Program Objectives : The basic goals of the program are to in- 
crease self-pride and to make the students as independent as 
possible in< the non-handicapped world.* 

Types of Program Activities : The academic program is based on 
the basic competencies established by the Vermont State Depart- 
ment of Education, Functional reading and mathematics are 
stressed following assessment and evaluation to determine what 
the student already knows and the student's modality of learning. 
Those academic skills necessary in home economics and shop as 
well £S those needed in the pre-vocational' .area are discussed 
in staff meetings. An Individualized Education Plan is written 
by the team in conjunction with parents. 

In the pre-vocational program, students are assessed and 
evaluated on standardized tests to determine ability and need. 
The student is pre-tested on every task analyzed and skills are 
sequenced. Training is begun on that skill in which the stu- 
dent needs help. The pre-vocational program is also part of 
the home economics and shop classes, where such training leads 
to involvement in the regular pre-vocational classes when the 
student is fifteen years old. The on-the-job aid helps to place 
students in jobs in the community. 
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Support Services : The program receives support services from 
Lamoille County Mental Health, the school nurse , and a speech 
pathologist. Local social services are available if needed 
and Vocational Rehabilitation is used for those students who 
qualify. 
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Program Title ; 
Address : 



PISADVANTAG ED/HAND I CAPPED 
Spec/al Needs Program 



Calhoun Area Vocational Center 
475 E. Roosevelt Avenue 
Battle Creek, Michigan 49017 



Contact Person : J, Patrick Egan, Director 



Target Population Characteristics ; 
accordance with the basic criterion 
mendments to the Vocational Act of 1 
and Handicapped Preparatory Program 
Program (Part* G) guidelines as publi 
Technical Education -Service, Michiga 
October, 1974, which reads, 'Basic c 
tion of a person for participating i 
program for disadvantaged or handica 
to succeed in the regular program wi 
service. 



Students are selected in 
specified in the 1968 Ad- 
963 and the Disadvantaged 
and/or Cooperative Education 
shed by the Vocational- 
n Department of Education, 
riterion for the identifica- 
n a vocational education 
pped persons is inability 
thout special assistance or 



Sponsorship ; The program is federally funded through the Michi- 
gan State Department of Education, 



Staffing Pattern ;' Staff includes seventy-four regular instruc- 
tional staff and paraprof essional aides, ten special needs staff 
and ten administrative staff. 



Program Objectives - The goal of programming for disadvantaged 
and handicapped students is to ensure that they receive edu- 
cational opportunities that will enable them to obtain occupa- 
tional skills and to develop abilities and interests to the max-*' 
imum degree within their capabilities. 



Types of Program Activities * THe program is best described by 
viewing the disadvantaged/handicapped students in regular oc- 
cupational preparatory programs supported by a variety of ancil- 
lary services delivered by a multi-staffed support team. Tha 
effort is a highly individualized one which gives primary atten- 
tion to making modifications in the particular curriculum to meet 
specific needs. The most prominent feature of the curriculum 
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model is that it encouraged program adjustments rather than re- 
quiring the individual to do all the adjusting to preconceived 
program instructional requirements. The program includes the 
foiling components: 

k 

1. pre-vocational evaluation and counseling" 

2. communication , computational and quantitative skills 

3. occupational exploration and civic responsibility 

4. job entry training 

5. job placement and follow-up . 



Work study and/or cooperative education programs operated as 
part of the regular vocational program are also made available. 

Support Activitie s: Liaison activities exist with 'community work 
training programs , special educaton staff at feeder schools, 
consultants and Vocational Rehabilitation Services. 



Evaluation : Evaluation is a continuous process. Its purpose 
is to gather information upon which to make programming decisions. 
The primary focus is to determine to what extent objectives are 
being achieved. Evaluation is made by those involved in the 
program. This includes administrative, instructional and 
counseling staff, business and industry representatives, students 
and parents. Implementation of evaluation activities is carried 
out by staff on a day-to-day basis. In addition, the Program 
Advisory Committee participates. 
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DISADVANTAGED/HANDICAP PED 



Program Title : Special Services for Vocational Disadvantaged 

and Handicapped^ Students 



Address ; Kennett High School 

Conway, New Hampshire 03818 . 



Contact Person : Henry k T, Raymond, Vocational Director 



Target Population Characteristics : Participants are disadvantaged 
students enrolled in the secondary vocational education program 
at Kennett High School, who have been defined by. either the voca- 
tional, guidance, or special education staff as having academic 
failure and/or behavior problems. Students additionally maty have 
a history of failure or are in need of tutorial assistance or 
have* been previously diagnosed as learning disabled. The overall 
tarqet^population is defined in accordance with Public Law 94-482 
and includes both males and females between the ages of sixteen 
*and twenty-one. 



Sponsorship : Federal and state monies are used to fund these 
programs. / 

<> 

Program Objectives : The goal of Special Services at Kennett is 
to help the disadvantaged and handicapped students, as defined 
in PL. 94-482 and who are enrolled in Vocational Education classes 
become successful, self-confident, and self-reliant. Successful 
in this case means accomplishment of individual vocational, edu- 
cational and. employment _objec-ti-v.es-.- ^Jrhe^Di-versiiied^Rural^ OPrade 

Skill and Employability Training Program is aimed at providing 
a flexible enough alternative secondary vocational training pro- 
gram to allow disadvantaged youth who have dropped out of school 
to develop vocational skills and allow those activities to count 
as credit toward a high school diploma. 

Types of Program Activities : The special needs staff coordinates 
identification of special needs students in vocational classes 
and also coordinate assessment of these students. Based on in- 
dividual assessments, trie vocational prescriptive teacher de- 
velops individualized vocational plans for each special' needs . 
student. Special Services also coordinate instructional programs, 
provide for the use of the resource room to hejp students supple- 
ment vocational skill acquisition, and coordinate the evaluation 
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of the special needs services to determine the effectiveness of 
the student's activities. 



There are four types of instructional special needs training 
plans for the students: 

1. participation in vocational education as a full-time student 

2. participation in vocational education 'as a full-time student 
with additional resource center activities 

3. participation in a "special" section of vocational instruction 

4. participation yL,J t _j!Qi^x&&^ 
around an occupational' objective. 

4 

(This plan is used to achieve positive modified behavior through 
work experience and is called the Diversified Occupations/Employ- 
ability Orientation Program*) The Diversified Rural Trade Skill 
and Employability Training Program is an example of a non-rtrad- 
itional training program. 



Support Services ; Supportive services inciude: transitional 
skill building activities; use of audio-visual aids in class, 
resource speakers, biographical reading, and field trips, par- 
ental contacts maintained through social workers, counselors, and 
specialists, employer contacts, interviews, and general guidance 
services through counselors and social workers. 



Evaluation : Program evaluation is conducted by the pupil evalua- 
tion and placement team, classroom teachers, parents and the 
Vocational Director, 
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Program Title : Specific Skills Training Program (SSTP) 

Address ; Board of Cooperative Educational Services 

Gibson Road ■ . 

Goshen/ New York 10924 

Co n tact Persoft^ William Calabrese, Director of Occupational 

Education 



Target Population Characteristics * Participants are students 
sixteen years or older with special needs requiring personal 
attention to a greater degree than available in the other 
Occupational Education Programs, A criterion to be used is 
ability to be prepared for employment at the minimum wage. 



Sponsorship : The program is sponsored through vocational edu- 
cation funds. 



Program Objectives : The major objective of the program is to 
provide the student with an opportunity for placement in. an entry 
level' position or transfer to another educational program. 

Types of Program Activities: This "program provides training in 
specific skills necessary for placement in the building trades, 
hotel-motel, hospital, food, and basic mechanical occupations. 
Occupational experiences are given at a slower pace than in other 
occupational programs. Examples of course content are routine 
personal care, sanitation and safety, housekeeping, serving meals, 
cooking and baking, basic carpentry, and job survival skills. 
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Program Title; 



Student Service Programs for Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped Adults 



Address; 



Metropolition Technical Community College 

P.O. Box 37210 

Omaha, Nebraska 68137 



Contact Person ; Darrell Vandermeulen, Dean of Student Services 

Target Population Characteristics ; Participants are those per- 
sons defined as disadvantaged and handicapped by the Nebraska 
State Plan for Vocational Education, Part I, 3.12, and the Re- 
habilitation Act of^WS. 



Sponsorship ; The program is funded under the Special Vocational 
Needs Section of the Nebraska State Department of Education for 
the Disadvantaged and/or Handicapped under Section 102(a) of the 
-Vocational Education Amendments of 1976. 



Staffing Pattern ; One full-time Career Awareness .Laboratory 
Group Leader who is knowledgeable of career development and group 
processes, and one half-time clerk staff the Career Awareness 
Laboratory. A counselor and one and one-half evaluators staff 
the Vocational Exploration and Assessment Laboratory. Three 
counselors and four full-time interpreters staff the Hearing 
Impaired Program. 



Program Objectives ; Objectives of the program are to; 

1. identify disadvantaged/handicapped individuals. 

2. determine the aptitudes, interests, level of academic 
readiness. 

3. assist these individuals to select an appropriate vocational 
area through career exploration, assessment and decision- 

, making training. 

4. recommend, provide and coordinate on-going prescriptive and 
supportive services commensurate with the individual's part- 
icular needs. 

5. coordinate enrollment in developmental courses for individuals 
requiring additional skills in communication, computational 
and quantitative areas in order to enable them to succeed in 
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occupational programs ♦ 
6. assist in curricular modification, equipment adaptation or 
provision of supplementary equipment and services, as re- 
quired to meet individual needs ♦ 

Types of Program Activities ; There are three primary components 
in the program which may be used independently or integrated to- 
gether to provide a combination of services tailored to individual 
needs. The Career Awareness Laboratory is designed to assist the 
individual in systematic identification and, exploration of fac- 
tors influencing career choice with the goal of developing logical 
and understandable decision-making skills. The Vocational Ex- 
ploration and Assessment Laboratory seeks to supplement the 
career decision-making process by providing counseling, testing 
and/or work sampling. The Hearing , Impaired Program seeks to pro- 
vide a broad range of unique services to the hearing impaired. 
Counselors trained in working with the deaf help to broaden the 
individual's awareness of a number of occupational alternatives. 

Support Services : Continued articulation with the local secondary 
schools seeks to assist students who may be disadvantaged and 
handicapped to identify appropriate vocational goals. Liaison 
relationships with other appropriate community and state agencies 
also aids the transition of these students into appropriate voca- 
tional, training programs concurrent with provision of the sup- 
portive services essential to their success. 
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Program Title ; Tulsa County Area Vocational-Technical School 



Address: 3420 S. Memorial Drive 

9 Tulsa, Oklahoma 74145 



Contact Person; Joe W. Lemley, Superintendent 



Target Population Characteristics : Participants in the various 
programs designed for special needs persons include handicapped 
students and economically disadvantaged students as defined by 
the Tulsa Area Manpower Authority using the U.S. Department of 
Labor guidelines. ' Recruitment is done by the Tulsa County Voca- 
tional-Technical School in cooperation with school administrators, 
counselors and the Tulsa Area Manpower Authority Youth Program. . 

Sponsorship : Programs are funded by the State Department of Voca- 
tional-Technical Education and the Tulsa Area Manpower Authority. 



Staffing Pattern : The occupational services cluster of programs 
is staffed by three certified instructors , three instructor aides, 
and one on-the-job training and placement coordinator, one diag- 
nostician, one reading specialist, one math specialist, one media 
specialist and one secretary. The Summer Career Exploration 
Program is held at the Vocational-Technical School and the re- 
gular eighty member staff conducts this program. 



Program Objectives : The objective of the occupational services 
cluster program is to provide skill training to eleventh and 
twelfth year handicapped students in the occupational services 
that 'will enable them to compete in an extremely competitive job 
market. Students may, after achie\ing a satisfactory level of ^ 
skill development, be placed in a cooperative on-the-job training 
program. 

The objective of the Learning Laboratory, a three dimensional 
learning laboratory, is to aid students who have learning dis- 
abilities and/or are educationally handicapped 1 , to assist them in 
further development of mathmatical and reading skills. 
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The purpose Qf the Summer Career Exploration program is to fam- 
iliarize ninth and tenth grade economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents with occupational opportunities and to benefit youth in 
acquiring attitudes and knowledge which will hslp them to com- 
pete successfully in the labor market. 

Types of Program Activities : The activities and services of the 
Summer Career Exploration Program- include: 

1. career orientation to different occupations^ 

2. counseling 

3. how to get and hold a job 

4. " exploration of four different vocational skills and related 

jobs 

5* transportation to and from the Vocational-Technical School 

The occupational seitfices program for the handicapped will pro- . 
vide experiences in: motel, hotel^ohospital and residential 
services; lawn and shrubbery^jqaaffagemerifc, lawn and shrubbery . 
equipment maintenance; and custodial services and building main- 
tenance • These activities will prepare the students for entry 
level employment in the job market. A placement coordinator 
works with stude 7 ts to help them gain and retain employment. 

The Learning Laboratory has three dimensions: diagnostic, pre- 
scriptive, v and remedial. The diagnostic component determines 
the extent of deficiency that students have in the concepts of 
math reading. The Prescriptive Component prescribes the means 
for correcting the diagnosed deficiency. The Remedial Component 
is then used for processing the student through the prescribed 
corrective activities designed to maximize the student's oppor-, 
tunity for success in the training program pf his or her choice. 
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GIFTED AND TALENTED 

Program Title ; - California Mentally Gifted Minor Program 

Address ; ' Federal Mentally Gifted Minors 

Teaching Improvement Project 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento^ California 95814 



Contact Person ; Paul D. Plowman, Director 

*' ; 

Target .-Population Characteristics ; The mentally Gifted Minor 
Program in California is designed for students in, grades K-12 
who. are in the upper two" percent of general, mental ability. 
California fifcst, became involved in programs for the gifted in 
1961 when legislation was passed defining a mentally gifted 
minor/ A mentally gifted minor is defined as "a minor enrolled 
/.in a* public primary or secondary school who demonstrates »such 
general intellectual capacity as to place- him or her within 
the top 2 perdent of all -students .having achieved his or her 
grade level 'throughout the state." 



Sponsorship ; The program is sponsored by the California State 
Department of Education. The program is administered by the 
Gifted, and Talented Education Management Team and is part of 
the California Gifted Child Program. A total of 341 school 
districts have state-approved mentally gifted minor programs. 
District programs must obtain approval from the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to be eligible for state funds. Appli- 
cations for program approval must include written administra- 
tive and learner objectives. 

Staffing Pattern ; Two consultants an<i a program manager pro- 
vide statewide assistance in the areas of program development, 
monitoring, and ^evaluation. Teachers and counselors conduct 
the program on the local level. 

Program Objectives: The gifted programs in California were 
designed to enhance the developement of maximum potential of 
gifted and talented students. The goals are designed to: 

1. provide differentiated opportunities for learning commen- 
surate with the gifted individual's particular abilities 
and talents 
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2. provide alternative learning environments in which gifted 
individuals can acquire the skills and understanding at 
advanced idealogical and creative levels commensurate with 
their potentials 

3. help the gifted develop a sensitivity and responsibility 
to others 

4. dayelop a commitment in gifted individuals tp constructive 
ethical standards 

5. assist the gifted to develop self-generating problem-solving 
abilities to expand each person's awareness of choices for 
satisfying contributions in his or her environment. 

Types of Program Activities : Pupils are identified as gifted 
through the use of a case study analysis and professional re- 
view of ihe students 1 general intellectual and scholastic ca- 
pacity. £ committee comprised of a teacher, the school psy- 
chologist, and the school principal recommends whether or not 
a pupil will be identified as gifted. The committee's recom- 
mendation for admittance is verified by one of the three follow- 
ing ways: 

1. a student score at or above the 98th percentile on an indi- 
vidual intelligence test administered by a licensed school * 
psychologist 

2. a pupil (grades seven through twelve only) score at or above 
98th ^percentile on a standard group test of mental ability 
and standardized group test of achievement 

3. a pupil recommendation by the school psychologist, teacher, 
and school administrator when test results are not the only 
means for selecti 'jv and student potential has been shown in 

other ways. 

* 

1 1 Alternative criteria may be considered for the admittance of 

fj educationally or economically disadvantaged pupils. The student 

2 then be admitted for placement in the program after all 
j" makers of the identification committee agree that the student 

[ ha?5 the potential for achieving at the upper 2 percent level. 
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An individualized program is designed to develop the full poten- 
tial of each student. 

The programs for the gifted and talented are arranged in a 
variety of ways. Special day classes composed of mentally 
gifted minors operate for a minimum school day. Special Ser- 
vices arrangements include: 

1. cluster groupings — students are assigned to regular classes 
in small groups 

2. pull-out prb&ram — students are removed from their regular 
classrooms for differentiated learning activities 
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3. adjunct program — students are assigned to groups according 
to th^ir ability and meet either after school, before 
school^ or during the summer 

4. ungraded classes — students work at their own pace and are 
arranged in groups including pupils of all age? 

5. acceleration— ^various possibilities include early admission, 
gradA skipping,, advanced placement, and accelerated program 

6. tracking, honors classes, seminars — pupils are grouped 
according to their" ability 

7 ♦ cooperative learning environment — groups comprised of teach- 
ers, parents, and educational aides develop learning environ- 
ments to enhance the achievement of unique curricular goals. 

Involvement in the gifted and talented areas includes four fed- 
erally funded projects: - 

1. California Project TeTlent, 1962-65 

2. Curriculum Evaluation and Development for Mentally Gifted 
Minors, 1968 

3. Development of Teaching Competencies — Gifted and Talented, 
1976-77 and 1977-78 

4. Integrative Education Project 1978-79. 

The Integrative Education Project for 1978-79 is designed to: 

1. improve and mutually reinforce creative and intellectual 
competencies of pupils, teachers, counselors and school 
administrators / 

2. develop, test, and disseminate a life-oriented counseling 
model for gifted students in grades seven through twelve 

3. produce, procure, and disseminate interrelated brochures 
and filmstrips for interpreting programming for the' gifted 
to the educational policy and decision makers. 

The program includes in-service education workshops for teachers 
and counselors. Numerous support groups are present to offer 
advice in program planning and to provide assistance to teachers, 
counselors, and administrators. Support groups in the California 
area that serve the gifted and talented include: California 
Parents for the Gifted; California Association for the Gifted; 
Orange County Council on Gifted Child Educations; Northern 
California Council for the Mentally Gifted; and Professional 
Advocates for Gifted Education. 

r 

Support Services : A counseling/guidance component was designed 
to meet personal-social concerns, values clarification, moral 
education decision-making, life-style-selection, career selec- 
tion, planning in the school, community and home. 
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Evaluation ; All program components are evaluated as to whether 
they meet state objectives and if they contribute to significant 
statewide efforts at educational improvement/ The written ad- 
ministrative and learning objectives of the program are eval- 
uated annually ♦ A report is made to the school community, the 
program staff, and the local board of education* Reports are 
obtained ^from teachers and counselors regarding their satisfac- 
tion with the counseling component, A third party evaluator is 
used to evaluate specific components of the prpgram. Rating 
sheets are used to determine teacher judgement of the effective- 
ness ofvworkshop presentations for inservice education ♦ The 
'Gifted and Talented Education Management Team of the California 
State Department of "Education assists the project in an advisory 
capacity as members uf the Project Advisory Committee, 
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GIFTED AND TALENTED 



Program Title ; The Governor's Honors Program 

Institute of Career Development 



Address ; - Department of Educational Psychology 

"College of Education 
* The University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia, 30602 



Contact Person: Ralph Hogan, Director 



Target Population Characteristics : Institute participants in- 
clude gifted and talented students selected from Georgia high 
schools. Most of the students are from the junior class. 



Sponsorship : The institute is sponsored by the Georgia State 
Department of Education. 

Staffing Pattern : The program staff for the Institute of Career 
Development consists of a director of the Governor's Honor's, 
Program, a resident director/ a dean of women, a dean of men, 
teachers, and counselors. Resident advisors and clerical per- 
sonnel complete the staff. 

Program Objectives : Although each subject or talent area has 
its- own objectives, the general objectives for the institute 
include : 

1. • individual identification of societal problems, career op- 

portunities, and individual methods of seeking solutions to 
these problems 

2. development of personal career competency through planned 
experiences as an individual and through interaction with 
others * 

3. interdisciplinary study of the development of man's social 
and political growth with emphasis on: governmental func- 
tions and tasks, economics of the free enterprise system, 
ideas of men and the effects of these ideas on 4 culture,* 
the environment and its use to meet man's needs, and mental 
and physical health problems 
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4. interdisciplinary study of the scientific and technological 
implications for the twenty-first century with emphasis on: 
aging; the "have" and "have not" worlds; medical' science; 
educational problems; human problems related to construc- 
tion, automation, and pollution; criminal detention and 
penal construction; education of the public through mass 
media; and family life values patterns 

5. development of alternative future solutions through posi- 
tive career opportunities for students 

6. development of curriculum materials for use in the public 
schools for the improvement of learning experiences of all 
students in public education in Georgia. 

Types of Program Activities : Major subject and talent areas 
were art, drama, foreign languages, mathematics, music, science 
and social studies. Activities were planned in each subject or 
talent area to enhance .the attainment of stated objectives. 
Special activities such as "College Day", visiting lectures, 
and field trips and ^physical education -.were^also included. 

Teaching methods used wei^ individualized , interdisciplinary, 
and fast-paced. 'Student planning, problem solving, and atten- 
tiveness to humanistic concerns were emphasized by the staff. 
Additional activities conducted at the institute included: 
interest groups (mini-courses) ; major area sessions; cluster 
meetings on future problems; interest area mini-courses alter- 
nated with career explorations; intramurals; rehearsals and 
public performances; and discussions in dormitories. 

r 

Evaluation : Evaluation instruments (pretests and post- tests) 
were developed to assess the attainment of the objectives out- 
lined for the institute. Participants in the institute and 
staff members were interviewed to determine perceptions of 
their experiences during the institute. 
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GIFTED AND TALENTED 



Program Title : Governor's Intern Program 



Address : Office of the Governor 

Eoom 111 - State Capitol 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 



Contact Person : William D. Cloud, Director 



Target Population Characteristics ; Application for program 
participation is open to any junior, senior, graduate, or 
professional student in good standing at a college or univer- 
sity. Preference is given to students from Georgia. The 
Affirmative Action Policy encourages increased participation 
o£ ecpjipmically, disadvantaged students and students who are 
minorities, women, Vietnam veterans, or handicapped. 



Sponsorship : The program began in 1971 and in 1972 was sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Regents of the University System of 
v Georgia. It is funded by tax dollars from the state of Georgia 
to provide opportunities for students to become involved in 
state government. 

Staffing Pattern : Each participating institution designates 
an individual to serve as campus coordinator to recruit stu- 
dents and obtain participation of university departments. A 
faculty advisor helps the student to establish individualized 
objectives from the project outline guide submitted by the 
agency. An 'agency supervisor plans a carefully defined project 
with precise educational goals. A field representative from 
the intern office maintains contact with the student intern 
by site visits and telephone to monitor progress and assist 
with any problems that r may arise. 



Program Objectives : The objectives of the program are to: 

1. broaden the scope of undergraduate and graduate curricula 
by offering students the academic internships as a unique 
type of learning experience 

2. provide ihterns to assist public agencies that need specif i 
projects completed. The^interns are abl^ to complete spe- 
cific project tasks while obtaining useful knowledge and 
skills 
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3. provide constructive service opportunities for students ■ 
seeking to help solve the problems facing the citizens of 
Georgia 

4. make the resources of the colleges and universities more 
accessible to the community. This is an attempt to make 
curricula, teaching, and research relevant to the needs of 
society 

5. encourage students to evaluate career goals, to consider 
citizen leadership in public programs, and to present 
sponsoring agencies with potential candidates for future 
employment. 



Types of' Program Actiyities ; Internships are found in numerous 
areas in state government, ' which include the following: natural 
resources; consumer affairs; law enforcement; criminal justice; 
social services; industry and trade; education; agriculture; 
and planning. Students submit applications for admittance to 
the program and are selected on the basis of motivation, matur- 
ity, educational classification*, and ability to articulate his 
or her thoughts. Program applicants are interviewed _bef ore 
being referred to public agencies for an internship. Projects 
are designed by sponsoring agencies in cooperation with the 
Governors Intern Program staff. At the conclusion of -the 
internship, the student completes a report for the agency which 
presents project results and recommendations to the agency. 
Students triat have completed their internship share their exper- 
iences with other interns and faculty advisors in follow-up 
seminars arranged by the campus coordinator. 



. Evaluation ; Students evaluate the Governor's Intern Program and 
make recommendations for improvement. The Administrative Com- 
mittee on Academic Affairs of the Advisory Council of the Univer- 
sity System conducts periodic reviews of the program. 
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GIFTED AND TALENTED 



Program Title : 



Identification of High Potential in Culturally 
Diverse Students^ through Integrative Experiences 
in Theatre Arts and Independent Study. 



Address: 



Center fpr Theatre Techniques in Education, Ihc, 

c/o American Shakespear Theatre 

1850 Elm Street 

Stratford, Connecticut 06497 



Contact Person ; Mary Hunter Wolf, President 

Center for Theatre Techniques in Education 

Robert S. ^^ry, Director 

Hamden/New Haven Cooperative Education Center 



Target Population Characteristics : The program, established 
at the Jackie Robinson School in New Haven, is one of six model 
projects funded by the U.S. Office of Education, Office of the 
Gifted and "Talented. This model is a talent search to identify 
culturally diverse students in urban areas with the potential 
to become gifted adults. The program, which focuses on the 
middle and secondary school levels, is designed to identify 
students with high potential in the areas of academics, crea- 
tivity, and leadership. 



Sponsorship : The Center for Theatre Techniques in Education 
and the Independent Study Program of the Hamden/New Haven 
Cooperative Education Center joined forces to establish a liai- 
son between the middle" school and the high school levels. Fund- 
ing was obtained through the U.S. Office of Education, Office 
of the Gifted and Talented. 

Staffing Pattern : The program is staffed by two co-directors, 
teachers, and resource people from the community and the Center 
for Theatre Techniques. 



Program Objectives : The major objective of the program is to 
determine relevant techniques in the identification of and 
programming for culturally diverse gifted and talented urban 
youth at the middle and secondary school levels and to make 
these techniques nationally available. All students selected 
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take part in a talent exploration program. The objectives of 
this segment of the program are to help students to: 

1. develop a sense of community 

2. deepen their powers of concentration and develop a state of 
active readiness 

3. reawaken .their imagination 

4. develop a greater awareness of the physical world 



J A training program for professionals is also a part of the total 



I gifted and talented program. The purpose of the training pro- 

gram is to provide a model for persons involved in funded plan- 

Dning or ongoing programs for similar types of gifted and tal- 
ented students. 

C Types of Program Activities : Student participants are selected 
on the basis of high ability potential in creativity, academics, 
and leadership. The model project involves a preliminary screen- 
ing for potential talent followed by a support program designed 
to nurture the ability of the selected students by providing 
opportunities to explore new areas through general creativity 
and theatre arts experiences. Special care has been taken to 
select identification techniques that are believed to reduce 
the cultural bias of reliance on standardized measures. Two 
techniques are used in each of the three following areas of 
identification: 



1. leadership — peer nominations and teacher ratings 

2. academics — 1975-76 school grades and teacher ratings 

3. creativity — Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking— Figural 
Form A and teacher ratings 



CTwo techniques in each category. of the selection criteria have 
been used in order to compare the effects of the program on 

c 



uccn utDtiu ±n \jl uci tu uumpdre tue enects or tne program on 
gifted students of culturally diverse backgrounds selected in 
different ways. 



Students participate in the "talent exploration phase 11 of the 
program to develop further in Jsheir areas of demonstrated ability 
and become familiar with new ekperiences. This segment of the 
program makes them aware of .the, many directions they may take. 
Areas of emphasis include affective aspects, such as enhancing 
the self-concept of the students developing a more flexible and 
creative- perspective and heightened self -awareness. 

At the end of the first year, students that are exceptional con- 
tinue in the second year of the program to explore their talent 
and focus on developing their abilities. Trainers counsel the 
second year students to make them aware of the alternative 
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programs for the gifted and talented at the high school level. 
The Independent Study Program (ISP) staff conducts interviews 
and selects stiidents who are interested in participating in the 
ISP at the tenth grade level. Opportunities are available for 
students to work individually on special interest areas. ISP 
staff serve as advisors to provide direction to students who 
undertake an independent study topic. Resource people from the 
community act as mentors to students and provide one-to-one 
interaction. An important component is the training program for 
professionals which consists of conferences and workshops. The 
basic elements of the training program involve providing informa- 
tion to professionals on the following topics: 

1. overview of programs for culturally diverse gifted and 
talented students in urban settings 

2. essential elements of instituting a program 

3. identification Procedures and Instruments 

4. Center for Theatre Techniques in Education Training 
Program 

5. developing an independent study program 

6. mentorships: recruitment of mentors, placing students on- 
-site mentorship observations 

7. evaluation techniques t 

Support Services : Eighth and ninth grade students in the tran- 
sitional program receive counseling to inform them of the vari- 
ous educational options that they have in alternative programs 
for the gifted and talented. 



GIFTED AND TALENTED 



Model Program For Developing Creativity in 
Science 



The Bronx High School of Science 
75 W. 205th Street 
Bronx, New York 10468 



Vincent G. Gasasso, Director 



Target P opulation Characteristics : The first year of this 
model program is open to all students admitted to the special 
high school for gifted students. The tenth and eleventh grade 
portions of the program are open to students that demonstrate 
interest, ability, and creativity in the ninth or tenth grade 
segment of the program. 



Sponsorship ; The 'program is sponsored by the New York City 
Board of Education. 



Staffing Pattern : The program consisting of introductory 
science classes, a tenth year biology class, and an eleventh 
year independent research class, is conducted by science teach- 
ers. 



Program O bjectives : The main purpose of the program is to iden\ 
tify gifted and highly motivated students in science and to en- 
hance the development of these students to enable them to con- 
duct an original piece of independent scientific research. 



Types of Program Activities : The program consists of a three- 
year sequence of courses designed to provide "hands-on" exper- 
ience with scientific equipment and techniques. Students are 
encouraged to use the inquiry approach to problem solving. The 
program is available to students a*t The Bronx High School of 
Science for gifted students. Students must pass an entrance 
examination designed by the Scholastic Testing Corporation of 
Bensonville, Illinois, to become eligible for the school. The 
examination consists of verbal and mathematics components. All 
incoming ninth year students participate in the first portion of 
the model project. Approximately sixty students are selected 



Program Title : 



Address: 



Contact Person: 



1 



from the freshman class to participate in special research 
honors classes. 

Selection criteria for the tenth grade portion of the program 
involves: 

1. achievement levels in ninth year science and math 

2. verbal and mathematical aptitudes as demonstrated by the 
entrance examination score 

3. motivation of the students as indicated by their requesting 
this program which involves three extra hours .of class time 

each week. A 

4. creativity in science 'as determined by the ninth year 
science teacher's recommendation which is based upon his 
or her observation and evaluation 

Teacher evaluation is used to identify those students with po- 
tential and who, if given the opportunity', could develop into 
creative individuals. 

Selection of students into the tenth year research honors course 
involves identification of students with high achievement and 
aptitude in science and mathematics who have demonstrated their 
ability to function creatively in the ninth year special biology 
program. Teachers make recommendations based upon a practical 
examination which indicates a student's ability to perform 
significant laboratory techniques and objective examinations 
which stress problem solving. 

Student selection for the eleventh year independent research 
classes from the tenth year research honors group is ba- ;-sd upon 
their abilities to identify specific creative problems in bioi- 
oqy to design and carry out controlled experiments and to draw 
valid conclusions based upon data gathered- Student motivation 
is a vital factor. The eleventh year course includes an extra 
semester of work without additional credit. 

A "hands-on" approach is emphasized in learning the techniques 
of the scientist. Students design simple experiments during 
their freshman year. The ninth year program is one-half year 
in length, consisting of eighty minute periods on two alternate 
days and one forty minute period on the last day of the week. 

The Socratic method of teaching is used to emphasize recognition 
of problems and establishing hypotheses. Teachers meet with 
students on an individual basis to discuss hypotheses and prob- 
lem selection for individual research. The tenth year course 
is forty weeks in length or eighty minutes (double periods) each 
day. 
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Eleventh grade students obtain individual guidance from a teacher 
or team of teachers as to the advisability and practicality of 
his or her proposed research. Students conduct extensive library 
research a^d learn how to read scientific papers and abstract 
relevant information. They also learn to use specialized jour- 
nals in* the area and confer with research scientists in hospitals 
and research institutes. An important aspect of the program is 
the opportunity given students to work closely with researchers 
in industrial, medical and university laboratories. Progress 
reports are written by each student every six weeks, A scientif- 
ically written report is submitted at the end of the year. 

The eleventh year course is forty weeks in duration. There are 
two eighty minute classes on alternate days and one forty minute 
at the end of the week. Students are scheduled for lunch either 
before or after class to allow for, extra laboratory time when 
necessary. The laboratory and teacher assistance is available 
to the students before school and at any time during the day. 

Course work in the ninth year involves laboratory demonstrations 
by each student in the care and use of microscopes and pipettes, 
and microbiological techniques. Students are Rested at the end 
of the course. Student evaluations for the tenth year students 
are based upon teacher observation of laboratory work and class 
work, unit examinations and standardized tests such as the New 
York Regents examination. 

Anecdotal records are kept for eacfy student. A file maintained 
for each student includes a record of the student's research 
and progress. The completed research is submitted to the 
school f s Science Congress, the* New York Biology Teachers Con- 
gress, the Science Fair, and to the Westinghouse Science Talent 
Search. A select few of these papers are published in the de- 
partmental annual, the Journal of Biology, which is a student 
publication that highlights much of the creative work arising 
from the program. 

A pretest and post-test is used to assess student progress in 
meeting the objectives of the program. The Watson-Glaser 
"Critical " published by Harcourt, Brace, and Jovanovich tests 
student ability with respect to inference, recognition of 
assumptions, deduction, interpretation, and evaluation of 
arguments. 
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GIFTED AND TALENTED 



Program Title ; ^ Project; ENERGY — Education for a New Environment 
o Researched by Gifted Youth 



Address: 



Knpxville City Schools 
Division of Special Services 
lt)l E. Fifth Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37917 



Contact Person : Wanda L. Moody, Director 

Division of Special Services 



Target Population Characteristics : The program serves secon- 
dary students"^ high academic ability. 

Sponsorship : The program is sponsored by the Knoxville City 
Schools through a grant from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. 

Staffing Pattern : Program staff include the director, an 
associate teacher, and graduate students from the .College of 
Education at the University of Tennessee. Local scientists 
and engineers are used extensively as resource personnel. 

i 

Program Objectives : The program has been designed to provide 
enrichment activities in science and ma£h for highly motivated 
pupils Jbo enhance their regular classroom activities. 



Types of Program Activities : Gifted youth are identified 
through a survey of the city's school * students . Eligible 
students are then invited to apply for program admission - A 
committee comprised of city school principals, guidance, special 
services and instructional staffs review student applications 
and select participants. Each student is provided with an 
Individualized Educational Plan (IEP) geared to specific inter- 
ests and abilities. Classes are scheduled for eight months in 
a local high school to utilize., the physics and chemistry lab- 
oratories, the solar collector on the roof and IMSAI-880 micro- 
computer. Students are arranged in groups of fifteen to twenty 
and meet from 4:00 until 6:30 p.m. on Monday through Thursday. 
All students participating in the program meet on Saturday from 
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8:00 a.nu until 12:00 noon to take advantage of field tx*ips, 
visiting scientists, movies, and experiments. Program activities 
include the following: field trips; energy audits of homes and 
schools; writing individual and group computet programs to 
handle data and plot energy comsumption pattern^ energy gaming 
simulations; participation in the Junior Science and Humanities 
Symposium; participation in the Southern Appalachian Science 
and Engineering Fair; and production -of an extfehsive 35-mm slide 
library of energy programs. 



Support Services : Community resources such as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Oak Ridc/e Museum of Science and Energy, 
University of Tennessee Environment Center, Knoxville Inter- 
national Energy Exposition, and the Energy Opportunities Con- 
sortium are readily available to provide assistance to this 
program. 



GIFTED AND TALENTED 
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Program Title ; Project MOST 



Address : 



Pulaski Community Schools 
Pulaski Board of Education 
P.O. Box 36 
Pulaski , Wisconsin 



Contact Person: Ron Retzke, Project Director 



Target Population Characteristics ; The program serves students 
that are gifted and talented in intellectual abilities, crea- 
tivity, leadership, and the visual an3 performing arts. The 
aga range of students is from elementary through high school 
(K-12) . 

Sponsorship : The program is operated by the local board of 
education through a Title IV-C three-year operational grant. 

* 

Staffing Pattern : Project MOST is a district wide program and 
is operated within each of the five elementary schools and the 
one ftdgh school in the district ♦ Each school within the dis- 
trict has developed a unique manner of serving its gifted and 
talented students. Two full-time resource teachers are avail- 
able for gifted and talented students; .one at the elementary 
level and one at the high school levdtl. A local gifted and 
talented coordinator is located in each of the six school build- 
ings to direct the program. 

Program Objectives : The program focuses on the development of 
creative /diver gent thinking. 



Types of Program Activities : Each of the six. schools invo]ved 
in Project MOST utilize different techniques in working with 
gifted and talented students. 



1. Fairview Elementary (K-8) 
and- Sobieski Primary (1-4) 
Groups of gifted and talented 
students from various grade 
levels meet twice a week with 
the resource teacher. 



Glenbrook Elementary 
Teachers and students 
have the use of a gift- 
ed and talented resource 
room. 
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J 3. Hillcrest Elementary (K-6) 4. Pulaski High Schoal 

and Lannoye Elementary (1-8) Mini-grants are available • 

iA social science curriculum to students as well as 

is used that was developed * field experiences, sem- 

by teachers b for gifted and inar classes, and mentors, 
talented students. 
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Procedures used to identify and SGreen gifted and talented stu- 
dents include test data'/ teacher , parent , and peer nominations. 

Opportunities for inservice training are made •available to class- 
room teachers. Parent involvement is encouraged by scheduling 
regular parent meeting. Teachers, counselors, and students were 
surveyed tc identify educational needs of the gifted and talented. 
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GIFTED AND TALENTED 



Program Title: .Study of Mathematically Precocious Youth (SMPY) 



Contact Person; Julian C. Stanley, Director 



Target Population Characteristics : Program participants consist 
of students (generally at the Dun-ior high level) who reason 
extremely well mathematically as determined by their scores on 
a te # st of mathematical reasoning.- 



Sponsorship : SMPY began in 1971 and has been funded by grants 
from the Spencer Foundation, the Camille and Henry Dreyfus 
Foundations, the Geraldine R. Dodge Foundation, and the Educa- 
tional Foundation of America. 



Staffing Pattern : The SMPY staff is composed of a director, 
associate director, assistant director, and h project associate. 



Program Objectives : The major objectives of the program are to:, 

1. identify students who r.eason extremely well mathematically 

2. study other characteristics of the students identified 

3. devise ways in which their education can be improved in both 
quality and speed. 



Types of Program Activities : SMPY has conducted a yearly talert - 
search since 1972 to identify mathematically gifted and talented 
students in the Baltimore vicinity. Students take two tests 
designed primarily for above-average eleventh and twelfth grad- 
ers. The tests used to identify students are the College En-, 
trance Examination Board 1 s Scholastic Aptitude Test (Mathemat- 
ical Part SAT-M) and Level I Mathematics Achievement Test. The 
model for SMPY's talent searches includes: 

f l/ discovery (finding the talented) 
2. part-time study in college 



Address: * 



The Johns Hopkins University 

127 Ames Hall 

Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
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3. credit by examination 

4. « entering college early 

5. college graduation in less than four years 

6. bypassing the Bachelor's degree. 

Evaluation : SMPY has identified more than, 2,700 seventh and 
eighth graders with talents that exceed the average male elev- 
enth or twelfth grade student's ability to reason mathematically. 
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GIFTED AND TALENTED 



Program- Title :' Vocational Education for the Gifted 

Address: Louisiana Technical University 

Tech Station* 

^ Ruston, Louisiana 71270 

! 

Contact Person : James M. Williams 



Target Population Characteristics : The population served by this 
program includes eighth grade students within northern Louisiana 
parishes that have attained I.Q. scores of 120 or better on a 
standard intelligence scale and/or who have demonstrated a high 
degree of leadership and creativity. The teacher education por- 
tion of the. program involves secondary school teachers and coun- 
selors. 



Sponsorship : The program is provided by the Louisiana Technical 
University, the Department of Behavioral Sciences. It began as 
a pilot project in July of 1974. 

Staffing Pattern : The program is staffed by a program coordina- 
tor and two school counselors. In addition, teachers are en- 
rolled in the teacher education portion of the program. 



Program Objectives : The objective of the vocational education' 
portion of the program is to provide an intensive vocational 
education program directed toward professional occupations for / 
a selected group of eighth grade students. The objective of the 
teacher education portion of the program is to determine if an 
intensive educational program in vocational education technique^ 
and psychology of the gifted will *have a significant effect on 
increasing the participants* knowledge and understanding of the 
areas. The 1978/79 continuation project focuses on instructing 
teachers and counselors in the development, implementation, and 
evaluation of personalized instructional packages in content 
areas of Vocational education for gifted and talented students. 
The three week Summer program is designed to increase student 
awareness of vocational and career areas. The goals of the pro- 
gram also involve increasing teacher awareness of the, character- 
istics of the gifted and talented', and the materials, methods, 
and strategies for vocational education interventions useful 
with gifted and talented students. 

# 
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Types of Program Activities ; . The students involved in the pro7 
gram are from northern Louisiana and were nominated for the pro- 
gram by local school authorities. Program activities include 
field trips, speakers, seminars, films, university class visits, 
and use of university sports facilities. The teachers involved 
in the program receive formal instruction on the development of 
personalized instruction packages and assist students in voca- 
tional research. The students receive personalized instruction 
through the implementation of the instructional packages devel- 
oped by the teachers. The evaluation of the teacher education 
portion of the program includes a pre- and post-test administered 
to measure knowledge and understanding of the concepts of voca- 
tional education for the gifted. Teachers and counselors receive 
graduate level Course credit for "Vocational Choice" and "Psy- 
chology of the Gifted." 



Support Services : Personal counseling is provided for students. 

\ 

Evaluation : The program is evaluated the use of pretest and 
post-test administered to students to measure their awareness of 
careers before the program and after the three weeks of exten- 
sive study. The results of the post-te^ts are compared with 
those from 1974 to analyze the effectiveness of changes in 
techniques used and areas of concentration in the program. 
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HANDICAPPED 



Program Title : Cape Cod Regional Technical High School 



Address ; Pleasant Lake Avenue 

Harwich, Massachusetts 0264 5 



Contact Person ; A. Paul Hackett, Coordinator of Special Needs 



Target Population Characteristics ; The Special Needs program 
at the high school serves approximately 150 of 1,000 students 
in grades nine through twelve. These 150 have neurological . 
damage, hearing impairment^mild retardation, emotional distur- 
bance, and visual handicaps. 



Sponsorship ; The program is funded by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education. 



Staffing Pattern ; The Special Needs program is integrated with 
the regular high school program. Staff support for handicapped 
clients consists of four academic resource teachers (depart- 
mentally assigned) and three vocational resource teachers and 
three teacher aides who work primarily in the vocational area. 

Program Objectives ; This program is designed to provide re- 
source services for handicapped students and for regular teach- 
ers who deal with handicapped students in their classrooms and 
shops when there is need for individual students, to receive 
special services to achieve success and growth. 



Types of Program Activities ; Fully trained and vocationally 
approved vocational teachers act as resource persons to both 
handicapped students and regular vocational teachers. Students 
have a choice of twenty- two vocational training programs. 
The functions of the vocational resource teacher are to: 

1. diagnose the special learning needs of students in the 
vocational area 

2. assist vocational teachers to develop adaptive and alter- 
nate programs for special needs students 

3. provide intense small group and individual vocational 
instruction iri' regular shops 
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4. provide a resource for crisis intervention with special 
needs students 

5. monitor individual educational plans. 



Support Services : The special needs staff at the^Jiigh school 
works very closely with a five member guidance department and 
has the backiip of two part-time clinic „ psychologists and a 
part-time speech therapist. 



Evaluation : An £udit report conducted by the Massachusetts 
Department of Education found the overall goals of the program 
to be well implemented, but recommended more specific documen- 
tation in a number of areas ^ r 
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HANDICAPPED 



Program Title ; Center for the Physically Disadvantaged 



Address ; Community College of Denver 

North Campus 
3645 W. 112th Avenue 
Westminster, Colorado 80030 



Contact Person; ,S. Theodore Guttadore, Director 



Target Population Characteristics ; The Center served 851 handi- 
capped students in 1978, covering the entire sensory and phys- 
ical disabilities . These students were mainstreamed throughout 
every phase of the college operation, on three compuses, with 
support services provided by the Center, which is located in 
the North Campus. 



Sponsorship ; The program was started in 1968, funded from _ 
Vocational Education monies. During the ensuing seven years it- 
operated on a broad variety of grants while working diligently 
to secure hard funding from the state of Colorado, In 1875 
the Center became a line item in the College budget. While 
the Center continues to supplement the permanent funding with 
grants, these efforts are strictly designed. to implement pro- 
jects that will expand services or assist in research. 



Staffing Pattern : Twenty-six full-time and two part-time mem- 
bers operate the Center: the director, four secretaries, two 
coordinator/counselors, one counselor specialist in hearing 
and vision impairments, one counselor associate for deaf ser- 
vices, one counselor for instructional support services for the 
disabled. One general caseload counselor, one job placement 
specialist, one vocational evaluator, two tutorial specialists, 
two interpreters for the deaf, one part-time computer special- 
ist, one general caseload rehabilitation counselor, and one 
part-time rehabilitation counselor. 

Program Objectives : The program provides counseling, and voca- 
tional and post-secondary education to persons within a wide 
range of physical disabilities. * 
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Types of Program Activities : All phases of the Community College 
of Denver are accessible to clients of the Center, 
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HANDICAPPED 



Program Title ; A Comprehensive Vocational Program for the 

Handicapped 



Address : Cincinnati Public Schools Education Center 

230 E. Ninth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

Contact Person : Kenneth Siefferman, Major City Coordinator of 

Vocational Education 

Target Population Characteristics : This program is directed 
to high school students with the following primary handicaps: 
Educable Mentally Retarded (EMR) , Trainable Mentally Retarded 
(TMR) , deaf , hearing handicapped, speech .impaired, visually 
handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled, 'Cerebral 
Palsy and multiple handicapped, and to all persons atr least 
sixteen years of age who are out of school and unemployed or 
seeking ungrading skills. 

Sponsorship : Funds are provided by local, state, and federal 
agencies. 

Staffing Pattern : The program is operated by twenty-two staff 
membets, who include placement specialists, teachers, a sub- 
contact developer, and ten teacher aides serving a sheltered 
workshop, six high schools, two special schools, and a junior 
high deaf center. 



Program Objectives : The project is a comprehensive skill de- 
velopment model which assumes that all handicapped pupils have 
the eventual target of job placement and productive employment. 
These pupils aie prepared for vocational education through the 
Cincinnati Public Schools' special education curriculum, which 
includes great emphasis on work orientation and work study 
(which gives ten youngsters in-school job experience) . 



Types of Program Activities : The program is designed to meet 
the special needs of ninty-five handicapped youth in "main- 
stream" vocational programs, to provide job training for 135 
handicapped youth and adults for whom "regular" classes are 
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inappropriate/ and to provide work adjustment in a sheltered 
environment for an additional 184 pupils who need time and help 
before they can enter into job training or competitive employ- 
ment. 



Support Services : Assistance in training and work adjustment 
is provided by the United Cerebral Pal^y Center (Turtle Bakery) 
and the Opportunities Industrialization Center. 
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HANDICAPPED 



Proqram Title*: Grace A.Greene Vocational Center 



Address: 



503 Edison Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45407 



Contact Person : Lay ton Brinkmeier, Project Supervisor 



Target Population Characteristics- : Grace A. Greene is an al- 
ternative assessment/skill training center for handicapped stu- 
dents and adults. 



Sponsorship : It is funded cooperatively by the Ohio State 
Division of Vocational Education (Special Needs Special Area) 
and the Dayton Public Schools. 



Staffing Pattern : The project supervisor heads a staff of 
eighteen which includes counselors, instructors, aides, and a 
clerks tenographer. 



Program Objectives : The Center emphasizes evaluation/assess- 
ment, comprehensive skill development, work adjustment, voca- 
tional counseling, skill training, community placement, and 
follow-up for the purpose of developing the most productive, 
satisfying life of which the individual client is dapable. 

I \ 

Types of Program Activities : A thre*e-week vocational evalua- 
tion/assessment includes career exploration, field trips, 
situational placements, and interest inventory. The skills 
training program, designed a two-year block, offers ceram- 
ics, clerical skills, community services (hotel/motel, child 
care, nurse aide) , custodial maintenance, graphic arts, machine 
tool, occupational lab, and wood production. Mechanical tech- 
nolgoy is also available to adult clients. 

Support Services : Ample support services are available in the 
areas of vocational counseling, job readiness, individual per- 
sonal adjustment, individual work adjustment, psychological 
services, homebound services, driver education (including 
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special equipment ' for orthopedically : disabled) , equipment modi 
fication, and cooperative^ planning witli and generous support 
from sixteen community agencies. ; 



Evaluation : Evaluative measures include placement data for 
full-time and part-time employment* 
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HANDICAPPED 

Program Title: Handicapped Students Occupational' Education 

Address : ^ Board of Education 

City Hall 

Buffalo, New York— 14202 

Contact Person: Robert W. Fritzinger . Assistant -Superintendent 

Ta rget Population Characteristic s: This program is designed to 
serve secondary students who suffer, in varying degrees, from 
mental retardation or physical disability, or who are believed 
to be emotionally disturbed, or any combination of these factors. 
Approximately 220 fifteen year old handicapped students at the 
ninth grade level enter the vocational schools to major in a 
specific vocational area. These "students, upon. entering the 
•vocational facility , remain in their selected, realistic pro- 
gram until graduation from high 'school, and additional sesyices 
will be provided until they are twenty-one years of age. If 
necessary, at this time, other agencies and services will be 
utilized to assist the student. 

Sponsorship; The program is^supported by state and local, funds. 

o 

- 

♦ 

Staffing Pattern : A program specialist, "Coordinator of the 
Handicapped in Vocational Education," act as piogram pre- to ervice, < 
m-service and curriculum consultant; liaison with teachers, 
parents, committee on the handicapped, administrators, occupa- 
tional specialists, and community resource persons. 

Program Objectives : Objectives of the program are to: 

1* develop an individualized educational plan for each handi- 
capped student and to provide a vocational program conaruent 
with that plan ' ~J 

2. provide in-service, and curriculum activities for teachers 
and program changes, necessary to deal with the handicapped' 
students 

3, provide those services necessary for the student to succeed 
in his/her chosen field. 
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, Types of Program Activities : All public secondary schools in 
the c^ty of Buffalo allow handicapped students to attend and 
major in specific vocational areas. The five vocational/tech- 
nical schools have the handicapped' students enrolled on a full- 
day basis. A shift in their time schedule alleviates space 
demands and provides the special,, individualized services* 
Handicapped students attend from 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.. Their 
academic courses are between 11:00 a.m. and 3:00 p.nu; their 
vocational hours from 3:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. . In addition, handi 
capped students attending academic schools can participate in 
the vocational education pro,gr^m between the hours of 3:00 p.m. 
and 5 : 00 p.m. . ■ f 

Support Services :' A city wide occupational advisory committee 
of- lppal leaders and sub-advisory committees of teachers, 
principals, and individuals working in .a particular occupational 
field work to advise, coordinate, develop and approve this pro- 
gram. 
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' * HANDICAPPED 

Program Ti.tle ; ' MajLne Vocational Region Ten * 

» * 

Address :* \ 35 Union Street 

i *Brunswich, Maine 04011 

Contact Person :- Frank W. Lee, Director 

Target Populati6n Characteristics : The target population is 
those students currently enrolled in the public schools and 
evaluated "as meeting the criteria for .handicapped as outlined 
in the State Plan for Special Education. The intent of the 
program is to serve those handicapped persons who have a rea- 
sonable prognosis of being able, with training, to hold a non- 
sheltered job. 

v 

Sponsorship : The program is being funded by both local and fed- 
eral monies.- * * 

* r 

Staffing Pattern : The program is comprised of two instructors/ 
work study coordinators and one teacher's aide. Instructors 
teach one 135 minute skill' training/vocational class per day. 
Their second responsibility is supervision of sheltered and un- 
sheltered on-the-job and cooperative education positions in 
their areas of supervision. 



Program Objectives : Objectives of the program are: 

1. to provide a. sequential program of skill training, on-the- 
job training, and paid work experience which results in 

* successful full-time employment for participants 

2. each student will receive a minimum of twenty-seven weeks 
of intensive skill training in maintenance trades or in- 
stitutional services, 

3. each student will spend a minimum of eighteen weeks in a 
'sheltered' on-th^-job training site 

4. a minimum of forty percent of those enrolled will be placed 
on a live, on-the-job training site 

5. forty percent of those enrolled will be placed on an un- 
sheltered, paid, work experience job 
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Types of Program- Activities ; The overall curriculum rationale 
is to provide sheltered, bas\c skill training*, ' followed by a 
two phase sequence of increasingly independent work experience. 
Tfre three phase program is designed to be completed in two 
years, or longer, depending on the individual. * 

In Phase I; students select one of two clusters (maintenance 
trades or institutional services) and attend a 135 minute per 
day training program in that cluster* 

In Phase II, relevant sheltered/supportive .non-paying work 
situations are identified* Particpants spend the last term 
working in these sheltered work stations. .As the end of this 
nine week period, students are evaluated. Those ready are as- 
signed to the second year of the program which begins with a 
second nine week sheltered work study. Those npt ready repeat 
Phase I. A few students enter a regular vocational program the' 
second year. » 

* a 

In Phase HI, a relevant cooperative work placement is provided 
for each participant? This work experience is paid. The intent 
is to slowly withdraw school support and develop the coopera- 
tive job into a .full-time employment situation. Federal funds 
are available to assist employers in this phase. 

Support SerVj^s ; Proposed programs have two advisory groups^.. 
One of these involves area coordinators and teachers of special 
education. -A prime function of this is .evaluation and select * 
tion of students for the program. The second- advisory group 
involves parents, employers and staff or relevant local social 
services agencies. This second group's prime function is to 
identify on-the-job training and cooperative job sites for the 
handicapped. 
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HANDICAPPED 



Program Title : ' Marymount Rehabilitation Services 

* * * 

« * 

Address : ^ 12215 Granger #bad 

'Garfield Heights, Ohio 44125 



Contact Person : Sister Joyce Soukup, Executive Director 

i 

. Target Population Characteristics * Marymount provides services 
primarily to severely handicapped individuals, many of whom have 
experienced periods of institutionalization. Disability groups 
served -by the program include: mentally retarded, moderate 
and severe; physically impaired, including' epileptics; hearing 
impaired, deaf; emotionally . disturbed; visually impaired, not 
totally blind, and Mentally ill, moderate disorders. 

Sponsorship : This program for; Ohio Rehabilitation Services 
Commission clients is co-sponsored by Rehabilitation Services 
Commission, Marymount Rehabilitation Services, and two other 
Ohio agencies. 



Staffing Pattern : The professional staff includes a program 
administrator, seven work aide supervisors (teacher^) , two 
learning capacity evaluators, a. daily* living skills instructor, 
two counselors, and a job placement counselor. The Marymount 
hospital staff assists in the, nurse's aid training program. 



Program Objectives : The program is designed to develop accep- 
table work Jiabits for severely handicapped clients and to orient 
them to^the world of work by developing and/or increasing their 
work tolerance and productivity and by assisting th^m in acquir- 
ing personal skills, attitudes, behavior) and habits which will 
enable them to function effectively on a job. * < 

» <* 

Types of Program Activities : Clients with learning problems 
that are vocationally significant Receive a Learning Capacities 
Evaluation to discover the best means of teaching the client 
work-related tasks, e.g. the use of a floor buffer, a commer- - 
ical dishwasher, etc. Multiple methods and multisfensory ap- 
proach are used to enable the learner .to utilize his. best sfen-r 
sory channels and manipulative skills for learning new tasks/ 

AT 
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I This provides information for a learning prescription that pin- 

points the necessary teaching and counseling strategies to tje 
^ ^ used by the. staff in training the client. 

k Daily Living Skills Training class is offered three. times 
' ^sfich week (forty minute class ses.sions) for % clients identified, 

ft ^as needing assistance in' areas such as personal grooming and 

hygiene, functional, academic skills, money management, basic 
job seeking skills, independent living skills, travel training 

F (which teaches clients, to travel to the agency or job site by 

L " bus}, and other important areas." 

After thorough evaluation including situational assessment the 
' - client enters the work adjustment training program which im- 
proves work' skills through the utilizatipn of actual job set- 
tings where job stations include laundry, dietary, nurse aide, 
housekeeping, custodial, and subcontract workshop training.- 
The daily program , lasts' from 8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. (3:00 p.m. 
on Friday) . After completing the adjustment program, clients 
ft are provided job readiness training, placement and follow-up 

1 *s£rvices. Sheltered employment is available. * * 



I 
[ 



Support Services : Services are provided in cooperation with 
the "Bureau of Vocational .Rehabilitation, 'Marymount Hospital, . 
Marympuht Mental Health Center. ' 



Evaluation : Quarterly program evaluation reports are made by 
, administrator and staff to ensure that the primary objectives 
\i are being met, and to review agency, and staff progress. Yearly 

and quarterly objectives are set and* reviewed by the program 
m staff, State Bureau pf Vocational Rehabilitation, ^nd the 

\l Marymount Board of Directors. Staff evaluation is| also based 

* 'on yearly objectives. Client progress reports are] prepared . 

and reviewed on a monthly 'basis, and taken from da\Lly produc- " 
; feion rates, s-taff notes and observations, and client's self- 

ji rating. * 

] - * 
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c HANDICAPPED 

0 
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Program Title ; .Morgan Memorial Goodwill Industries 
*• • 

Address : * §5^ Berkeley Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
• • 

Contact Person ; . Joel H. Smith, .Director of Human Services 

Target Population Characteristics : Persons elig ibfe for eval- 
uation, rehabilitation, and training in the program must b$ age 
sixteen or over (exceptions may be made) , disabled by medical 
or physical conditions within a range that will allow for in- 
volvement in existing programs, and must have sufficient mobility 
to participate in those programs. 

- * * / 

S ponsorship : Goodwill operates with the support of local, state, 

and federal funds * • 

-A . 

4 

* 4 

' Staffing Pattern : The program ijs' staffed by counselors, a psy- 
* chologist, social workers, instructors, evaluatqrs, medical per- 
sonnel,* a placement specialist and work supervisors/instructors. 

Program Objectives ; The program goal is employment. The program 
is designed to: - - | • ^ . ^ 

1. determine the client's potential for work by a program aimed 
at identifying abilities and aptitudes, strengths, and weak- 
nesses, interests, and realis.tiq vocational goals 

2. proyide pre-vocational assessment and work experience/adjust- 
* ment in a thirteen week training ^period 

3. provide placement of .the client -in competitive industry and 
follow-up services ■ 

Types of Program Activities ; Specific vocational training areas 
include printing, upholstery, bedding, food services, maintenance, 
clerical work, merchandising, and furniture refinishing. 
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Support Servdces.: The program operates community residences 
under t^ie sponsorship of the Department of Mental tfealth for 
retarded, citizens. Services include: adjustment to community 
living, ^independent living skills, supervision by houseparents , 
recreational and speial activities*, as well as supportive com- * 
\munity social service involvement. 

E^arlyatidn : Program evaluation reflects the following trends: 

1. more! service to youth, less tg persons' with chronic, psy- 
chiatric disabilities 

2. more [emphasis on evaluation programs and placement services 

3. more {brief vocational rehabilitation programs 

4. more [diverse resource agencies and contractual agreements 

5. expanded Department of Mental Health involvement 

6. the development of a comprehensive, useful progrcun evaluation 
systejm. ■ 4 i 
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HANDICAPPED 
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Program Title ; Multi-Occupational Education (Pre-vocational 

Program for Children with Special Needs) 

Addre'ss ; Board of Cooperative Educational- Services 

Broome-Delaware-Tioga Counties 
R.D. 1 West Hill Road 
Vestal, New York 1-3850 

Contact Person ; 'Jacqueline Backus, Director 
• » 

Target Population Characteristics : 'This program^ is directed 
primarily at students fourteen* to sixteen years of agte who have 
"special education needs" in that they learn at a slow pace or 
that they are mildly mentally handicapped. 

Sponsorship ; The program is operated with local, state, and 
federal support. * , 



Staffing Pattern : Multi-occupational education staff, (six 
teacher? , two counselors, and one secretary under the adminis- 
trator) and home school teachers are characterized by youthful- 
ness, commitment, adaptability, and professionalism. They lack 
formal pre-service training in dealing with the" type of pupils 
served by this program, but receive ongoing specialized in- 
service training under the principal who acts as program admin- 
istrator and supervisor. 

■ * * * * 

Program Objectives : The program is designed to develop those 
basic academic and prevocational skills which will enable a 
population of junior high school pupils to successfully com- 
plete a program of occupational education instruction at the 
Board of Cooperative Education Services (BOCES) Center. V 

Types of Program Activities : All pupils enrolled in this pro- 
gram have a split-day program spending half of each day in. 
their home school and the other half in the multi-occupational 
education program. They receive instruction in the following 
J occupational clusters: engines and mechanics careers; health 
careers; personal services careers; building maintenance ca- 
reers; Sewing fashion design; business careers; horticulture; 
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appliande and electronic repair; and drafting. No grades are 
given. Report cards reflect "can do" or "can 't* do yet" with 
regard to- demonstrated skills. 
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HANDICAPPED 



Program Title ; 



Occupational Education Opportunities for 
Handicapped, Youths 



Address; 



Dutchess County .Board of Cooperative Educa- 
tional Services 
Area Occupational Center 
R.D. #1, Salt Point Turnpike 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12601 



Contact Person: 



George Harrison, Director of Occupational 
Education 



Target Population Characteristics : Handicapped students" are" 
prepared to enter the* program by means of occupational educa- 
tional orientation for those within the age range of eleven 
to thirteen years and special assistance on an individual basis 
to those thirteen to fifteen years of age designed to enable, 
them to pursue further training in the * pre- vocational program 
and/dr a regular vocational program. Approximately 200 stu- 
dents participate in the vocational program' each year. 



Sponsorship : The program opiated on monies available under 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

Staffing Pattern : A special education liaison person articu- 
lates the occupational program activities of each student with 
both special education teachers and occupatioaal teachers* 

£ 

Program Objectives ; The general objective of the program is 
to provide occupational education programs that will enable -the 
handicapped person to deveibp the saleable skills needed to 
secure employment. This objective implies "exploration of occu- 
pational areas, assessment of potential and interest, realistic 
occupational experiences, development of motivation and ( readi- 
ness for training, and work expereince opportunities for job 
skill development. 

Types of Program Activities : Students may b*» introduced to 
and/or evaluated on their manipulative skills as well as their 
vocational interest in, eighteen different occupation3l areas. 
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Each student proceeds at his/her own speed. The areas covered 
include: metalworking, bench assembly, drafting, electrical 
wiring, plumbing, carpentry and woodworking, air conditioning 
and refrigeration, soldering and welding, masonry, sheetmetal, 
supermarket operation, food service and preparation, needle 
trades, health services, beauty culture, introductory office 
sxills,- and electro-mechanical assembly. 1 
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HANDICAPPED 



Program Title ; 



Occupational Transitional Program and Summer 
Experience Program 



Address: 



Lehigh County Vocational Technical School 
2300 Main Street 

Schnecksville, Pennsylvania 18078 



C ontacb Person ; Donald L. Foellner 

Target Population Characteristics : These programs are designed 
to provide special needs students including learning disabled, 
Educable Mentally Retarded (EMR) , Trainable Mentally Retarded 
(TMR) , socially-emotionally disturbed, physically handicapped, 
and other types of handicapped population defined by the state 
with adequate alternative vocational education programs. 



Sponsorship : Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Department of 
Education. — 



Staffing Patterp: A special needs resource person and five 
vocational staff members staff the programs. Additional assis- 
tance is provided by school psychologists, counselors, adminis- 
trators, and others when needed. 



Program Objectives : The objective of the Occupational Transi- 
tional Program is to provide hands-on vocational experiences 
for EMR and TMR students within the business/industrial com- 
munities of the Lehigh County area. Objectives of the Summer 
Experience Program are: 



1. to provide 125 special needs students with the same voca- 
tional opportunities that all other students receive 

2. to provide each student with one to three vocational skills 
at a ' level required to succeed in the Multi-Occupational 
Experience (MOE) program 

3. to provide twenty-five advanced special needs students with 
entry level skills for one trade area suited for competitive 
employment 

4. to provide entry skills to ten to fifteen lower functioning 
students in preparation for Placement in the Occupational 
Transitional Program (single skill training) . 
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Types of- Program Activities ; in the Occupational Transitional 
Program, EMR and TMR participate on a. half-day basis? Job 
skills are taught to these students as they relate to a stu- 

?°! :entl f 1 and interest. Teaching is repetitive and 
remedial in nature. A staff member works with the student" - 
at the work station or training station at school or at a 
local industrial site. The Summer Experience Program operates 
for six weeks on a half-day basis. operates 

fMn Pr S 9 f™ are offered to students between the ages of thir- 
teen and fifteen in the following areas: -auto body, auto ser- 
Gilding maintenance, carpentry, construction trades, 

wareioSsina 0ri S^ U ^' f °° d ^ d « strie ^ Print, sheet metal'and 
warehousing Students ages 16-21 may choose from auto recon- 
ditioning fashion industries, .food industries, hospital ser- 
vices, materia^ handling, and -.security services. 

Support Services: Counseling services provide ancillary educa- 
H ?5i aSS i S J ance to < al1 s P e ^al needs students. Fif ty^ercent 
of these .students are also provided with evaluation services 
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Program Title : Ohio Valley Goodwill Industries Rehabilitation 

Center 



Address : 10600 Springfield Pike 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 45215 



Contact Person: W. Sharon Florer, Executive Director 



Target Population Characteristics : Clients must be sixteen years 
of age Qr over and have a physical, mental, emotional, or social 
handicap. Applicants for physical therapy, occupational therapy, 
or other treatment services must be referred by a physician with 
a prescription for treatment. Applicants for all other service 
may be referred from any source including social, welfare and 
health agencies , hospitals, physicians, clergymen, friends, 
families, and self referrals. 



Sponsorship : Goodwill depends upon the community for support 
through contributions of wearing appareLahcL household articles 
which are renovated for sale in its retail stores. Other sources 
of earned income include fees for services and contract work from 
industry. Important additional sources of support are the United 
Appeal; voluntary health agencies, churches, businesses; service 
organizations; individual' contributions and bequests. Special 
projects are sometimes financed partially by appropriate state 
and federal grants, > 



•Staffing Pattern t Under the executive director, there are six 
directors of the following separate divisions: Rehabilitation 
Services; Operations; Sales;. Communications; Accounting; and . 
Branch, Each of these directors has his/her own staff. A staff 
of more than thirty people direct the following rehabilitation 
Services: psychological services; individual projgram management; 
physical therapy; occupational therapy; rehabilitation services 
commission team; physidal capacities evaluations; vocational 
evaluation services; personal aiid vocational adjustment; employ- 
ment readiness programs; vocational training; special programs; % 
diagnostic screening program; the Diamed program; sheltered 
workshop; placement; and ancillary services (residence facilities, 
transportation, recreation) . 
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Pxograln Objectives : .Goodwill provides handicapped adults with* 
services in occupational and physical therapy, personal ad- 
justment, work evaluation, job readiness training and placement, 
training, work adjustment, and with employment in industrial 
services -and in sheltered workshops, ultimately enabling them 
to leave Goodwill and begin new lives in their communities. 

Types of Program Activities ; Handicapped persons are trained 
in watchmaking, shoe repair, furniture repaid, upholstery, 
pressing and dry cleaning, sewing and mending/ and. other oc- 
cupations* Goodwill collects donated goods which are restored 
by the handicapped and sold at retail outlets* This operation 
encompasses jobs in transportation, collections, production, 
shipping, facilities, safety, food service, sales training, 
bookkeeping, data processing, internal audits, and product 
liaison. 

Evaluation : The Ohio Valley Goodwill Industries Rehabilitation 
Center is generally accepted as one of the most modern and com- 
prehensive facilities in the world. An outline of its services 
is available to rehabilitation counselors, agency workers7~in- 
dividuals, and handicapped clients % themselves. 
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HANDICAPPED 



Program Title ;' Program to Improve Vocational Preparation of 
~ — ' Blind and Visually Handicapped Students 



Address : 



Oklahoma School for the Blind 
3300 Gibson 

Muskogee, Oklahoma 74401 



^ontact Person ; Phil Porter 



Target Population Characteristics : 1 The school serves preschool ♦ 
and public school age students with varying ability levels, all 
of 1 whom are blind or partiaily-sighted. 



Spons orship : The • vocational program i,s operated by federal 
funds (Vocational Education Act) and State Department of Insti- 
tution,, Social and 1 Rehabilitative Services (Welfare) . 

i 

Staffing Pattern : The .vocational program is staffed by two 
distributive education teachers, a home economics # teacher 2nd 
three mobility and orientation teachers. 

program Objectives : Program objectives are: 

1.. offer the visually handicapped more individualized career 
preparation throughout high school 

2. promote more involvement of blind students in the normal 
life of the community 

3,. allow more participation in cooperative vocational educa- 
tion 

4. improve consumer education is real life situtations 

5! offer career-oriented Vocational Home Economics training 

for gainful employment to those students who need and can 

benefit from it. 

Ty pes of Program Activities ; Students participate in explora- 
tory courses in industrial arts and home economics in 7th, 
8th/ and 9th grade. Following these activities, students jire 

ties 
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on the campus , at Muskogee Public Schools, the Indian Nation 
Area Vocational Technical School, or short courses operated by» 
industry within the community. - 
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HANDICAPPED 



Program Title ; A Program of Secondary Pre-Vocational Educa- 
tion for the Handicapped 



* Address ; Edward Little High School 

Auburn/ Maine *' _ — — - — 

Contact Person ; Roy D. Lousf, Superintendent of Schools 



Target Population Characteristics ; This program is designed 
to serve approximately 100 students with identified mental and 
physical handicaps in a three year senior high school With a 
total population of more than 1,500' students. 



. Sponsorship ; Local, state, and federal funds contribute to 
the operation of the program. 

i 

Staffing Pattern ; Industrial arts, home economics, and special 
education staff plus four full-time teacher assistants Imple-^ 
ment the program. > , 

* • ■ » * 

Program Objectives ; The goal of the program is. to aid, the stu- 
dent in developing the ability to adjust and adapt to society 
as well as acquiring skills to promote employability in an^ * 
ar^a within the individual student's interest and ability. 

Types of Program. Activities ; The program is Executed in coop- 
eration with the educational program at the school. Opportun- 
ities are provided through the following phases; ^hase I is 
pre-vocational training; Phase II involves a student in closely 
supervised wjjrk axperience settings; Phase III provides oppor- 
tunities for cooperative education and/or enrollment in a vopa- 

tional program. Students ,are mains treamed whenever possible. 

* * 

Support Services ; The program is assisted by the cooperation 
of the Department of Educational and Cultural Services, the 
Maine Employment Security Commission, the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and other municipal, state, federal,. and pri- 
vate resources. * . 
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* HANDICAPPED 

( Prpgram Title : Project NOW ( "New' Opportunities in Work") 



i 



Address : . 318 Broadway 

Findlay, Ohio 45840 

i 

Contact Person : Dorj.s W. Stone, Project, Coordinator 



i 

D 

f] Target Population Characteristics : Project NOW serves develop- 

mentally disabled , Educable Mentally Retarded (EMR) , hearing 

0 impaired, and other selected handicapped secondary school stu- 
dents from seven school districts. _ J > 



Sponsorship : The program is funded by Special lleeds* Service, 
Division of Vocational Education, State Department of Educairton, 
The community work experience is supervised by work-study co- 
ordinators employed by the city and county school boards. 

Staffing Pattern : The project coordinator provides direction 
in curriculum and instructional development and a continuous 
evaluation of the various segments of the program. Staff in- 
cludes counselors, work evaluators, special academic teachers, 
vocational teachers (food service, building maintenance, cler- 
ical services, automotive maintenance, and community and home 
service), prevocational teachers, and clerical personnel. 

Program Objectives : Specific objectives of the program are: 
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Types of Program Activities : The program is divided into four 
y phases: 



1. to identify those curriculum objectives that fit both stu- 
dent abilities and employer needs* 

2. to identify ttfe greatest depth of content or competencies 
that this handicapped group can be expected to learn 

3. to provide the student a greater variety of vocational 
opportunities and to aid him/hqr in finding employment 
tailored to suit his/her abilities, aptitudes, and train- 
ing * 

4. to provide daily successful learning experiences for max- 
imum self-concept development 
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1. junior high- level pre-vocational program 

2. work evaluation/work assessment 

3. senior high semi-skilled vocational classes 

4. senior high community work "experience program *• 

* * "i 

The student moves through the various phases as he/she indivi-* 
dually meets objectives prescribed for him/her by the staff 
and placement team. Students receive academic instruction at 
their home schools for part of each day and vocational instruc 
tion^at one of two .buildings in Findlay, ^ 

Support Services ; The Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Juvenile Court, Group Homes, Family Services, private medical 
doctors, and community , mental health clinics provide support 
services. 
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HANDIC APPED _ 

Program Title : Sheltered Workshop for the Adult .Mentally 

Handicapped \ 

Address : Office of Adult Education ^ 

S.A.D. No. 29 ■ . 

Houlton, Maine - * - 

- Contact Person : Ervin T. McDonald , Director 

Target Population Characteristics : This program and its work- 
shop provide instruction that is work oriented to adult mentally 
and physically handicapped individuals living in the Southern 
Aroostook Association for Retarded Citizens arid Maine School 
Administrative District (M.S.A.Dj #29 districts. 

r 

.Sponsorship : M. S.A.D. #29, Adult Education, and Southern Aroo- 
stook Association for Retarded Citizens jointly jkponsor the 
program. 

Staffing Pattern : The program is directed by S.M.A.D. #29 t % 
Adult Education Coordinator and the Director .of 'Southern Aroo- 
stook Association for Retarded Citizens. 

Program Objectives : Objectives of the program are: 

1 # to provide instruction to adults through work activity / 
workshops \ 

2. to develop individual prescriptive programs for each^ stu- 
dent 

3. to provide assistance in learning social skills ^and to im- 
- " prove functioning in the community 

4. to assist students in the development of cognitive skills 
by providing instruction in reading, writing, spelling , 
and other academic areas 

5. to teach skills necessary to function .in an actual work 
setting 

Types of Progranf Activities : The program operates seven hours 
per day, fifty, weeks per year, and offers instruction in furni- 
ture stripping and refinishing, cooking, arts and crafts, and 

■ \ 
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construction of wooden items,. The students have been receiving 
regular payment for the production of items and work in their 
training programs. Additional equipment and training materials 
have been secured to allow for expanded efforts both in train- 
ing and work activity. The program -became eligible for govern- 
ment surplus commodity food and as a result has been 'able to 
develop a cooking program. A small restaurant type area is 
available for teaching food preparation, cooking, and serving.' 
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HANDICAPPED 



Program Title ;' Single Step 

Address ; Dundalk Community College 

72.00 Soliers Point Road 
Dundalk, Maryland 21222* 



Contact Person ; Nancy Lawhon, Coordinator 

■> « ■* * 

Target Population . Characteristics : The target population .for 
this program is . handicapped adults who want to work, but who 
lack the knowledge or skills needed for employment. No high 
m school diploma is required. for this free program. 

* 

t Sponsorship ; The program is sponsored by the Maryland State 
Department of Education. 

* 

Staffing Pattern ; The program 'is operated by the director/ 
coordinator assisted by two paraprof essional counselors and 

, / .professional staff members of the college. 

„ ~* 

.^ Program' Objectives ; Designed as a free prbgram o£ guidance i 
job research, career decision making, and effective and inde- 
pendent livirtg, the fifteen week program provides, self-know- 
ledge, self-confidence, practical knowledge, physical educa- 
tion, and job opportunities to handicapped men and women. 
« # 

Types of Program Activities ; Students are divided into three 
subgroups: physically handicapped, emotionally handicapped, 
and mentally retarded. The program provides a wide range of 

V evaluative and social activities as well as individual coun- 
seling,. Classes now meeting two days each week include; 

- Psycology of Occupations, Consumer Education and. Protection, 
Human Sexuality, Self Defense or Yoga, Reading, Mathematics, 
Legal Rights , and Group Counseling. 

Support Services ; During the last seven weeks of the program 
an optional component, Jobs Unlimited, is scheduled on a morn 
ing that does not conflict with the regular program. Jobs 
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Uhlimited provides counseling guidance in such areas as system 
atic job search and interview techniques, as well as labor mar 
ket information. Students are guided to employment self-suf- 
fictancy by a placement specialist and the college's director 
of creative career development-. 

Evaluation ; Fifty-four percent of the Single Step students 
have gone on to enroll in academic or career pr.ograms; of 
these^ 73 percent have achieved a grade average of C or higher 
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HANDICAPPED 

Program Title : Six Pence School 

Address : 3589 E . Wain Street 

Columbus, Ohio 43213 

/ 

Contact Person: Marvin E. Baker 



Target Population Characteristics : Six Pence serves children 
with learning disabilities and the concomitant problems. It 
is approved by the state frr kindergarten through grade eight, 
but the school is non-grad and accepts most school age stu- 
dents. 'There is a secondary level program that includes occu- 
pational laboratory and a work adjustment program. Most secon- 
dary students return to their home schools prior to graduation. 
There is a program of evaluation, work, adjustment, and place- 
ment for outt-of-school youth, ages seventeen and older. 

Sponsorship : It is A private day school, funded mainly by 
tuition — $3,784 for the lower school and $4,038 in the secondary 
forms./ # Financial assistance also comes through donations from 
individuals, groups, and businesses. 

Staffing Pattern : The staff consists of special educatiori 
(Learning Disabled, Educable Mentally Retarded, and Brain 
Damaged) teachers., speech and music therapists, a reading and 
visual training specialist, an industrial arts teacher, motor- 
training aides, and occupational therapists'. Staff student 
ratio generally hovers around 1:3 with group arrangements 
varying for different 'purposes for 1:1 to 1:9, depending upon 
age and ne§,d. 

Program Objectives : The primary purpose of the School is to 
provide short (one year) to intermediate term (two to five) ^ 
sheltered diagnostic and therapeutic educational experiences 
for children and youth adults who are unable to" achieve ex- 
pected potential in a conventional educational setting. 

Types of Program Activities : Students are placed according to 
social maturity, psychological evaluations, achievement test 
results, and' mental age. Classes are limited to eight or nine 
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students and are organized at Approximate three year age spans 
into graduating levels and form^. Job situational assessment 
-programs are started in the secondary .forms. £or individual stu- 
dents with more time spent in th$ occupational experiences as 
the student matures. Student progress is evaluated formally * 
each nine weeks. 
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HANDICAPPED 
Program Title ; South Park High School 



Address: 



2700 S. Main Street 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 



Contact Person : James A. Adams, Superintendent 

Target Population Characteristics : South Park High School is 
for students with special needs and provides individualized 
prescriptive teaching to strenthen academic performance and 
emphasize life adjustment skill development and securing gain- 
ful employment. 

Sponsorship : South Park High School is under the jurisdiction 
of the Winston-Salem/Forsyth County School System, 

Staffing Pattern : Staffing at South Park High School is noted 
for its low student-teacher ratio. 

Program Objectives : The two general objectives of this prograi 
are lif e-adjustment and gainful employment. Development and 
cultivation of a good self-concept is a major part of the pro- 
cess of achieving these two objectives • 



Types of Program Activities : Students are assigned classes in 
language arts, mathematics, occupational information, health 
and physcial education. They may elect to take either art or 
music or bo'th. Vocational training in a job area is selected 
by the student after a program of orientation, in both the 
classroom and counseling sessions. The simulated job training 
offers instruction in "skills necessary for any job. These 
skills include employer-employee relationships, following 
directions, punctuality, .and task completion^- 

Support Services : Vocational Rehabilitation personnel work with 
students and faculty in planning implementing prescriptive 
programs for each student. 
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Evaluation : students "completing the program at South Park will 
usually find" jobs in semi-skilled and unskilled areas of employ 
ment and probably will not continue in any post-high school 
training. 
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HANDICAPPED 



Program 1*1 tie : Special Education Progr 



am 



Address ; Waldo Regional Vocational Center 

R.F.D. 2 . - 

Belfast, Maine 04915 

Contact Person; Charles H. Boterf, Vocational Administrator 

t * 

Target Population Characteristics ; Program participants are 
handicapped youth. 

Sponsorship ; The program is sponsored by the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Education. 

Program Objectives ; Goals of the program are to: 

1. help each student meet his/her potential in academic sub- 
jects g,eared to major life needs 

2. help the student" recongnize his/her abilities and "limitations 
and to use them in developing a healthy self-concept 

3. give each student the opportunity to learn and understand 
his/her duties, rights and privileges as a citizen » 

4. teach the skills, attitudes and habits necessary for him/her 
to take his/her place in the world of work 

The objectives reflect the, philosophy of the program, which is 
to aid handicapped youth in becoming well adjusted and self sup- 
porting members "of their community. ' it is felt that both the 
community and the school have the responsibility to educate these 
youth. It is felt that since handicapped youth profit from 
real experiences, they require different techniques of teaching. 
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HANDICAPPED 



Program Title: Special Handicapped Occupational Education 



Address ; Board of Cooperative Educational Services 

Second Supervisory District of Suffolk County 
201 Sunrise Highway 
Patchogue, New York 11772 



Contact Person; • Eugene J, Masucci, Administrator 



Target Population Characteristics ; The program serves approxi- 
mately 640 students ages 12-21 with the following handicapping 
conditions; Educable Mentally Retarded (EMR) ; emotionally 
disturbed; neurologically impaired learning disabled; learning 
adjustment, and physically handicapped. 



Sponsorship ; The program operates at two facilities, to which 
the sending school district pays $2,200 per client. 



Staffing Pattern ; One career jcenter is staffed by a principal, 
an assistant principal, a nurse, and 19 teachers (serving ^380 
students) ; the other is sjbaffed by a principal and 9 teachers 
(serving 260 students), . Auxiliary personnel include four 
secretaries, an account clerk, and three and one-half custodial 
employees, 

i - ] 
Program Objectives ; The objectives of the prograw^are: 

1. to. assist handicapped secondary students in testing, ex- 
ploring, and selecting occupational subjects 

2 # to provide Occupational Education (OE) instructional pro- 
grams equal in staff, facilities, equipment and supplies 
to the regular OE programs 

3, to provide quality instruction which leads to regular em- 
ployment, a' higher education program, or employment in a 
sheltered workshop 

4. to provide students with exposure to, and training within, 
various occupational areas with an emphasis on special 
educational teaching techniques. 
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Types of Program Activities : The student's instructional day 
consists of academic instruction and two and one-half hours of 
occupational education. Phase I (ages 12-14) provides indus- 
trial arts type training in five area^ and emphasizes eye and 
hand coordination, five finger dexterity , behavioral modifica- 
tion, and introduction to career Awareness. Phase II (ages 
14-16) is a trimester exploratory! experience where most students 
experience six to nine occupational .areas (of an available total 
of sixteen) within a two to threg year span'. Phase Iil (ages 
16-21) is designed for those stufients who have successfully 
completed Phase II, or who have fbeeri judged to have the proper 
attitude and behavior characteristics to pursue occupational 
training, but because of physcial or mental limitations are 
not yet ready, to enter into the regular occupational areas. 
Phase IV is based on the following resources outside the pro-, 
gram .including: 

1. regular Occupational Education 

2. work- study 

3. mainstreaming 

4. placement in the Association for the Help of Retarded 
Children 

5. placement in Skills Unlimited 

6. recommendation to the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
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HANDICAPPED^ 



Program .Title : 



Special Occupational Skills Project-Power 
Equipment Training for the Handicapped 



Address:^ 



Vocational Rehabilitation 
Boy 1269 

2203/W. Thitfty-fifth 
Austin, Tex^fe 78767 ' 



Contact Person: Patrick Loftin, Director 



. Target Population Characteristics : Mentally retarded clients 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one who possess the > 
skills potential to operate power equipment receive specialized 
training in order to make them viable competitoifcs^in the com- % 
munity job market. ~* . * - 

# 

Sponsorship : This program is sponsored by the Texas Education 
Agency. r - 

' c 

Staffing Pattern : The project is directed by a coordinator 
assisted by two therapist technicians. The staff to client 
ratio is one to four. Each ciient receives one-on-one training , 
a minimum of one hour per week in on-site locations, in addition 
to the regular one to four ratio classes scheduled daily. 

\ N Program Objectives : The staff train sixteen to twenty-five 
y clients ^60 percent female) to operate power equipment and pro- 
mote these clients to advanced training workshops at the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation .Center. Project staff are involved in 
writing eleven task analyses on the operation of power equip- 
ment and write and disseminate the "Power Equipment Training 
Curricula Manual' for the Handicapped. " * 

Types of Program Activities: Advanced training workshops are 
operated via contracts with private industry and are related 
to woodwork, janitorial and landscaping work. In fulfilling 
these contracts, trained clients learn to use radial arm saws, 
table saws, band saws, power mowers, power edgers, commercial 
vacuum cleaners, and power floor buffers. 
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HANDICAPPED 



Program Title ; Special Vocational Program 

Address:, Salina Area Vocational-Technical School 

2562 Scalan Avenue 
Salina, Kansas 67401 

Contact Person: Cary Brinegar, Vocational Try-outs ' 

Coordinator 

Target Population Cha racteristics : Handicapped students age 
sixteen and up are recommended to the program from three main 
sources: 

1. Level IV Special Education classrooms 

2. Vocational Rehabilitation 

3. high school counselors who refer disadvantaged youth 

flwen 0rship: Local unified school district money matched 
50/50 to state and federal funds support the program. 

Staffing Pattern : Staff consists of an on-campus special edu- 
cation teacher, a vocational evaluator, two educational in- 
terpreters for the deaf, a job placement/program' coordinator, 
and two vocational try-outs coordinators. 

Program Objectives: The general purpose of the project is to 
provide high school and post-high school age handicapped in- 
dividuals with a variety of pre-employment that prepare them 
for gainful employment. 

Types of Program Activities: After evaluation, students re- 
ceive orientation in areas such as auto body, welding, air- 
craft assembly, food service, offset printing, and diesel 
mechanics, when the student is ready for a training program, 
■there are three types available, through the program. There 
are regular training programs such as drafting which is two 
years in length. Modified training programs such as produc- 
tion welder are offered, short term training programs, nine- 
week courses, are available. After the worker is placed on a 
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job, the placement coordinator visits the place of employment 
as necessary. 
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HANDICAPPED 



Program Title; Survival Skills Center 



Address: 



Suite 911 -Anderson Building 
Twelfth and 0. Streets 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 



Contact Person ; > Gary Meers, Director 



' Target - Population Characteristics ; Individuals who seek or 
r^eed the assistance of the, Survival Skills Center have been 
identified as the structurally unemployed: by agencies funded 
by the Comprehensive "Employment and Tjrainihg Act CCETA) . These 
individual^ Have underlying problems which have complicated 
their attempts to obtain and hold a job for any length, of 
time. These problems may be due to a lack of adequate work 
experience or basic communication' skills, or failure to com- 
plete a training program, * ' f 



Sponsorship ; The Survival Skills, Center is sponsored by CETA 
and the University of Nebraska at Lincoln. 

Staffing Pattern : There arfe four fundamental staff components; 
director, assistant -director , line staff and support staff. 



Program Objectives ; The five program objectives are as follows; 

1* to provide instruction, training and counseling in basic 
survival skills by integrating a ^strong and uniform system 
that will create positive and stable behavioral growth 

2. to develop employment, and demonstrate an individualized 
human service model that will enable clients to acquire 
competencies for utilization in home, work and/or school 
environments 

3. to identify, develop and/or modify instructional materials 
and counseling strategies which ate suitable to the needs 
of the clients served 

4. to explore life and career opportunities with the client . 

5. to develop for the clients a workable referral strategy 

for the effective utilization of community service agencies. 
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Types of Program Activities : The pjrogram provides service in 
such activities as: instruction in reading , math and English, 
career exploration/orientation, job/school support, job-seeking 
skills, job-holding skills, preparation for a General Educa- 
tion Development (GED) certificate ✓ daily living skills, crisis 
courtseling/management, client advocacy and coordination among 
agencies. Counseling and instruction form the method of deliv- 
ery of service and are the core of the program. The integra- 
tion of counseling and instruction ha's been found to be the 
most effective way to serve 4 clients and has resulted in better 
utilization of the staff. ) 4 ^ 

Support Services : Inter-agency .cooperation is a major element 
in this program and on-going communication with other agencies' 
is stressed in order 4 to avoid the "shopper" syndrome, i.e. a 
process in which clients go from agency to agency to receive 
maximum services without the clients ever having to ad?*ress, 
their fundamental' problems. 

* 

Evaluation : The following four steps comprise the strategy for 
evaluation and include: 

1. . determine and include: what information is required by the 

funding sponsor 

2. determine if the. information required by the sponsor also meets 
^Vthe needs of 1 the survival skills program and staff 

3. determine a method for gathering evaluation information 

4. determine if >he information gathered is accurate, complete 
analysis and reports 
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HANDICAPPED 



Program Title ; Training Thru Placement, Inc. 

Address ; 65 Wild Street 

Providence, Rhode Island '02904 

+ - ' 

Contact Person ; Ronald L. DiOrio, President I 

* Target Po pulation Characteristics ; This private, nonprofit 
agency provides a continuum of services which stress the. personal 
growth and individual development of handicapped adults through- 
out the state of Rhode Island. The agency operates 'as a corpor- 
ation and provides a sequence of rehabilitative programs which 
address the vocational", recreational/educational, and residen- 
tial needs of 'its clients. 

V 

Sppnsorship; Programs 'are presently multi-funded through 
grants from the Department of Mental Health, Retardation, and 
Hospitals (Division of Retardation and Division of. Mental 
Health), the Rhode Island Foundation, special grants from the 
Office of Manpower Development (state Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act agency) , and subcontracts from local school 
departments. 

Staffing Pattern ; The executive director is assisted by "eight 
full-time and three part-time staff, members . . 

' - '3 

Program Objectives ; The overalOL objective of this program is 
to successfully place handicapped adults into competitive em- 
ployment. The agency also sponsors the Continued Socialization 
Program ■ (CSP) which is a therapeutic recreational program de- 
signed to encourage' the handicapped adult to become; 

1. aware of the. community and its offerings 

2. a participant in those of f erings , ,be they practical, recre- 
ational, or educational 

3. a responsible employee by developing interpersonal sociali- 
zation skills and by providing economic motivation for con- 
tinuing employment, so that job retention is the natural 
result of initial placement . ' 
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Types of Program Activities : Placement-related activities 
include referring clients from private and public rehabilita- 
tion, and/or educational facilities and agencies and conducting 
pre-placement assessment of work skills. Following this initial 
"evaluation , staff reviews recommend an individualized vocational 
education treatment plan. This plan includes appropriate place- 
ment, personal counseling, and job supervision. 



Support Services : There are four auxiliary programs which 
include:" . - . v 

1. mother's group, which meets monthly, for mothers of handi J 
capped 'young adults 

2. counseling program for preliminary evaluation and needs 
assessment of "each SCP participant 

3. t mental health clearinghouse, a social service delivery 

system 

4. f or 8 the summer, a program to provide career development 
for developraentally disabled individuals between the ages' 
of 14 and 21 



Evaluation : During fiscal year 1976-77, 472 employer contacts 
resulted in 111 placements. 
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Program Title : 



HANDICAPPED 
Vocational Assessment Center 



Address : 4345 Fifty-fourth Street 

San Diego, Claifornia 92115 



Contact Person : Gwen Hutchinson < 

Target Population Characteristics : Students in special educa- 
tion classes and all handicapped students at the secondary 
level in the San Qiego City School are provided with vocational 
planning/programming services through the Center • For students 
who cannot be appropriately assessed there, the Center subcon- 
tracts with Sharp Rehabilitation Center. 



Sponsorship : The project is funded by Vocational Education 
Act monies for handicapped students. 



Staffing Pattern : The master plan for the Center calls for 
four full-time and one half-time rehabilitation counselors 
as well as inservice for special and regular education teachers 
vocational, education and regional occupational program teachers 
The accessment center also • includes resource specialists, dis- 
trict -counselors, and related personnel. 



Program Objectives: The goals of .the program are to increase 
opportunities for participation of handicapped students in 
prevocational/vocatiohal .education in a planned sequential 
and systematic process and to develop in selected students the 
abilities and attitudes necessary for them to function in voca- 
tional courses and/or work experience programs. 



Types of Program Activities : The regular educational and voca- 
tional curriculum incorporates a program for the handicapped 
that addresses self-concept, dealing with feelings (positive/ 
negative), coping skills, and self-acceptance. 



Support Services : Extensive involvement of parents and the 
community is incorporated within the system to cooperatively 
assist th€ prevocational/vocational plans and the vocational 
aspirational needs of students. 
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HANDICAPPED 



Program Title : Vocational Education Program for Adolescents 

with Epilepsy 



Address : Department of Education 

811 W. Lanvale Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21217 

Contact Person : Nancy Rini, Project Facilitator 

V 

Target Population Characteristics ; This special program has been 
established for fourteen to eighteen year old students with 
seizure disorders who are potential vocational education students 
oar those already enrolled in vocational education courses. - 

Sponsorship : Funding is provided by state, local, and federal 
agencies.^ 



Staffing Pattern ; A project specialist directs the program 
assisted by counselors. An educational program directed at school 
based counselors, rehabilitation counselors, and teachers in 
vocational education programs is sponsored by the Epilepsy Assoc- 
iation of Central Maryland. 



Program Objectives : Goals of- the program are to: - 

1. identify students with epilepsy within the schools 

2. provide in-service training for teachers 

3. place epileptic students, in appropriate vocational programs 

4. provide medication to make students as seizure free as possibl 

5. prepare epileptic students to enter the world of work 



Types of Program Activiti es: Identified adolescents ,are evaluated 
by the Maryland Rehabilitation Center. This intensive three-week 
m-depth evaluation is used as the basis to prepare educational 
plans for each individual for the ensuing school year. Summer 
work-study programs and on-the-jdb training programs in con- 
junction with individual, family, and vocational counseling 
prepare clients for job placement. The program also provides 
follow-up help with employers. 
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Support Services- Support services are provided by divisions 
of the Maryland State Department of Education, divisons of the 

| Baltimore City Public Schools, John Hopkins Hospital, and, the 

* Mayor's Office of Manpower Resources. 
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HAND ICAPPED 



Program Title ; Vocational Evaluation/Programming Lab 



Address : McKinley Center 

Milwaukee Public Schools 
P.O. Drawer 10K 
.Milwaukee, Wisconsin 532Q1 

Contact Person : Alice E. Kudlata, Career Education Coordinator 

Target Population Characteristics : This Lab is addressed to 
students already authorized for Mentally Retarded programming 
. who are at least sixteen years of age and are in the second 
semester of their junior year in high school, .They must show 
evidence of attitudes and preliminary occupational readiness 
skills cbnductive to maintenance of attendance and effort during 
vocational evaluation. Also they must have successfully com- 
pleted a course in career survey and skills and have completed 
or be concurrently enrolled in the finding employment course. 
Students need parent, school, and program approval for Vocational 
Lab participation. 



Sponsorship : The Lab isj sponsored by the Division of Exceptional 
Education and Supportive Services fo the Milwaukee Public Schools. 



Staffing Pattern : The staff for the lab consists of secretarial 
personnel, certified exceptional education teachers, vocational 
education teachers, vocational work evaluatoxs, wprk adjustment 
specialists, supportive services personnel, and specialized 
paraprofessionals. 



Program Objectives : The* purpose of the Lab is to supplement 
and enhance the instructional efforts withih the school environ- 
ment, to offer students a comprehensive vocational evaluation 
with resulting appropriate programming options, and to better 
prepare students for effective post-school employment and re- 
sponsible incfependence . 



Types of Program Activities : The Lab consists of three compon- 
ents: work sample assessment; situational assessment; and 
classroom programming. Six to, twelve full-day weeks (a half -day 
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program-can be authorized) is the average time for the voca- 
tional evaluation process. The assessment instruments consist 
or the material and tools of the trades relating directly to 
occupational clusters. The situational assessment is a hands- 
on evaluation that includes work tolerance, attitudes, be- 
haviors, and general readiness*. Programming authorizes the 
student to attend one or more or seven full or half-day programs 
listed below under "Support Services." 



> 

Support Services ; After evrluation, the following options are 
available to students: 

1. job seeking activities resulting in appropriate full-time 
employment 

2. paid on-the-job training within school system or community 

3. non-paid on-the-job experiences within school system or 
community 

4. appropriate placement in career specialty program with sup- 
port as needed 

5. extended occupational adjustment and specific skill training 
at the McKinley Center 

6. full or half-day return to home school for further prevoca- 
tional preparation 

7. occupational adjustment and specific skill training at a 
community agency 
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HANDICAPPED 

Program Title : Vocational Evaluation and Supportive Services 

for Handicapped Youth — Exploration, Evaluation 
and Adjustment 

Address : Penta Skill Center 

Penta County Vocational School 
30335 Oregon Road 
Perrysburg, Ohio 43551 

Contact Person: Lousie Fought , Director 

Target Population Characteristics : In 1978 thi£ six-year-old 
program served 384 students, 235 of whom were evaluated as Edu- 
cable Mentally Retarded (EMR) , Vocational programs were provided 
for students in six other primary-handicap classifications, but 
none were deaf or vis.ually handicapped. 

Sponsorship : Funding is provided by the state of Ohio ($81,013) 
and sixteen cooperating school districts ($14, 296). - 

Staffing Pattern : The professional staff of the program includes 
a supportive services coordinator, a chief evaluator a vocational 
psychologist, a speech and hearing therapist, and evaluation tech- 
nician, an evaluation aide, and an adjustment aide. 

Program Objectives : Based on nineteen measurable objectives 
addressed primarily to EMR students, the School attempts to meet 
special needs of students through special programs, regular voca- 
tional education, and adult education, assisted by a comprehen- 
sive Support Services Program. Vocational evaluation is used 
with all student^ suspected of having a handicap and the inform- 
ation from this is used in the selection of a vocational program 
for them. 

Types of Program Activities : Remedial academic instruction in 
math and communication skills, vocational programs in carpentry, 
appliance repair, welding, food service, printing, distributive 
education, auto service maintenance, and masonry are some of 
the courses available at the Center. Courses are incorporated 9 
into the comprehensive program that included work exploration, 
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evaluation and adjustment, vocational training and remedial de 
velopment, job preparation, work study, and job placement* 
Preliminary student evaluation data, including case studies, 
is available. 



Support Services : A wide variety of supportive services are 
provided by twenty community agencies* 
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Program Title ; Vocational Project for„ Handicapped arid 

Disadvantaged Students 

Address ; Edwardsville Community Unit School District #7 

708 St. Louis Street 
Edwardsville, Illinois 62025 

Contact Person ; Roy Olive, Superintendent 

Target Population Characteristics ; Secondary level students in 
Special Education classes; i.e., educable mentally impaired, 
visually impaired, hearing impaired, physically or otherwise 
health impaired. 

Sponsorship ; The project is sponsored by the Illinois Office 
of Education, Department of Adult, Vocational, and Technical 
Education (IOE/AVTE) . 

# 

Staffing Pattern ; Project staff includes Project Director, 
Special Education Coordinator, Project Secretary, Substitute 
Teachers, Dissemination Coordinator, Instructional Aide, Con- 
sultants, and an Auditor. Through mini-grants,, teachers and 
counselors have developed in-service programs, individualized 
instructional materials, and other resources to use in voca- 
tional programs. 

Program Objectives ; The four program objectives are as follows; 

1. to serve, The four program objectives are as follows; as a 
diffusion center of processes, products and services for six 
identified school districts 

2. to develop and disseminate materials and products supportive of 
the in-service, technical assistance, and diffusion function to 
districts throughout the sta£e 

3. to meet the needs of students through further development and 
expansion of vocational programs and services involving the 
guidance and counseling staff * ^ " 

4. to further develop and implement an in-service prograft to 
sensitize faculty to the needs of these students 
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Types of Program Activities : Specific expansions of th.e voca- 
tional program under this project include vocational courses 
in: distributive education, diversified occupations, office 
occupations, social occupations", survival livirjg, sewing for 
fun and profit, technical illustrations, blueprint reading, 
general business, practical law, and a home-economics-related 
special work experience program. On-going staff development 
is provided by scheduled programs, workshops, conferences and 
materials and products available on a statewide basis. 
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Support Services ; Identifying handicapped and disadvantaged 
students involves the entire faculty. In addition to project 
staff, District #7 has a vocational director, vocational coun- 
selor, special education director and programs cpbrdinator, 
psychologist, social worker, nurse, counselors, and many other 
professionally trained specialist teachers taking part in the 
project. 
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HANDICAPPED 



Program Title ; Vocational Student Appraisal Program for the 

Handicapped 



Address : Edinburg Consolidated Independent School Dis^- 

trict 

Edinburg, Texas 78539 



Contact Person ; Jim Schulz'., Coordinator of Federal Programs 



Target Population Characteristics * Participants are middle and 
high school students between the ages of fifteen through twenty- 
one who meet eligibility criteria for special education programs • 
Program participants additionally must meet Texas rehabilitation 
criteria as follows: functional limitations, whether mental* or 
physical, which interfere with their ability to obtain, retain, 
or maintain employment. Additional characteristics require that 
the individual does not possess intellectual ability to graduate 
through mainstream education • 



Sponsorship : The program is sponsored by the Department of Oc- 
cupational Education and Technology, Texas Education Agency, 
Exemplary and Innovative Programs. 



Staffing Pattern ; The program is staffed by a vocational apprai- 
sal counselor, a vocational supervisor (5 percent time) , and a 
vocational administrator (5 percent time) . 



Program Objectives : The major program objective is to graduate 
from high school eighty-five percent of the handicapped students 
enrolled in vocational programs for the handicapped by: 

1. developing a vocational appraisal system which wi4i^ identify 
students 1 aptitude, interest, and motivation to succeed in 
pre-employment shops 

2. implementing group and individual counseling and career 

3. maintaining referral through the use of inservice programs 
4» developing a vocational diagnostic appraisal method 
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Types of Program Activities ; Program activities include: iden- 
tification of students with handicapping conditions, student. re- 
ferral to appropriate programming activity level, utilization of 
appropriate standardized aptitude tests and interest inventories, 
evaluation of Vocational Education for Handicapped programs with 
appropriate instrumentation, group and individual career guidance 
and counseling, inservice teacher instructional programs, and 
'development of simulated shop and instructional programs. 

Support Service s; Supportive services consists of individual and 
group career guidance and counseling for program participants. 
Teachers also receive inservice instruction from vocational ap- 
praisal counselors in concert with vocational instructors, aca- 
demic instructors and counselors. s * 

Evaluation : Written appraisal of program participants; attain- 
ment and successful matriculation provided by vocational assess- 
ment counselor are used to evaluate the program. Also, enroll- 
ment and completion data are maintained and submitted to the 
vocational administrator. 
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Program Title : Vocational Training for Deaf Adults 



A ddress : New York City Community College 

— 300 Jay -Street . 

Brooklyn, New York 11201 



Contact Person : Fannie Eisenstein, Associate Dean of Division 

; ' of Continuing Education and Extension Services 

Target Populations Characteristics ? The~deaf students in these 
programs are representative of an urban metropolitan area in 
terms of race, religion,, ethnic group and age. Some are em- 
ployed full-time, others come directly from high school, a few 
are returning to gainful employment from housekeeping activities; 
all come to upgrade their skills or to learn new skills. 

Sponsorship : Funds are provided by the Vocational Education Act 
Amendments' (VEA) of 1968, administered by the New York State Ed- 
ucation Department. 

S taffing Pattern ; The instructors for these courses may be either 
hearing-impaired or hearing individuals. They all have previous 
experience or training in the education and/or counseling of hear- 
ing impaired people. All classes are conducted in total communi- 
cation. Inservice seminars for instructors", tutors, and counselors 
are conducted all during the year to keep the staff current in 
educational and rehabilitation issues in deafness. 

V 

J 

Program Objectives ; Objectives of the program are to: 

1. give hearing impaired adults access to fields of employment 
which have been restricted as a result of bias and absence 
of educational opportunities 

2. .commit the resources of a major urban community college to 

the needs of the handicapped and assist faculty in the de- 
velopment of the necessary new educational techniques 

3. establish liaison with agencies, organizations, and employers 
to facilitate job placement and to provide feedback for 
curriculum development 
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Types of Program Activities ; Students may choose one of two 
tuition-free programs: clerical program (typing, record keep- 
ing, office machines, English, occupational counseling, and job 
placement) or technical program (electronic repair and mainten- 
tenance, English). Students attend .classes two evenings a week 
for thirty weeks. Each student has the option of attending .eight 
hours per week. ^Cour^es^ are held for one or two sessions per" 
week. Each session"' is two hours long. 

Support Services : Central to the programs is the close cooper- 
ation of the College 5 s Departments of Accountancy, Secretarial 
Science, and Electrical technology. They provide curricula out- 
lines, help to plan the program and act as advisory staff to . 
these programs. 
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Program title ; Vocational Varying" Exceptionalities (WE) 

Address : Gainesville High School 

1900 N.W. Thirteenth Street 
Gain Gainesville, Florida 32601 

a 

Contact Person: Bob Jones 



Target Population Characteristics : The high school program is 

designed to help mentally retarded, emotionally handicapped, 

and other exceptional students acquire employability skills. , ^ 

• < 

Sponsorship : The program generates its own funding through a 
weighted full-time equilvaler\t . formula. 

* * 

Staffing Pattern : The WE faculty consists of six teachers and 
four paraprofessionals* ■ 

• " \ ' . < 

Program Objectives : The program provides work skills and place- 
ment services to handicapped students. 

Types of Program Activities : An innovative activity in the 'tool 
technology" instructional area, called Project MIND, provides 
training in the use of the m^st common hand tools. TLis is ac- 
complished through the use of hands-on tasks on specially designed 
simulators, and the use of audio-visual techniques. The approach 
provides basic tool skills necess&ry for success in regular 
vocational programs, and for entry level positions in a large 
number of occupations. When the instructor determines that a 
student is ready to work, the instructor locates a job the stu- 
dent can handle. Two-thirds of these students are placed through 
the direct effort of the instructor; one-third are .placed with 
the aid of agehcies. Ninety percent of the seniors are employed. 

Support Services : Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) , Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the National 
association for Retarded Children help to provide placement. 
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Evaluation: Ninety-five percent of these exceptional students 
complete the school programs Eighty percent of the graduates 
that have completed the program are still on jobs. 
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Program Title : 



Vocational Village High School 



Address : 



5040 S.E. Milwaukie 
Portland, Oregon 97202 



Contact Person ; George Nordling, Principal 



Target Population Characteristic s: The high school serves a se- 
lect group of students who are academically, socio-economically , 
and culturally disadvantaged, and/or emotionally and/or physically 
handicapped. The population of approximately 250 students is 
fairly evenly dividied between girls and boys from sixteen to 
twenty-one years of age. About fifteen percent are minority stu- 
dents. 



Sponsorship ; The program is partially funded (twelve percent) 
by the State Department of Education. 



Staffing pattern : The staff consists of twenty teachers, one 
counselor, one social worker, one work experience coordinator, 
three instructional aides, clerical and secretarial staff, ad- 
ministrative assistance, and the principal. ^ 



Program Objectives : The three main goals of the school are to: 

1. provide students with entry-level skills in the job market 

2. enable students to graduate from high school with a regular - 
diploma ' 

3 . enable students to prepare for 1 the General Education Develop- 
ment (GED) examination 



T ypes of Program Activites : Vocational Village offers eight career 
clusters (industrial mechanics, electricity, graphics, foods, 
metals, office occupations, health occupations, and marketing) as 
well as the necessary academic classes required ,-f-pr a regular 
high school diploma. Instruction is individualized and competency 
based through "the use of job sheets. This allows students open- 
entry , open-exit and enables them to proceed at their own pace. 
The day school operates from 8:15 a.m. until 2:15 p.m. There is 
also an evening program 'from 4>30 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. for older 
students who work during the day. 
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MIGRANTS 

% Program Title : Academic Credit Exchange Program 



Address ; Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Old Capitol Building 
Olympia, Washington 98504 

Contact Person ; -Rau-1 de -i la- Rosa,- Supervisor . 

Migrant Education 



Target Population Characteristics : The program serves migrant 
youth that are or above eighth grade level."* The majority of 
students involved in the program are of Mexican-American descent. 
There are currently sixteen school districts involved in the pro- 
gram. 



Sponsorship : State funding opetates the program through Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act Title I migrant funds". 



Staffing Pattern : The project is staffed on' a part-time basis 
by the regular teaching staff from the district. Teachers are 
hired to teach basic courses such as English, mathematics, social 
studies, science, and physical education. One staff member 
; serves as "head teacher" and performs a variety of tasks includ- 
ing: scheduling, supervision, contact with home schools and with 
.home contact workers. Classroom aides ark a vital part of the 
program operation. It is necessary for staff to be bilingual due 
tQ the fact that many of the students speak Spanish but no En- 
glish. 



Program Objectives : Goals of the program are to: 

1. recruit Secondary migrant students who have been attending 
high schools in other states or areas of Washington and would 
otherwise not re-enroll in school 

2. re-enroll these students in alternative afternoon or evening 
classes 

3. correlate the students' high school schedule with that of 
their home school 

4. transfer the students' completed hiqh school credits to their 
home school 
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Types of Program Activities ; State recruitment staff and local 
district hoirie visitors work to inform students about the program 
through the use of posters and brochures. Students receive in- 
struction in English , English as a second language, mathematics, 
social science and physical education. The student teacher ratio 
is ten to one or less. Parent involvement is encouraged throuah 
the development of a Parent Advisory Council. 

Support Services : A contact worker is employed to maintain con- 
tinuous communication with students and their families. 

r 

Evaluation : National data indicate that migrant youth rank first 
in number of high school dropouts. The Academic Credit Exchanae 
Program reported a dropout rate of 2.5 percent. 
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MIGRANTS 



Program Title 
Address : 



L^arn and Earn Program. 



Florida Department of Education 

Regional Offices of Compensatory Education 

Region V 

2880 W. Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33311 



Contact Person : Clarence Jackson, Consultant 



Target Population Characteristics : A total of 395 students were 
served yithin the eight counties of Region V conducting the pro- 
gram 1 during the fiscal year of 1977-78. The population served 
included sixty to eighty percent Hispanics: ten to twenty per- 
cent Black (non-Hispanic) ; and five to ten percent White (non- 
Hispanic) . The students served are migrant youth thirteen years 
of age or older. 



Sponsorship : The program is federally funded and implemented in 
.various county school districts. 

Staffing Pattern : Learn and Earn Units are staffed with one 
teacher and one .teacher assistant. 



Program Objectives : The program was developed to provide migrant 
students with a, variety of vocational* options. ' 



Types of Program Activities : Students are presented with activi- 
ties to increase their career awareness; and help them to learn 
employability skills, salable job-entry skills; arid decision 
making skills. Additional areas of concern are enhancing self- 
awareness and self concepts, improving communication and math 
skills, an awareness of the world of work, and values clarifica- 
tion. The program activities also allow students to earn supple- 
mentary incomes. Students are provided with an individualized 
instructional program based on particular needs and interests. 

Students are involved in selecting the courses which they will 
study. Modules are developed to arrange the course into smaller 
segments to enhance learning. Students are provided instruction 
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in consumer education; locating, applying for, securing, and 
maintaining a job; career education,' and human relations and 
self-actualization. Students can receive on-the-job training 
for a maximum of ten hours per week. 



Specific performance objectives are written for the students with 
procedures for reaching the goals outlined. An evaluation pro-, 
cess is designed to measure the attainment of the written objec- 
tives.' Students are evaluated by use of teacher and employer, 
assessments,, review of Student Achievement Profiles and Employers/ 
Trainee Evaluation Form. 

A needs assessment is done to identify staff development needs of 
teachers and design a program to meet the needs. Training for 
teachers may include administrative aspects or record keeping, 
report writing, and the specifics of providing educational ser- 
vices to migrant youth. 



Support Services : Teachers initiate contact with community agen- 
cies as services are needed by students. 
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C. KEY AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 



The listing of key agencies and organizations includes names 
and addresses of appropriate agencies and organizations that can 
provide information and assistance to' vocational education prac- 
titioners who work with special needs learners. The agencies and 
organizations are presented in alphabetical order and grouped 
according to the specific subpopulations they serve. 

/The lights compiled are not all inclusive but are representa- 
tive of agehcies and organizations responsive to the educational 
and vocational needs of special needs subpopulations. The agen- 
cies and organizations listed serve the following special needs' 
subpopulations: 



American Indians 
Appalachian White 
Asian American 
Bilingual 
-Black American 



Corrections 

Gifted and Talented 

Handicapped 

Hispanic 

Migrant 



The agencies and organizations were identified through a 
review of resource guides; and contact with consultants, agen- 
cies, and practitioners in the field. 
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Ethnic/Racial Minorities - AMERICAN INDIANS 
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Acoma Pueblo 
P.O. Box 64 

San Fidel, New Mexico 87049 

All-Indian Pueblo Council 
1000 Indian School Road, N.W. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87107 

American Friends Service 
160 North Fifteenth Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 

American Indian Business Association 
1124 West Granville 
Chicago, Illinois 60660 

American Indian Center 

475 Ceciar Street 

Si. Paul, Minnesota 55102 

American Indian Center 
1114 West Sixth Street 
Sioux City, Iowa 51103 

American Indian Center 
738 West Sheridan Road 
Chicago, Illinois 60613 

American Indian Center 

3060 Sixteenth Street 

San Francisco, California 94118 

American Indian Club 
Box 261 

Willimantic, Connecticut 05226 

American Indian Foundation 
205 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

^ American Indian Information and Action Group 
1414 North Twenty-Seventh Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53208 

American Indian Scholarships, Inc. 

P.O. Box 1106 

;Taos, New Mexico 87571 
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Americans for Indian Opportunity 
Plaza Del Sol Building 
600 Second Street, n.W. 
Suite 403 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87102 

Arapahoe Tribes 
P.O. Box 217 

Fort Washakie, Wyoming 82514 

Blackfeet Tribe 
P.O. Box 850 

Browning, Montana 59417 , 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

1951 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20245 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Haskell Indian Junior College 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Jicariuz Apache Tribe 
Department of Education 
Duke, New Mexico 87528 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Office of Indian Education Programs 
Indian Education Resources Center 
Box 1788 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 

Center on Urban and Minority Affairs 
955 South Western Avenue 
„Los' Angeles, California 90006 

Cherokees of Oklahoma 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Tahiequah Agency 
P.O. Box 459 

Tahiequah, Oklahoma 74464 

Cheyenne and Arapahoe Tribes 
P.O. Box 38 

Concho, Oklahoma 73022 

Chickasaw Nation 

6033 Glencove Place 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73132 
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Coalition of Indian Controlled School Boards 
811 Lincoln, Suite 4 
Denver, Colorado 80203 



Coalition of Native Tribes 
232 North Charter Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

Coeur D'Alene Tribe 
Plummer, Idaho 83851 

Colorado River Tribes 
Route 1, Box 23-B 
Parker, Arizona 84344 

Colville Tribes 
P.O. Box 150 

Nespelem, Washington 99155 

Committee for Indian Youth 
26 39 University Avenue 
' St. Paul, Minnesota 55114 

Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes 
Tribal Credit Department 
Star Route 

Dixon, Montana 59381 

Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs 
P.O. Box 548 

Warm Springs, Oregon 97761 

Crow Tribe 

Crow Indian Agency 

Crow Agency, Montana ■ 59022 

Department of Higher Education 
Navajo Divi-sion of Education 
P.O. Drawer S 

Window Rock, Arizona 86516 

Five Civilized Tribes Loans 
Muskogee County Indian Credit Association 
^Muskogee Area Office 
Muskogee , Oklahoma 74401 

Fort Mohave 
P.O. Box 798 

Needles, California 92363 
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Fort Peck Tribes 

P.O. Box 1627 

Poplar, Montana 59255 

Gila River Community Council 

P.O. Box 97 . 

Sacaton, Arizona 85247 

Hoopa Valley Tribe 
P.O. Box 817 

Hoopa, California 95546 

Hualapai Tribe 
P.O. Box 168 

Peach Springs, Arizona 86434 

Illinois Indian Training and Employment 
1124 West Granville 
Chicago, Illinois 60660 

Indian /Center" 
722 North Beacon 
Dallas, Texas 75214 

Indian Center 
1900 Boren Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98101 

Indian Center 
2600 Church Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44113 

Indian Center 
727 Hennepin 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440 

Indian Center 

600 South New Hampshire 

Los Angeles, California 90005 

Indian Center 
225 Valencia 

San Francisco, California 94103 

Indian Center 

376 North First Avenue 

Phoenix, Arizona 85003 

Indian Community Center 
2308 South Balfour Boulevard 
Spokane, Washington 99206 
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Indian Community Center 
2308 South Balfour Boulevard 
Spokane, Washington 99206 

Indian Community Center 
1957 Farnum 

Omaha , Nebraska 68131 

Indian Guidance Center 
1718 Third Street, North 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404 

Indian Health Service Headquarters 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, Maryland 20852 

Indian Higher Education Consortium 
1626 High Street 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

Indian Opportunity, Center 
1433 N.W. Fifth 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73106 

Indian Opportunity Center 
555 Constitution Avenue 
Norman , Oklahoma 73069 

Indian Student Association 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 

Indian Studies Center 
1817 East Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21231, 

Indian Youth Council 
Box 892 

Gallup, New Mexico 87301 

Indian Youth Council 
Box 118 

Schurz, Nevada 89427 

Institute for the Development of Indian Law 
925 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Suite 200 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
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Kalispel Tribe 
Box 38 

Usk,* Washington 99180 

Laguna Pueblo 
Box 184 

Laguna, New Mexico 87026 

Lower Brule Sioux Tribe ' 
Lower Brule, South Dakota 57548 

Major's Task Force 
1927 Second Avenue 

South Minneapolis, Minnesota 55411 

Mescalero Apache Tribe 
Box 176 

Mescalero, New Mexico 88340 

Mid-American All-Indian^Cgjrter 
650 North Seneca ^ 
Wichita, Kansas 67203 

Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 
Education Division 
Box 217 

Cass Lake, Minnesota 56633 

Mississippi Bank, of Choctaws 
Tribal Office Building 
Route 7, Box 21 

Philadelphia, Mississippi 39350 

Mother Butler Indian Center 

Box 788 / 

Rapid city, Sout!h Dakota 57701 

National Adyisory Counsel on Indian Education 
425 Thirteenth Street, N,W, 
Suite 326 • 4 
Washington, D.C. 20004 

National Congress of American Indians 
1430 K* Street, N,W. r 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

National Indian Brotherhood 
130 Albert -Street 6^0 
t>fe4^wa, Ontario KIP 5G8 
Canada 



National Indian Education Association 
1115 Second Avenue, South • 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55403 

National Indian Training and Research Center 
.2121 South Mill Avenue 
Suite 204 

Tempe, Arizona 85212 

National Indian Youth Council 
3102 Central Avenue, S.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico t 87107 

National Indian Youth Council * 

201 Hermosa, N.E. *' 
Ar&uquerque, New Mexico 87108 

National Tribal Chairmen's Association- • 
1701 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. , 
Washington, ' D.C. 20006 

Native American Committee 
1362 West, Wilson 
Chicago, Illinois 60640 

Native American Rights Fund 

1506* Broadway 

Boulder, Colorado < 80302 

Native American Student Association 
Ft. Steilacoom Community College 
P.O. Box 99186 ' 
Tacoma, Washington 98499 

Native American Task Force for Vocational Education 

1626 High Street 

Denver, Colorado 80218 : 

Nez Peyce Tribe" 

Nez Perce. Tribal Executive Committee 
Box 305 * 
Lapwai, Idaho 83540 

Northern Cheyenne 
Box 128 

Lame Deer/ Montana 59043 

Office of Indian Opportunity * Referral Center 
1410 East Forty-Sixth Street, North 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74126 * 
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Oglala Sioux Tribe 
Box 468 

Pine Ridge, South Dakota 57770 • 

Papago Tribe 
P.O. Box 837 
Sells, Arizona 85634 

Pojoaque Pueblo 
Route 1, Box 71 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 

Pyramid Lake Paiute Tribe 

P.O. Box 256 

Nixon, Nevada 89424 ♦ 

Quinault Tribe 
Box 1118 

Taholah, Washington 98587 

Rapid City Indian Service Council 
201 Wright Street 
P.O. Box 2029 

Rapid City,* South Dakota 57709 

Seminole County Indian Credit Association 

P.O. Box 1060 

Wewoka, Oklahoma 74884 

Seneca Nation 
P.O. Box 350 

Salamanca* New York 14 779 

Shophone Tribe 
P.C ' x 217 

Ft. is^shakie, Wyoming 82514 

Shoshone-Bannock Tribes 

P.O. Box 20 3 

Ft. Hall, Idaho 83203 

Society for American Indian Studies 
P.O. Box 443 
Hurst, Texas 76053 

Southwest Association, Indian Affairs 
Box 1964 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 

Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute 
Box 10146 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87114 



Southwestern Michigan Indian Center 
204 Crescent Street 
Watervilet, Michigan 49098 

Special Educatipn 

Navajo Division of Education 

Box 308 

Window Rock, Arizona 86515 

Spokane Tribe 
P.O. Box 389 

Wellpinit, Washington 99040 

Standing Rock Sioux Tribe 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Standing Rock Agency 
Ft. Yates, North Dakota 58538 

Tulalip Tribe 

6700 Totem Beach Road 

Marysville, Washington 98270 

Umatilla Tribe 
P.O. Box 520 

Pendleton, Oregon 97801 

United Indian Center 

4 35 N.W. Twenty-Second Avenue 

Portland, Oregon 97210 

United Indians of all Tribes 
619 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98101 

United Native Americans 

2150 Taylor Street 

San Francisco, California 941(f8 

United Native Americans 
Box 39925 

Los Angeles, California 90039 

United Scholarship Service 
Box 18285 

Capital Hill Station 
Denver, Colorado 80218 

Uta Tribe 
P.O. Box 195 

Fort Duchesne, Utah 84026 
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White Mountain ApacKe 
P.O. Box 708 

Whiteriver, Arizona 85941 

Yakima Nation 
P.O. Box 632 

Toppenish, Washington 98948 



Ethnic/Racial Minorities' - APPALACHIAN WHITES 



Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
P.O. Box 1348 

Charleston, West Virginia 25325 

Appalachian Regional Commission 
Education Division 
1666 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
WashingtQn, D. C. 20235 

U 

Buckeye Hills-Hocking Valley Regional Development District 
Suite 410, St. Clair Building 

216 Putnam Street - ' 

Marietta, Ohio 45750 ' 

Department of Economic and Community Development 
P.O. Box 1001 y % 

Columbus, Ohio 432x6 

U.S. Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Seventh & D Streets, S.W. 
ROB Building #3, Room ^131 

Washington, D.C. 202*02 m 

Ohio Appalachian Cooperative for Educational Services 
Drawer J 

Mt. Orab, Ohio 45154 

Ohio Mid-Eastern Governments Association 
326 Highland Avenue 
P-O. Box 130 

Cambridge, Ohio 43725 x 

Ohisi .Mid-Eastern Regional Education Service Agency 

c/o Jefferson County Schools 

Courthouse 

Steubenville, Ohio 43952 

The Ohio Urban Appalachian Council 
1015 Vine Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

Ohio Valley Regional 'Development Commission 
740 Second Street 
Griffin Hall 
Portsmouth, Ohio 45662 
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South Central Ohio Regional Education Service Agency 
c/o Pike County Board of Educatioh 
Piketon, Ohio 45661 

South Eastern Ohio Regional Education Service Acency 
52 University Terrace 
Athens, Ohio 45701 
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Ethnic/Racial Minorities - ASIAN AMERICANS 



American Academy of Asian Studies 
• 134 Church Street 
San Francisco, California 94114 

Asia Society 

112 East Sixth Street 
New York, New York 10021 

Asian American Librarians Association 
c/o Koboyski 

113 Eleventh Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94118 

Asian American .Studies Center 
Box 24A43 
„ Los "Angeles, California 94104 

Asian Benevolent Corps 
2142 F Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 

Asian Cultural Exchange Foundation 
712 Twelfth Street, N.W. , 
Washington, D.C* 20001 

Association for Asian Studies 
One Long Hall 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Association of Asian American Chambers of Commerce 
P.O. Box 2801 
Washington, D.C. 20013 

Bay Area China Education Project 
P.O. Box 2373 

Stanford, California 94305 

California Institute of Asian Studies 
Cultural Integration Fellowship 
3494 Twenty-First Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

The Center for Far Eastern Studies 

The University of Chicago 

Kelly Hall 403 

5848 University Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60637 
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China Institute in America 

125 East Sixty-Fifth 

New York, New York 10021 

Chinese American Citizens Alllahce ' 
415 Bamboo Lane / 
Los Angeles, California 90012 

Chinese American Librarians Association 
P.O. Box 444 

Oak Park, Illinois 60303 

Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Association 

171 Third Avenue ^ 

New York, New York * 10003 

Chinese Development Council 

5 Division Street 

New York, New York 10002 

Chinese, Women's Association 

13541 Emperor Drive 

Santa Anna, California 92705 

Chinese Women's Benevolent Association 
22 Pill street, No. 3 
New York, New York 10013 

East Asian Journalism Program 
Graduate School of Journalism 
Journalism Building 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 10027 

Japanese American Citizens League 

1765 Sutter Street 

San Francisco, California 94115 

Korena Cultural Freedom Foundation 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



T 5 a Eas? C qfv^v a S d ?h U c heaS 5 ASia Wornen ' s Association of the USA 

I a East Sixty-Sixth Street 

New York, New York 10021 

II Sino- American Amity Fund 
J 86 Riverside Drive 

New York, New York 10024 
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BILINGUALS 



Alaskan Native Language Material Development Center 
University of Alaska 
Rural Education Affairs 
2223 Spenard Road 
Anchorage, Alaska 9950 3 

Arizona Bilingual Material Development Center 
UniversLty of Arizona 
1434 E^ast Second Street 
.Tucson, Arizona 85721 

Asian r\merican Bilingual Center 
Berkeley Unified .School District 
2168 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley, California 84074 

Asian Bilingual Material Center 
Kaufman and Broad Building, Suite 404 
10801 National Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90064 

Asian Bilingual Curriculum Development *Center 

Seton Hall University 

4400 South Orange Street 

South Orange, New Jersey 07079 

Berkeley Resource Center 
Berkeley Unified School District 
2168 Shattuck Avenue, Second Floor 
Berkeley, California 94074 

Bilingual Education Program 
Houston Independent School District 
3830 Richmond 
Houston, Texas 77027 

* 

Bilingual Education Technical Assistance Center 
Tacoma School District #10 
P.O. Box 1357 

Tacoma, Washington 98401 • 

Bilingual Education Training Resource Center 

Institute for Cultural Pluralism 

5544% Hardy Avenue 

San Diego, California 92T82 
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Bilingual Materials Development Center 
6000 Camp Bowie Road 
Fort Worth, Texas 76107 

Bilingual Training Resource Center 

University of Washington ■ 

College of Education 

122 Miller Hall 

Seattle, Washington 98195 

Bilingual Vocational Training Program 

Canadialp Valley Area Vo-Tech~School , District #6 

El Reno, Oklahoma 73036 

Center for the Study" of Evaluation 
UCLA Graduate School of Education 
145 Moore Hall 

Los Angeles, California 90G24 

.The China/ Institute in America, Inc. 
125 .East /65th Street 
New York/ New York 10021 

Comprehensive Educational Assistance Center 
California State University at Fullerton 
800 North State College Boulevard 
Fullerton, California 92634 

Cross-Cultural Resource Center 

California State University, Sacramento 

Department of Anthropology 

6000 "J" Street 

Sacramento, California 95819 

Dissemination and Assessment Center 
California State University — Los Angeles 
5151 State Uni ver s i ty Dr i ve 
Los Angeles, California 90032 

Dissemination and Assessment Center 

Lesley College and (Fa>ll River Public Schools) 

29 Everett Street 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 

Dissemination and Assessment Center for Bilingual Educati 
Education Service Center—Region XIII 
Program Development Division 
7 703 North Lamar Boulevard 
Austin, Texas 78752 
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Education Development" Center 

55 Chapel Street 

Newton, Massachusetts 02160 

Federation of Bilingual Training Resource Centers 
PWU Station Box 23778 
Denton, Texas 76204 

( 

Florida Migratory Child Compensatory Program 
Migrant Education Section- 
State Department of Education 
Knotts Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

Head Start Program 

The Administration for Children, Youth and Families 
Office of Human Development Services 
300 South Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

Integrated Bilingual Demonstration Projects for High Schools 
New York City Board of Education 
Office of High School 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 

Bilingual Vocational Training Program 
Kuskokwin Community College 
Bethel, Alaska 99559 

Little Wound School Board, Inc. 
Pine Ridge Reservation 
Kyle, South Dakota 57752 

Merit Center 

Temple University 

Ritter Hall Annex, Room 434 

Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122 

Midwest Office for Materials Development 
Board of Trustees 
University of Illinois 
College of Education 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

Midwest Resource £enter for Bilingual/Bicultural Education 

Bilingual Education Service Center 

500 South Dwyer Avenue 

Arlington Heights, Jllinois 60005 
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Miltilingual-Multicultural Materials Development Center — Califor- 
nis State 

Polytechnic University, Pomona 
Office of Teacher Preparation 
3801 West Templ,e Avenue 
Pomona, California 91768 

The National Center for the Development of Bilingual Curriculum — 
Dallas 

Dallas Independent School District 
Nathan Adams School 
3700 Ross Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 752Q4 

National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 
1500 Wilson Boulevard 
Suite 802 

Rosslyn, Virginia 22209 

National Materials Development Center for French and Portuguese 
16 8 South River Road 
Bedford, New Hampshire 03102 

Native American Materials Development Center 
407 Rio Grande Boulevard, N.W, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 

New England Bilingual Training Resource Center 
Boston University 

School of Education ^ 
765 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 

New England Multilingual-Multicultural Teaching Resource Center 

Providence School Department 

Summit Avenue School 

86 Fourth Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 02906 

Northeast Center for Curriculum Development 
City of New York Board of Education 
Community School District #7 
778 Forest Avenue 
Bronx, New York 104 56 

Office of Bilingual Education 
400 Morgland Avenue, S.W. 
Reporter's Building #421 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
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The Office of Bilingual Vocational" Education 
Room 5026 

Seventh & D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Pacific Area Languages Materials Development Center 
University of Hawaii 

c/o Department of English as a Second Language (ESL) 
1890 West West Broad 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

Ramah Navaio Bilingual/Vocational Training Project 
Adult Education Program 
Ramah, New Mexico ' 87321 

Regional Bilingual Training Resource Center 
City of New^York Board of Education 
Center for "Bilingual Education 
110 Livingston Street 
Room 2^:4 

Brooklyn, New York 11202 

Salisbury Center 
Westbury, New York 11590 

South Central Bilingual Resource Center 
Region XIII Education Service Center 
7703 North Lamar Boulevard 
Austin, Texas 78752 

Southwest Bilingual Education Training Resource Center 
The University of New Mexico - 
College of Education 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
211 East Seventh Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educational Research and 

Development 

4665 Lampson Avenue 

Los Alamitos, California 90720 

Spanish Curricula Development Center 
7100 N.W. Seventeenth 
Miami, Florida 33147 

Texas Association for Bilingual Education 
c/o Texas State Teachers' Association 
Austin, Texas 78701 
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University of Southwestern Louisiana Bilingual-Bicultural 
Resource ' Center * 
University of Southwestern Louisiana 
East University Avenue 
Lafayette, Louisiana 70504 

University of Utah Bilingual Resource Center 
Academic Affairs 
University of Utah 
^Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 
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Ethnic/Racial Minorities - BLACK AMERICANS 



A Better Chance, Inq.. 

1Q28 * Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Suite 616 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Afro-American Cultural Foundation 

255 Groves Street 

White Plains, New York 10601 

American Friends Service Committee 
160 North Fifteenth Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 19102 

'Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
315 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 10016 

Association for the Study of Afro-American Life and History 
1401 Fourteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

Black Affairs Center 

1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 

Suite 508 

Washington, E).C. 20005 

Black Child Development Institute 
1028 Cpnnecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Suite 514 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Black Christians Education Resources Center , 
475 Riverside Drive, Seventh Floor 

New York, New York 10027 , 

Black Economic Research Center 
112 West 120th Street 
New York, New York 10030 

Black Librarians Caucus 

Reference Department 

c/o Roosevelt University Library 

4 30 South Michigan 

Chicago, Illinois 60605 
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Black Students Psychological Association 
Department of Psychology 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01003 

Black Women 1 s Association 
P.O. Box 193 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15230 

Black World Foundation 
P.O. Box 908 

Sausalito, California 94965 

Catholic Scholarship for Negroes 

73 Chestnut Street 

Springfield, Massachusetts 01103 

✓ 

Caucus of Black Sociologists 
Department of Sociology 
University o Washington 
Seattle, Washington 98195 

Center for Educational Research at Stanford 
School of Education 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 94305 

Center for Social Organization of Schools 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th Street 
New / York, New York 10030 

Council on Interracial Books for Children 

1841 Broadway 

New York, New York 1002 3 

Follow through Program 
U.S. Office of Education 
ROB #3, Roofr 364 2 
Seventh & D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Graduate Fellowships for Black Americans 
National Fellowship Fund 
795 Peach tree Street, N.E. 
Suite 4 84 

Atlanta, Georgia 30308 



Institute of the Black World 
87 Chestnut Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 30314 

Johnson Publishing Company 
820 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 

Minority Research Center 
117 R Street, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

National Alliance of Black School Educators 
P.O. Box 22613 

Sacramento, California 95831 

National Association for jAf rican-American Education 

East 131st Street 

New York, New York 10037 

National Association for the Advancement of 'Black Americans 
in Vocational Education 
218 Lane Hall 

Blacksburg, Virginia 24061 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
1790 Broadway 

New York, New York 10019 — - 

National Association of Black Manufacturers 
16?5 I Street, N.W. 

Suite 918 *4 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

National Association of Negro Business and Professional Women 1 
Clutis , ^ 

1843 Chelan Street 
Flint, Michigan 48503 

National Association of Vocational Education Special Needs 

Personnel 

54 Langer Circle 

West St. Paul, Minnesota 55118 

National Black Scxence Students Organization 

City College of New York 

133ird Street and Conyent Avenue 

New York, New York 100 31 
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National Council of Negro Women 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students 
6 East Eighty-Second Street. 
New York, New York 10028 

Opportunities Industrialization Centers of America 
Green & v Coulter Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19144 

Talent Search — Upward Bound 
ROB #3, Room 4642 
Seventh & D Streets, S,W. 
Washington, D.C, 20202 

United Scholarship Service 
P.O. Box^l8285 
Capitol Kill Station 
Denver, Colorado 80218 

Urban League 

55 East Fifty-Second Street 
New York, New York 10022 

Work Incentive Program 
601 D Street, N.W. 
Room 5100 

Washington, D.C. 20213 
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CORRECTIONS 



Alston Wilkes Society 
P.O. Box 363 

Columbia, South Carolina 29202 

American Asspciation of Correctional Psychologists 
Mental Health Research Institute 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

American Association of Wardens and Superintendents 
Arizona State Prison 
Box 629 

Florence, Arizona 85232 

American Correctional Association 

4321 Hartwick Road 

College Park, Maryland 20740 

Association of State Correctional Administrators 
Department of Offender Rehabilitation 
1311 Winewobd Boulevard 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 

Bureau of Prisons 

320 First Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20534 

North Central Regional Office 
Bureau of Prisons 
K.CI. Bank Building * 
8800 N.W. 112th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64153 

Bureau of Prison^ 

Northeast Regional Office 

Scott Plaza II 

Industrial Highway 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19113 

Bureau of Prisons 
South Central Regional Office 
3883 Turtle Creed Boulevard 
Dallas, Texas 75219 
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Bureau of Prisons 
Southeast Regional Office 
Building No. 300 
Greenbriar Office Park 
3500 Greenbriar Parkway, S.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30331 

Bureau of Prisons 

Western Regional Office 

330 Primrose Road, Fifth Floor 

Burlingame, California 94010 \ * 

Commission on Accreditation for Corrections 
6110 Executive Boulevard 
Suite 750 

Rockville, Maryland 20852 

Committee for Prisoner Humanity and Justice 

1414 Fo urth Street 

San Rafael, California 94901 

Correctional Education Association 
Box 40 

Huntsville, Texas 77340 

Correctional Service Federation — U.S.A. 
114 East Thirtieth Street 
New York, New York * 10016 

Court Employment Project 
346 Broadway 

New York, New York 10013 

The Fortune Society 

29 East Twenty-Second Street 

New York, New York 10010 

Friends of the Superior Court % 
613 G Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

Helping Industry Resolve Employment Disabilities (HIRED) 
1009 Nicollet Mall 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 554 03 

International Juvenile Officers* Association 

1005 West Main Street 

St. Charles, Illinois 60174 
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Missouri Correction Association 

12590 Fee Fee Road 

St. Louis, Missouri 63141 

National Association of Justice 

1776 Broadway 

New York, New York 10019 

National Association of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies 
North Central Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46220 

National Clearinghouse on Offender Employment Restrictions 
American Bar Association 
1705 DeSales Street, N.W. 
Suite 600 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
Continental Plaza 
411 Hackensack Avenue 
Hackensack, New Jersey 07601 

National Jail Association 
1036 South Highland Street 
Arlington, Virginia* 22204 

National Juvenile 'Detention Association 
2600 East Twenty-Third Street 
Topeka, Kansas 66605 

National Offender Contact Center 
P.O. Box 81826 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68501 

National Yokefellow Prison Ministry 
112 Old Trail N 

Shamokin Dam, Pennsylvania 17^76 

Osborne Association 
114 East Thirtieth Street 
New York, New York 10016 

Re-En.try, inc. * 
P.O. Box 815 

Anderson, Indiana 46014 

Rehabilitation Research Foundation 
Box 266 

Canton, Missouri 63435 
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7th Step Foundation 
2644 Colerain Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45214 

Supported Work Program for Women Offenders 
Wider Opportunities for Women 
X649 K Street, N.W., Fourth Floor 
Wa sh ing ton, D.C. 20006 

Transition, Inc. 

1150 S.W. Twenty-Second Street 

Miami, Florida 33129 

Second Chance Halfway House 
3901 Kratzville Road 
Evansville, Indiana 47710 

Volunteer Prison League 

340 West Eighty-Fifth Street \ 

New York, New York 10024 \ 

' ^ \ 

Vocational Foundation, Inc. \ 
44 East Twenty-Third Street ! 
New York, New York 1001 0 

Woman for Justice 
624 West Alabama 
Houston, Texas 77006 

Women Offenders Resource Center 
501 N.W. Twenty-Seventh 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 7 310 5 

Women's Prison Association 

110 Second Avenue 

New York, New York 10003 
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GIFTED AND TALENTED 



Alliance for Arts Education 

John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Art 
2700 F Street, N.W. 
Kashington, D.C. 20007 

The American Association for Gifted Children 

15 Gramercy Park 

New York, New York 10003 

American MENSA Limited 

1701 West Third 

New York, New York 10903 

The Association for the Gifted 
The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 

California Association for the Gifted 
School of Education 

California State University at Long Beach 
Long Beach, California 90801 

California Parents for the Gifted 
5521 Reseda Boulevard, Suite 10 
Tarzana, California 91356 

Commission on Presidential Scholars 
4ft0 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Room 1158 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Connecticut Association for the Gifted 
Southern Connecticut State College 
New Haven, Connecticut 06515 

Consultant for Gifted and Talented 
Nebraska State Department of Education 
233 South Tenth Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

Consultant, Gifted and Talented Division 
Minnesota State Department of Education * 
500 Cedar Avenue 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
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Consultant for Mentally Gifted 
California State Department of Education 

721 Capitol M^ll 

Sacrairento, California 95814 

Consultant for Mentally Gifted 
California State Department of Education 
214 West First Street, Room 803-A 
Los Angeles, California 90012 

Consultant for Gifted and Talented 
Connecticut State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 2219 

Hartford, Connecticut 06115 

Consultant for the Gifted' 

Florida State Department of Education 

319 Knott Building 

Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

Consultant for the (Sifted 

Georgia State Department of Education 

State Office Building 

Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) 
Talented and Gifted 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 

The Council of State Directors of Prograrrs for the Gifted 
Florida State Department of Education 
319 Knott Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

Creative Education Foundation 
1300 Elmwood Avenue 
Buffalo, New York 14222 

Education for the Gifted 

Special Education, Department of Education 
Roger Williairs Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 02908 

ERIC Clearinghouse for the Gifted and Talented 
The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 
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Executive High School Internships 

680 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 

Explorers 1 Club 

46 East Seventieth Street 

New York, New York 10021 

Florida Association for the Gifted 
University of Southern* Florida 
Special Education 
Tampa, Florida 33620 

Gifted Child Association of San Fernando Valley 
17915 Ventura Boulevard #230. 
Encino, California 91316 

The Gifted Child Research Institute 
300 West Fifty-Fifth Street 
New York, New York 10019 

Gifted Child Section 

North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 

The Gifted Child Society, Ii^c. 
59 Glen Gray Road 
Oakland, New Jersey 074 36 

Gifted Students Foundation 
12810 Killcrest Avenue #120 
Dallas, Texas 75230 

Georgia Association for Gifted Education 

P.O. Box 557 

Alamo, Georgia 30411 

Intellectually Gifted Child Study Group 
Education Division 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

Intertel 

207 West Leith Street 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 46807 

Michigan Association for the Academically Talented, Inc 
517 Chamberlain Street 
Flushing, Michigan 484 33 
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Minnesota Council for the Gifted 
4567 Gaywood Drive 
Minnetonka, Minnesota 55331 

Multi-State Consortium for the Gifted 
4 Department of Public Instruction 
126 Langdon Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 

National Association for Gifted Children 
Route 5, Box 630A 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 71901 i /, 

National Association of Gifted Children and Adults (NAGGA) 
P080 Springvalley Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45236 

National Honor Society 
1904 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22090 

National Merit Scholarship Corporation 
99 Grove Street 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 

National State Leadership Training Institute on the Gifted 
and Talented 

316 West Second Street, Suite 708 
Los Angeles, California 90012 

Nebraska Association far the Gifted 
Lincoln Public Schools 
Administration Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

Northeast Exchange 

Educatidnal Improvement Center 

New Jersey Department of Education 

RD 4, Box 209 

Sewell, New Jersey 08080 

Office of the Gifted and Talented 
U.S. Office of Education 
Donohoe Building 
400 Sixth & D Streets, S.W. 
Room 3827 

Washington, D.C. 20202 
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Office of the Gifted and Talented 
U.S. Office of Education, Region I 
John F. Kennedy Federal Building 
Government Cente-r 
Boston, Massachusetts 02203 

Office of the Gifted and Talented . 

U.S. Office of Education, Region II 

Federal Building, Room 3954 

26 Federal Plaza 

New York, New York 10007 

Office of the Gifted and Talented, Region II 
State Education Department 
•Room 314A, Main Building 
Albany, New York 12224 

Office of the Gifted and Talented 
U.S. Office of Education, Region III 
401 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19108 

Office of the Gifted and Talented 
U.JS. Office of Education, Region IV 
50 Seventh Street, N„E. 
Room 550 

Atlanta, Georgia 20223 

Office of the Gifted and Talented 
U.S. Office of Education, Region V 
HEW-OE Thirty-Second Floor 
300 South Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

Office' of the Gifted and Talented 
U.S. Office of Education, Region VI 
1114 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 75202 

Office of the Gifted and Talented 
U.S. Office of Education, Region VII 
Federal Office Building 
601 East Twelfth Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 

Office of the Gifted and Talented 
U.S. Office of Education, Region VIII 
Federal Office Building, Room 9017 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
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Office of the Gifted and Talented 
U,S« Office of Education, Region IX 
Federal Office Building 
50 Fulton Street 

San Francisco, California 94102 

Office of, the Gifted and Talented 
U.S. Office of Education, Region X 
Mail Stop 628 

1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98101 

Ohio Association for Ahe Gifted 
2 320 McKinley Avenue 
Lakewood , Oh io 4410 7 

Pennsylvania Association for the Study and Education of the 
Mentally* Gifted 
Wilkes College 

Wilkes-Barre , Pennsylvania 18703 
Programs for the Gifted 

Illinois State Office of Public Instruction 
316 South Second Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Programs for the Gifted and Talented 
Pennsylvania Department .of Education 
P.O. Box 911 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 

Special Education 

State Department of Education 

1322 East Grace Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23216 

State Advisory Committee for the Gifted and Talented 
Division of Curriculum Instruction 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympia, Washington 98504 

Structure of Intellect Institute 

214 Main Street 

El Segundo, California 90245 

Study of Mathematically Precocious Youth (SMPY) 
Department of Psychology 
127 Ames Hall 

The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
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Texas Association for the Education of the Gifted 
P.O. Box 547 
Austin, Texas 78767 
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Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
3417 Volta, Place, N.W. 
Washington,' D.C. 2000 7 

Ameripan Academy for Cerebral Palsy . 
1255 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. , 20036 

American Association for the Education of the Severely/Profoundly 

Handicapped 

P.O. Box 15287, 

Seattle, Washington 98115 

American Association of Mental Deficiency 
5201 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. ^ 
^ Washington, D.-C. 20D15 

American Association of Psychiatric Services for Children 
250, West Fifty-Seventh Street * 

New York, New York *100a9 * , 

American Association for Rehabilitation Therapy, Inc. 
P.O. Box 93 

North Little Rock, Arkansas* "72116 

American Association of 'Special Educators 
107-20 125th Street 
Richmond Hill, New York 11419 



^ 



! American Association of University Affiliated Programs for -the 



Developmentally Disabled 
1100, Seventeenth Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

if ■ 

American Association of Workers for the Blind 
1511 K Street, l^.W. 

Suite 637 ^ s 
Washington, D.C. 20005 , 

American .Coalition of Citizens with Disabilities, Inc. 
1346 Connecticut Avenue^ N.W. * 
Room 817 ~ 
Washington, D.C 20036 

American Congress of Rehabilitation Medicine 
30 North Michigan* Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois ^0602 
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American Council of the Blind 
1211 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Suite 506 
„ Washington., D.C. 20036 



American Deafness and Rehabilitation Association 
, 814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 
15 West' Sixteenth Street 
New York, New York 10011 

American Foundation for the Overseas Blind 

22 West Seventeenth Street v 

New York, New York 10011 

American Organization for Rehabilitation through Training 
Federation (ORT) 
817 Broadway 

New York, New York 10003 

American Physical Therapy Association 
1156 Fifteenth Street, N.W. ' 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

American Printing House for thfe Blind,. Inc. 
1839 Frankfort Avenue 
Louisville, Kentucky 40206 

American Rehabilitation Committee 
21 East Twenty-First Street 

New York, New York 10010 ' 

American Rehabilitation Counseling Association 
American Personnel and Guidance Association . 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W.' 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

American Rehabilitation Foundation ^ 
1800 Chicago Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota ♦ 55404 

American Speech and Hearing Association 
9030 Old Georgetown Road 
Washington, D.C. 2*0014 

American Speech and Hearing Association 

10701 Rockville Pike to _ 

Rockville, Maryland 20850 
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Association for Children with Learning Disabilities (ACLD) 
5225 Grace Street * 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15236 * 

Association for Education of ,the Visually Haxidicapped, Inc. 
919 Walnut Street — Fourth Floor 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 191Q7 
♦ 

Association of Rehabilitation -Facilities, Inc. - 
5530 Wisconsin Avenue, #955 
Washingtbn, D.C. 20015 

The Association on Hanc'i capped Student^ Service Programs in 
Postsecondary /fiducatior. * 
Services- for the Handicapped Students - 
. 102 Administration Building . 
Kent State University 
Kent, Qhio 44242 ' 

The Association on Handicapped Student Service Programs in 
Postsecondary Education ■ 
Specialized Student Services 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 62901 

Blinded Veterans Association 
1735 DeSales Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Braille Institute of America, Inc. 

741 North Vermont Avenue \ 

Los Angeles, California- 90029 ' 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
Office of Education 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare . 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C . 20202 

Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
1929 Bay view Avenue 

Toronto 17, Ontario, Qanada ^ 

» , "**"** 
Center for, Independent Living 
2539 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley,- California 94704 

Christian Record Braille Foundation, Inc. 
4444 South Fifty-Second Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68506 
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The Clearinghouse On The Handicapped 

Office of Information and Resources for .the Handicapped (DHEW) 
Room 3381), Hubert Humphrey Building 
200 Independence Avenue, S.W» 
Washington, D.C 20201 

Clovernook Printing House for the Blind 
7000 Hamilton" Avenue 
Cincinnati, .Ohio ' 45231 

The College for Teachers of the* Blind 

Royal School for the Blind 

Church Road, North 

Wavertree * 

Liverpool L15 6TQ, England 

Committee for the Haridicapped ' ' * 

People to People Program • 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. y 

Suite 610 LaSalle Building . * 

Washington, D.C. '20036 

* ■ 
The Council for Exceptional Children m n * 

1920 Association Drive, 
Restc^T, Virginia 22091 

Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf 
P.O. *Box 894 

Cdlumbi'a, Maryland 21044 * 

Council of State Administrators of. Vocational Rehabilitation 

1522 K Street, N.W. / 

Suite 610 " ■ 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

Crippled Children 's Service 
Bureau of Community Health Services 
^Public Health Service t " 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, Maryland 20852 



Deafness Rehabilitation R&T Center 

New York University 

80 Washington Square East ' 

New York, New York 10003 

Deafness Research Foundation 

366 Madison Avenue - ^ 

New York, New York 10017 / 
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Developmental Disabilities Office 
Office of Human Development 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
330 C Street, S.W. 
t Washington, D.C. 20201 

Disability Rights' Center 

1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. • • 

Washington, D.C. !20036 , 

Disabled American Veterans* National Headquarters 
P.O. Box 14301 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45214 

t 

Disabled American Veterans National Service and Legislation 

Headquarters 

807 Maine Avenue, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20024 V . 

« 

* Disabled in Action, ^Ltd. * 
175 Willbughby Street f 
Apartment 11-H ' ~ 

Brooklyn, New ?ork 11201 \ 

Division for the Blind and Physically -Handicapped 
Library of ^Congress , \ 

Washington, D.C. 20542 

Down J, s Syndrome Congress^ * 1 

1709 Frederick Street 
Cumberland, Maryland 21502 

Emp,loyment> and Training .Administration 

U.S. Department of Labor . * 
600 D Street, S.W. ' 
Washington, D.C. 20201 ' * 

4 

Epilepsy Foundation of America 
1828 L Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Episcopal Guild for the Blind 
157, Montague Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 

ERIC Clearinghouse of the Handicapped and 'Gifted' 
% 1920 Association Drive 
Res ton, Virginia 22091 
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Federation of Children with 'Special Needs 
120 Bqylston- Street * 
Room 338 * • 

Boston, Massachusetts 02116 * . 

Federation of the Handicapped, Xnc. 
211 West Fourteenth Street 
New York, New York 10011 . ! 

\ 

Fight for Sight, Inc. 

41 West Fifth-Seventh' Street 

New York, New York 10019 L 

Friends of Handicapped Children 

387*7 Shasta Street 

P.O. Drawer 99490 

San Diego, California 92109^ 

Gall^udet College 

Florida Avenue at Seventh Street, N.E. 
Washington, D.C: 20002 

Goodwill - Industries of America ■ 
9200 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20014 

Guide Doc} Foundation for the Blind 
109t19 Seventy-Second Avenue 
Forest Hills, New Yqrk < 11375*~ 

Guiding Eyes for the Blind, Inc. 
106 East Forty-First Street ^ 
New York, New. York 10017 

Handicapped^ Artists of America, Inc. 
8 Sandy Lane ' 

Salisbury*, Massachusetts 01950 

Handy-Cap Horizons, Inc. 
3250 East Loretta Drive 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46227 

Head Quarters AFMSC-SGPC 

Air Force Medical Science Center 

Brooks Air Force Base, Texas 78235 
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Housing Committee -for the Physically Handicapped, Inc. % 
c/o Department of Social Services 
Room 6111 

Harlem Hospital Center ■ ' 

506 Lenox Avenue 

New York, New^York 10037 - * 

Howe , Press of , Perkins School for the Blind 

175 Beacon Street 

Water town; Massachusetts 02172 

The Industrial Home for the Blind 1 
57 Willoughby Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 

institute for the Crippled and Disabled 'Rehabilitation aifoi * , 

Research Center.. ' 

340 East Twerxty- Fourth Street 

New York, -New York 10010 

Institute of Rehabilitation Medicine ' 
. Learning and Resources Facility * 
New -York University Medical Center * u - 

400 East Thirty-Fourth .Street • ' * ' 

NewiYork, New York 10016 . * ■ . 

International League of Societies for" the Mentally Handicapped 

Rue For^estiers 12 

B-1050" 

Brussels, • Belgium 

International Pare/its 1 Organization of 'the Alexander 'Graham Bell 
.Association for, the Deaf *-< * 
3417- Volta Place, N.W. * . ■ 1 * 

Washington, D.C. 20007' > 

International , Society for Rehabilitation of the Disabled 
219 East Forty-Fourth Street 
Ne^ York, New York 10017 

Jewish 'Braille Institute of America, Inc. 

110 East .Thirtieth Stre'et / - 4 

New Yorkj New York 10016 

Jewish Occupational Council 
1 14y Fifth Avenue H t 

New York, New York 10011 

John Milton Society for the Blind 

366 Fifth Avenue . 

New York, New York 10001 
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The Joint Handicapped Council • ' . " 

720 West 181st Street ' 
New York, New York 10033 ^ 

•Junior National Association* of the^Deaf ♦ , 
Gallaudet ^College • * 
^Seventh and Florida Avenue, U.E. 
Washington, D.CU^ 20002 

Louis* Braille Foundation ^fQr Blind Musicians, Inc. 
112 East Nineteenth. Stree't , 
New York, New York 10003 

Matilda Ziegler Magazine ,£or the Blind * * 
20 West Seventeenth Street ^ 
New Yprk, New York 10011 " • 
* 

Multi-Resource Center 
1900 Chicago Avenue, South 
Minneapolis , .Minnesota 55404 

> Muscular 'Dystrophy Association of America, Inc. , . / 

810 'Seventh Avenue 

New York, New' York 10019 - 

National . Accreditation Council for Agencies 'Serving the Blind 
and Visually Handicapped / 

79 Madison Avenue . * . " • 

New York, New York 10016 

National Amputation Foundation 

12-45 150th Street ' - 

Whites tone, Long Island, New York 113S7* ; % 

National Association for Mental Health,. Inc. 
1800 North Kent Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 . 

\ 

National Association for Retarded Citizens 
2709 Avenue *E, East 
P.O. Box 6109 

Arlington, Texas- 76011 + 

National Association for Visually Handicapped, Inc. 
3201 Balboa Street ** * 

San Francisco, California 94121 

National Association of Hearing and Speech Agencies 

814 Thayer Avenue. 

Silver Spring/ Maryland 20910 
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National Association of State Directors of Special Education 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

National Association of State Mental Health Proaram Directors, 
,1001 Third Street, S/W. 4 ' '" 

Washington,, D.C. 20024 • 

National Association of the Deaf .v 

814 Thayer Avenue a 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910/ 

National Association of the Physically Handicapped 
2 810 Terrace Road^ S.E. * 
Apartment A-465 

Washington, D.C. 2P020 , % 

National Association of Vocational Education Special Needs 
Personnel v • m m 

54 Langer Circle , * , 

West St. Paul, Minnesota 55118 4 * * 

National Braille Association * . > 
86 Godwin Avenue r 
Midland Park, New Jersey 07432 

National Braille Press, Inc. * ■ * 

S8 Saint Stephen Street ^ , ^ 

Boston, Massachusetts 02115 

National Center for Deaf-Blinu Youths arid Adults 
105 Fifth Avenue 
New Hyde Park 

Long Island, New York. 11040 

National Center for .Health Services N Rese^rch 
5 6 Op Fisher^ Lane 
Rockville, Maryland 20 852 

- • ' *" 

National Center for Health -Statistics 
5600 Fishers/^Lane a * 
Rockville, Maryland 20852 * 

National Center on Educational Media and Materials for the 
Handicapped 

356 Arps Mil. % \ * * . 

1945 North High Street ' . 

Solumbus, Ohio 43210 
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•National Congress of Organizations of the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc. 
'6106' North Thirtieth Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22207 

• National Congress of Organizations of the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc. # 

7611 Oakland Avenue v „ 
% Minneapolis, Minnesota 55423 

National Council of Community Mental Health Cpnters^ - , 

2233 Wisconsin Avenue, N,W. ( • 

Washington, D.C. 20007 . ' . 

• * 
National -Cystic Fibrosis Research Foundation 
33?9 Peach tree Roadr N.E. 
" Atlanta, Georgia -30326 m . * m 

National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
2023 West Ogden Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60612 " * • 

i 

- c 

National Epilepsy League 
116 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 

National Eye Institute 

9000 Rockville Pike ■ , v ' 
Esthesda, Maryland 20014 



National federation of the Blind 
218 Randolph Hotel Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50309 



(National Headquarters) 



or 



1346 Connecticut Avenue 
' Suite 212 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

National Foundation/March of Dimes 

1275 Mamarone'ck, Ave'nue 

White Plains, New York 10605 

National Heart and Lung Institute 
9000 'Rockville Pike 
Bethesda Maryland 20014 

'National Hemophilia Foundation 
25 West:' Thirty-Ninth Street . 
New York, New York 10018 
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National Industries for the Blind . • 

1455 Broad Street ' ' 

Bloomfield, New Jersey 07003 

National Information and- Referral Service for Autistic and 
Autistic-Like Persons 
306 Thirty-First: Street 
Huntington, West Virginia 25702 

N 

The National Information 4 ' Center for the Handicapped 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 

• Suite, 607E 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

National Institute for Occupational Safety arid Health 
12420 Parklawn Drive 
Rockville, Maryland 20852 

National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases 
9000 Rockville Pike - % . * ' 

Bethesda, Maryland 20014 * 

National Institute of Arthritis, Metabolism and Digestive 
Disease's 

9000 Rockville Pike 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014 

/ 

National Institute of Mental Health 
5600 Fishers Lane 
ftockville, Maryland 20852 
v 

National Institute of Neurological and Communicative Disorders 
and Stroke / k 

9000 Rockville Pike 

Bethesda, Maryland 20014 , ^ 

National Institute on Mental Re.tardation 
Kinsman NIMR Building 
York University Campus 
4700 Kelle Street 
^Downs view (Toronto) 

Ontario, Canada M3J 1P3* 

National Kidney Foundation % 

• 116 East Twenty- Seventh Street 
New York, New York 10016 

National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
205 -East Forty-Second Street 
New York, New York 10017 
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National Paraplegia Foundation 
333 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois -60601 j 

. ; - i 

* 

National Rehabilitation Association 
1522 K Street, N.W. 
Suite 1120 

Washington, D.C. 20005 * 

National- Rehabilitation Counseling Association 

1522 K Street, N.W. . 

Suitle 1110 ■ * 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

National Retinitis Pigmentosa Foundation 
8331 Mindale Circle 
Baltimore, Maryland 21207 

National Society for Autistic Children 
621 Central Avenue 
Albany, Nev/ York 12206 

National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc. 
79 Madison Avenue . 
New .York, New York 1D016 ' 

National Tay-Sactis and Allied Diseases Association 

Room 1617 - 

200 Park Avenue, South 

New-York, New. York ,100(^3 

National Therapeutic Recreation Society 
National Recreation and Park Association 
1601 North Kent Street 
Arlington, Virginia. 22209 

National Wheelchair Athletic Association 
40-24 Sixty-Second Street 
Woods ide., New York 11377 

Office of Information 'and Resources for the Handicapped 
Office of Human Development 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

200 Independence Avenue, S.W. * 

Washington, D.C. 20201 

, * ■ t % 

Paralyzed Veterans of Africa 
7315 ^Wisconsin Avenue, N^W. 
Washington., D.C. • 20014 ■ 
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Barapleglcs Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
304 North York Road 
Bensenville, Illinois 60106 

Parkinson's Disease Foundation 
William BlacK* Medical Research Building 
640 West 168th Street 
New York, New York 10032 

i 

Partners of the Americas Rehabilitation-S6cial Education Program 
2001 S Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

Perkins School for the Blind 
175 North Beacon Street 
/ Watertown, Massachusetts 02172 

Physical Education and Recreation for the Handicapped 
Information and Research Utilization Center 
* 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washingtcm, D.C. 20036 

President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped 
1111 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Suite 636 

Washington, D.C. 20036 " 

President's ^Committee on Mental Retarcfetipn 
Seventh and D Streets, S.W. >^ 
Washington, D.C. 20201 m " . 

Recording for the Blind, Inc. 

215 East Fifty-Eighth Street > 
New York, New York 10022 

4 » 

Regional Rehabilitation Institute 
University of L Denver \ j 
Colorado Seminary A * 

Denver, Colorado 806 3r ( 

Regional Rehabilitation Institute 
Columbia University 
School of Social Work 
622 West 113th Street. 
New^York, New York 10025 

• ' «. 
Regional Rehabilitation- Research Institute 
George Washington University 
182-8 L Street, N.W. 
Suite .704 / 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Regional , Rehabilitation x Research Institute < 

Portland*' State University 

P.O. Box 751 

Portland, Oregon 97207 

Regional Rehabilitation Research . Institute 
School of Education 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 58109 

Rehabilitation Engineering Center 

Cerebral Palsy Research Foundation of Kansas, Inc. 
4320 East Kellogg Street 
Wichita, Kansas 67218 

* 

Rehabilitation* Engineering Center 
Children's Hospital Medical Center 
300 Longwood Avenue ■ v ' ' 
Boston, Massachusetts 02115 

Rehabilitation Engineering Center 

Kruzen Research Center 

Moss -Rehabilitation Hospital 

Twelfth Street and Tabor Road _ 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19141 

Rehabilitation Engineering Center 
Northwestern University 
345 East Superior Street 
'Room 14 41 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Rehabilitation International * USA 
20 West Fortieth Street 

New York, New York "10018 y 

Rehabilitation Services Administrati6n 
Office of Human Development 
330 C\Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C.~ 20201 

Research and Training Center in Mental Retardation 
Texas ^ech ^University 1 
P.O. Box 4510 
Lubbock, Texas 79409 

Research 'to Prevent Blindness, Inc. v 

598 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 
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Royal Commonwealth Society for the Blind 

Commonwealth House 

Heath Road 

Hay ward's Heath 

Sussex RH16 3AZ, England 

o 

Royal National Institute for the Blind 
224 Great Portland Street 
London WIN 6AA, England 

The Seeing Eye, Inc. 
P.O. Box} 375 

Morristown, New Jersey 07960 

Se^ Information and 'Education of the U.S. (SIECUS) 

1855 Broadway 

New" York, New -York 10023 

Society for the Rehabilitation of the Facially 'Disfigured, Inc, 

550 FirSt Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 

Southwestern Ohic Coalition for the Handicapped (SOC) 
P.O. Box 43217 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45243 

Spastics Society 
12 Park Crescent 
London, WIN * 
4 EQ, England 

Speech Communication Association 

Statler Hilton Hotel 

New York, New York 10001 

Speech Foundation of America 
152 Lombardy ^Road 
Memphis, Tennessee 38111 

Stout Rehabilitation Research and Training Center 
University of Wisconsin 

Menompnie, Wisconsin 54751 / 

Teletypewriters for the Deaf, Inc. 
P.O. Box 28332 
Washington, D.C. 20005, 

Therapeutic Recreation Information Center 
University of Oregon , h 

1579 Agate Street 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 
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Typewriters for the Deaf, Inc. 
P.O. Box 622 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46206 

i 

United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc. . 
66 East Thirty-Fourth Street 
New York, New York 10016 

United Ostomy Association, Inc.. 

1111 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90017 

United States Wheelchair Sports Fund . w 

40-24 Sixty-Second Street 
Woodside, New York 11377 

Vocational Rehabilitation for Disabled Veterans 
Veterans' Administration 
810 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20420 

Vocational Rehabilitation Research and Training Centeij 
University of Arkansas m *' 

Fayetteville, Arkansas 72701 

Vocational Rehabilitation-Research ^ukL Training- Center 
University of West Virginia 

Institute, Wes.t Virginia 25112 ( 

Volunteer Services for the Blind, Inc. 
919 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 

> 

Waisman Center on Mental Retardation and Human Development 
University of Wisconsin 
260S Marsh Lane 
Madison , Wisconsin 53706 

Welfare of the Blind, Inc. 
5647 Bent Branch Road 
Washington, D.C. 20016 

Xavier Society for the Blind 
154 East Twenty-Third Street 
New York, New York 10010 
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Ethnic/Racia^ Minorities - HISPANICS 



Advisory Committee on Education of Spanish and Mexican Americans 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202" 

ASPIRA - 
296 Sixth Avenue 
New York, New York 10003 

Association for Cross-Cultural Education and Social Studies 
'4701 Willard Avenue 
Suite 102 1 
Washington, D.C. 20015 

* Center for Latin American Studies 
319 Printer Hall 
University of Florida 

Gainesville, Florida 32611 , 



Chicano Training Center ■ . 

3520 Montrose, Suite 216 . 1 

Houston, Texas 77006 

«- 

Community Action on Latin America 

731 State Street 

Madison, Wisconsin 53703* 

El Congress Nacional De Asuritos Colegiates f 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. Y 
Suite 400 • " f* - . * 

Washington, D.C. 20036 «? 

Hispanic Institute in the United States • 
612 We? ; t 166th Streeu 
New York, .New York l(ft)27 

Institute for the Study o^. the Hispanic American in U.S. Life 
and History , 
4330 Cedarlake 'Court 
Alexandria, Virginia 22309 




Centro Hispana C'atolico 



Chicano Studies Center 
University of California 
405 Kilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 
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League' of United Latin American Citizens 

Natibnal Educational Service^ Centers, Inc. V 
400 First Street, Suite 716 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

Mexican American Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Chicago 
868 North Wabash 

Chicago, Illinois 6061.1 t 



Mexican American Women's National Association 

P.O. Box 23656 
m L'Enfant Plaza 
* Washington, D.C. 20024 

National Association of Cuban American Wome.n 
3900 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D-C. 20008 

* 

National Chicano Foundation, Inc* v - 

P.O. jBf>x 9496 

$an Antonio, Texas 78204 

y 

Na'tional Concilio of America 
P.O. Box 26964 $ 
San Jose* California - 95159 

; National Conference of Puerto Rican Women 
"P.O. Box 4804 

Washington, D.C. 20008 

* » 

Natip'nal Council of La Raza 

1725 I Street, N.W. 

Suite 210 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

National Council of Puerto Rican Volunteers 
541 South Sixth Avenue 
-Mbunt Vernon, New York 10550 

National Education Task Force de la Raza * 

Graduate School of Education 

University of California 

405 Hillgard Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90024 

National Latin American Federation 
P.O. Box 342 

Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 
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National Puerto Rican Forum • * 

450 Park Avenue, South ; j 
New York, New York 10016 •* ' 

Office of Spanish Speaking American Affairs 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Room 1152 | 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Padres Asociados Para Derechos^, Reliciosos, Educativos & Sociales 

3112 West Ashby 

San Antonio, Texas 78228 

♦ 

^ 

Puerto Rican Research and Resource Center 
1529 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washii^jton, D.C. 20036 

» * 
Secretariat for the Spanish Speaking 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. ' 
-Washington, D.C. 20005 

'j*- Jobs for Progress , « i\ A \ 

* 9841 Aii^ort Boulevard * 

"Suite 1020 - ' 

Los Angeles, California 90045 

Southwest Alliance^ for Lafcifi America 
555 Eajst Constitution Avenue 
..Norman, Oklahoma 73069 

• 9 

* - ' 

Southwest Regional Office for .Spaaish Speaking 
P.O. Box 7306 / 
San Antonio, Texas 78207 """"^ 
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MIGRANTS 



American Friends Service CQmmi»ttee 
160 North Fifteenth Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102 

Arizona Migrant Child Education Lab (AMCEL) 
College' of Education 
Arizona State University 

Tempe, Arizona 85281 4 

Broward County Migrant Education Center 
Region III 

160 North fifteenth Street 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 33311 

Bureau of Migrant Education 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12224 - 



Bureau of Migrant Education 
State Department of Education 
*72d Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 95814 



Center for the Study of Migrant and Indian Education 
P.O. Box 329 

Tbppenish, Washington 98948 

* 

Education Center * 
^Central Michigan University 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 48858 ■ 

East Coast Migrant Project 
1325 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C.- '20005 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools 
Box 3 AP * ^ 

New Mexico^Stato University > 
Las Cruces,, New Mexico 88003 

Geneseo Migrant Center 
State * University 
College of Arts and Science 
Geneseo, New York 14454 

Indian and Migrant Programs Division ' * 
Office of Child Development 
P.O. Box Il82 
Washington, D.C. 20013 

i 
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Juarez-Lincoln* Center 

National Migrant Information Clearinghouse 
3001 South Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78704 

'Migrant Child Education 
State Department of Education • 
1533 West Jefferson Street 

Phoenix, Arizona 85007 1 

Migrant Division ' * 
Department of Labor 
601 D Street, N.W., Room 314 
Washington, D.C. 20213 1 

Migrant Education 

Office qf Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Old Capitol Building, Room 310 
Ol-ympia, Washington 98504 

Migrant Education 

Oregon Board of Education 

P.O. Box 420 

Lansing, Michigan 48902 

Migrant Education Center 
P.&. Box '948 

"Grifton, No^th Carolina 28530 

MigrantrEducation Program 

State Department of Public Instruction 

Raleigh, No'rth Carolina 27602 

Migrant Education Program 1 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
•Denver, Colorado 80203 

Migrant Education Resource Center 
312 Third Street, South 
Nampa, Idaho 83651 

Migrant Education Section * 
State Department of Education " \ 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

Migrant Education Service Center 
3000 Market Street, S.W. 
Salem, Oregon 97301 
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Migrant Educational Development denter 
800 Brazos 

Austin, Texas 787 01 

Migrant Legal Action Program 
1820 ^Massachusetts Avenue, M.W. 
Washington, D.C. 2(?036 

Migrant Jfrograin 
State Department of Education 
18g Tr^mont Street* 
Boston, Massachusetts 02111 

Migrant *Rrograms Branch 
U. S. Office of Education 
Seventh s D Streets, ,S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 



Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) 

Arch Ford Education Building _ 
Little Rgck, Arkansas 72201 m . « 



Mobile Head Start Program 
Texas Migrant Council, Inc. 
2220 Santa Ursula K . 

Laredo, T§xas 78040 . \^ 



National Association Migrant Education (NAME) 
Elsberry Building ^ 
224 South Main* Street 
Belle Glade, Flofida 33430 



National. Committee on.. t>he Education .of Migrant Children 
145 <East 3-Zrid 'Street' ' " , " '* ^ 

New York, New York 10016 

\ 

National Sharecropper Fund, Inc. 
134 6 Connecticut Avenue M.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Office of MigrantEducation 
State Department of Education 
107* West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 

Rural Education Association 
515 Education Center 



State Department of .Education 
Idaho State Office Building 
Boise, Idaho 83707 
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Cedar Falls, - Iowa 50613/ t| 
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